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ABSTRACT 

The study comprises three themes, the rise of 
the Fulani to power, the establishment and consolidation 
of the central administration, and the overthrow of 
Fulani rule. 

The gradual migrations of Fulani from the Sene- 
gambia region towards the east had resulted by the end of 
the eighteenth century tH Fulani settlements south of Bornu. 
In response to Uthman's call to make jihad, Adama, having 
received a flag from Uthman, gave over forty Fulani leaders 
the authority to further the aims of Uthmants jihad. The 
result was the creation of Adamawa as an emirate of the 
Sokcoto empire. 

Adama set up a central administration over the 
conquered territory. The leaders who hud previously been 
governors of districts opposed Adana, but support from Sokoto 
helped maintain a Single cverall leadership. Further develop- 
ments in the administrative institutions at the centre 
assured Yola's pre-eminence over the districts. 

From exploring missions, Huropean expeditions to 
Adamawa developed commercial and political interests. 
Hwuropean competition, the rise of Mahdist state in Adamawa, 
and 4ubeiru's uncompromising stand against any interference 
with the exercise of his political authority finally brought 


about the cverthrow of Fulani rule. 


PREP..CE 

This decade hes witnessed a sudden increase in 
rescarch into ths history of the Sokoto wrpire, the bulk of 
which lics in present day Northern Nigeria, In 1964 the 
Northern Nigeria History Schene, dedicated to this pursuit, 
was launched. The research has been ee on the Sokoto 
empire as a wholc, for cxanplc, the works of cnjorin, Hdb@en 
and Kirk-Greene, Johnston, and wdoleye, or on the indivi- 
duel onirates as M.G. Snith and D.M. Last on 4aria and 
Sokoto respectively. Now practically all the cnirates are 
the subject of historical investigation, attempting to 
conbine the reports of early administrative officers with 
personal field work on oral tradition and local written 
sources. (For a list of the theseSin preparation see First 
and Second Interin Report, Northern Nigoria History Schene, 
annadu Bello University, Zaria. ) 

These studics have become a matter of urgency for 
a variety of reasons: firstly, with the accession to nation~ 
hood, there is a grcat demand to know as much of precolonial 
history as possible, Secondly,those considercd as the local 
experts on oral tradition arc for the nost part now old men, 
who arc fast pasSing away. 11 efforts must be nade to meet 
then now, for the dcath of any old man who was interested in 
history is indeed the loss of much necded inforneation for 
historical investigation. Thirdly,. oral tradition as histo- 


rical cvidence is no longer in dispute. The advances in 


science, for example, the manufacture of economic and 
reliable portable tape recorders, have also facilitated and 
refined the techniques of collecting oral tradition such as 
was never the case before. 

If these observations only explain in a general 
way the relevance of the study, a number of other reasons 
make the study particularly necessary, There have been 
only two serious attempts in the past to reconstruct the 
history of Adamawa. The first was by Professor P.F. Lacroix, 
formerly an administrative officer in the then French 
Cameroons. His findings resulted ina scholarly essay, 
‘Matériaux pour se~vir a l'histoire des Peuls de 1'Adamawa'. 
The other was by A.H.M. Kirk-Greene who as a young 
administrative officer at Yola in 1951 took a special intercst 
in the history of the emirate. He published his results in 
Adamawa Past and Present. 

Both these attempts have not claimed exhaustive 
research; Dr, Kirk-Greene's purpose was 'to give the officer 
posted to Adamawa a background to the history of his 
province and a guide to where he may be able to develop his 
interests and research!, 

Outside these, the major works on Norther Nigeria 
history have devoted only small sections to Adamawa. For 


instance, O. Temple, Notes on the Tribes, Provinces, Emirates 


and States of the Northern Provinces of Nigeria, 1922 de- 


votes seven pages out of a total of 6753; C. Niven, A Short 


History of Nigeria, has one page; S.J, Hogben and A.H.M. 
Kirk-Greene, The mndeates of Northern Nigeria, 1966, nine- 
teen pages out of a total of 585 and H.A.S, Johnston, The 
Sokoto Empire, 1966, eight pages out of 252 pages, 
Collectively the chief merit of these books has 
been to point to the need for 2." ore embracing study of 
Adamawa with the aim of establishing greater accuracy of 
the events, and of working with the available sources to re- 
construct the political history before the Europeans came 
and during the period of European intervention. Many of 
these events are very little known. In other words, the 
history of how the Fulani rose to power, of how they ruled 
the emirate for almost a century before the advent of 
Europeans, and of how within less than two decades of 
Huropean involvement in the emirate, Fulani hegemony was 
undermined, discredited, and overthrown through military 
action by the German and British acting ‘in friendly concert', 
In undertaking this study I am conscious of the 
all pervading influence of Islam, and I think its importance 
merits a separate study; for instance to elucidate the 
Islamic nature of the Adamawa administyation, the state of 
Muslim rituals and observances, the question of Islamic 
sects and the responses to them, and how indeed they 
affected education, the administration of justice, and 
worship. My emphagis in this study has been on the political 
evolution of the emirate, and if my work should form a 
foundation for more specialised studies on Islam, then I 


would have achieved one of my aims. 
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Agia 


aLha gi 


fikali 


GLOSSARY 
TrsAeurer 


A courtesy title given to a man who has 
nade the pilgrimage to Mecca. 


A Judge in a Muslim court, 


anir al nu'ninin Gonnander of the Faithful. 


(Housa, Sarkin 
Musulni) 


angar 


ards ‘Gone arbe 
or ardo?en) 


Arnado 
Bellaka 


béro (Hausa, 
KSfa) 


Man (Arabic, 
Dit, Lom) 


Galadtna 


Canglicized in 
the thesis) 


hijgra 


jihad 
(anglicized) 


jiaya 
Jauro 
(pl. Jauro’en) 
Kaigana 
—_ (C. > 
Lariido, Lando 


(pl. Lanikfbe, 
onglicized) 


Close companions of a nilitary ruler; 
originally the helpers of the Prophet 
Mubarmad in Medina. 


leader of a group of nonadic herdsmen. 


Fulani title for a none-Fuleni chief. 
Mbum title for a chief. 
host, 


guest, ‘official intermediary’. 


»Son of 


4 Bornu title for prine ninister 


enigration for religious purpose 


fight for the faith. 


‘tax on those of a tolerated religion 
in an Islanic state. 


Fulani title for Fulani chief of a town. 


A Bormu title for the conmandcr of the 
cavalry. 


Suprene ruler or governor of 


Modibbos (Hausa, 
aoe pl. Mo- 
Sint 

nug addid 

pulaku 

runde 

sans egni 


sarauta 


Sarki(n) 


Sarkin Yak. 


mayan t 
sharita 
sunna 
<4 
bariga 
Uthnanti 


Wazitri 
Canglicized) 


Yortna 


Aakkat 


9 
4 Muslin figure, often expected in an 
apocalyptic sotting somewhat resembling 
ths Christian Messiah. 


Born. CLE Le fae chict, also adovted by 
Meancare in the eighteenth century. 


Fulani courtesy title given to a learned 
nan, 

Muslin reforner 

Fulani virtues 

Slave settlenent 

a@ war-canp or military out—post 


office, title or rank with power to appoint 
subordinate staff to other titled offices, 


Hause title for a chiof or Emir (of) 


Hausa title for the chief's csrmander 
of the troops. 


Islanic Law 

the practice of the. Prophet. 

path in Islamic mysticisn, brotherhood. 
the followers of Uthman den Fodio. 


fron the Jrabic wazir, minister. 


RGLY apparent’ or som of. 2 ruler. 


canonical alms required of all Muslins. 


ANY 
BOA 
BSOLS 


CHEM 


CMS 
CO 
DDE 
enc(s) 
FO 

IM 
JisH 
JS 
JHSN 


KE 
neno 
M.f.0.M 


NAK 
Rd 
RNC 
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CHAPTER I 
THE SETTING BSFORS THE JIHAD. 


a) Physical features and clinate: 

Nineteenth century .danawa ley south of Lake Chad 
within latitude 6° and 11° north, and Longitude 10° and 
14° -30! east, covering a total surface area of about 
40,000 square miles. .s a result of Buropean Agreemconts 
in 189% and 1894 (see below pp.355ff) parts of J.damawa can 
today be found in the Central African Republic and Niseria. 
But by far the largest portion — about three quarters, is 
in the Cameroon Republic. 

The altitude of much of the country is low with 
an average height of 2,000 feet above sea level. In the 
south, the country begins with the Adanawa plateau, called 
by the Fulani lesdi hosere, with a general elevation of 
4,000 feet, It forns the water-shed whence streans drain 
into the Benue (or Binuwe 'Mother of Waters! in the Batta 
language), Dgarem and Vine, and into the inland basin of 
the Chad. 

The centrol region stretching north fron the 
Adanawa plateau across the Benue to the southorn limits of 
the Chad basin is characterized by Kopjes and inselbergs 
which rise above the plain, some by over 1,000 feet. Great 
altitudes of between 5,000 feet to 7,000 fcet are encounter 
ed only towards the western border. These are sections of 


the Cameroon ~ Banenda - Adamawa highlands which forn a 
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record height of 13,350 feet on the Coast and steadily 
decrease northwards to just under 4,000 near Yola. North of 
Yola the line of these highlands is continued by the Mandara 
range (over 4,000 feet) before finally dying away into the 
Chad basin, 

The most important physical feature of Adamawa 
is the river Benue. Rising from the Adamawa plateau it 
first of all flows north, then in a generally westerly 
direction until its junction with the Niger at Lokoja. 

The Benue has many of its tributaries in Adamawa, including 
the Kebbi, Luwe, Tiel, Deo, Faro, Kilengi, Beti, Ine, Belwa, 
Kunini and Lamorde. It is greatly affected by the rainfall 
with a difference of as much as 35 feet being recorded 
between high and low water. Its flood plains form good 
farming as well as grazing grounds, 

At high water during August and September the 
river forms wide navigable water ways, aeeetey ais in 
width from bank to bank, and it is then possible to ascend 
it as far upstream as its junction with the Kebbi with 
large river-steamers of shallow draught. During the ‘dry 
season' the Benue shrinks considerably exposing large sand- 
banks which divide the river into several channels. The 
Benue begins to fall in October and reaches its lowest level 
in March and April when it can be forded at several places, 
At this time also many of its tributaries are entirely 


dry and there is no problem in crossing them. 


1D 


Hence the 'dry season! was the favourite time for travelling 
and for waging wars. 

The seasons fall into two well defined periods 
based not on temperature, but on rainfall. These are the 
rainy or wet season, and the dry season. The dry season 
begins in October and ends in April. The chief character- 
istic of this season is the Harmattan, a dry north-easterly 
wind which brings along with it a thick haze containing sand 
particles from the Sahara. The Harmattan affects the whole 
region. During the period ~ December to February ~- when its 
influence is greatest, the nights and early mormmings are 
cold, but the days are very hot. High diurnal variations 
in temperature are recorded during this period when within 
a few hours the thermometer could jump from 50°F, to over 
100°R, 

The rainy season lasts from May to September. The 
beginning and end of the rainy season is heralded by frequent 
tornadoes. The total rainfall decreases in volume as well 
as in frequency from south to north from an annual average 
of 40 to 60 inches at Tibati in the south to under 28 
inches at Marua in the far north. During this season the 
country is traversed by south-westerly winds. Travel by 
land is difficult because most of the rivers and valleys 


are flooded during this season. 


LG 


The veectation is pnainly a reflection of the ace 
creasing rainfall to the north, Gonerclly specdking the 
region falls within the tropicul sivanna bolt. The southicrn 
portion is clothed with thin forest of broad-leavea savenne 
woodland or orchard vorstation type, but the country becones 
more and more of open srasslond towaras the north, The 
verotation was strong inducencnt to Pulani settlenent in 


ndauawa and during the jibad it offered no sorious obstacle 


to the extonsion of nilitary power based on cavalry. 


b) Fulani nigrstions: 
gil, cote La , 
Vhoreas the controversy over Fulani origins is 
cy rae Be unsettlcd®, there is no doubt from the records that 


_— 


the early Fuleni rulerations into Ldanawa? were Lepesly from 


ae rae fecal Oo CR eT ed Ra aE TF ES wm CIP Cree A 


1 es pe Re Saye oP ee. eR Sl Or rh epee ICL MI A OCA, eM IT. 


1, Vartiously called Peuhl or Poul(s), Fula, Tollata, 
Pilkani,. Bororo. Thoy call thouselves, *Pullo'’t in the 
Singular and ‘Pulbe*’ in ‘the plurtl. £ will meteor v4 chen 
as Talant in both singular 2nt plural in keeping with 
Northern Nigericn usage. 


ny 


2, HA. Ba, 'Des Foulb6é du Meli ct de leur culture', (also 
in English) ABBI.., No.14- 123 1966, pe25; D.J. Stonning, 
Savoennah Nonads “Oxford, 959, ppo.1d-20; AWH.M,. Kirke 
Grecne, ..danawa Fast and _Brosents Oxford, 1958, p.22;for 
sone important contributions on Fulani origins, see I. 
Delafosse, fout—Senogal-Niger, od. Glozel. 18re série, 
touic, = Paris, “E9T2, Dp.196-226; HR. Palner, ae 
Delaofosse's .ccount of the Mula mil, Journal of the jAfri- 
can Society (3.5) Vol, <III, LOS s1- ‘pp. 195-205; Me. 
Dupire, Peuls Nou: .des, Perlis, 1962, pp.26-47. 


3, ‘Wat is a suffix in on WiLCh, Booms 7 poopie or hs honce 
wianawoa neans ‘people of zdann!t. ‘le do not know precise- 
ly when the word was coined. «~t Yola, I wes told it was 
first employed in Sokoto to identify those who accompa- 
nied w.dana to receive the flay. It appears fren D.Denhan 

Jena ce: 


ee 


Boru; This was however, only a part of gradual Fulani 
migrations from the Senegambia region towards the east 

along the savanna belt of Wester Sudan. By the beginning 

of the nineteenth century the Fulani had attained the region 
of Darfur, or in moderm times the Sudan Republic’. 


Delafosse estimates that the great waves of Fulani 


migrants from Futa Toro and Macina towards the east occurred 


between the eleventh and fourteenth . santas: But the 


er ee 


F/n. 3 cont. from previous page. 


and H. Clapperton, Narrative of Travels and Discoveries 

in Northern and Central Africa, London, 1626, pp. 115, 144, 
that by T1824 the name referred to the region around Gurin, 
Adama's capital; while in H. Clapperton, Journal of a 
Second “Sxpedition into the Interior of Africa, London, 1829, 
pp. 160, 176, its use suggests that it embraced a wider 
geographical region under Adama'Sjurisdiction., I use@ it 
to refer both to the territory south of Bornu which before 
the jihad was vaguely referred to as Fumbina, as well as 
all other territory which, during the nineteenth century, 
depended © ‘directly or indirectly on the sovereignty 

of Yota. 


1. H. Barth, Travels and Discoveries in North and Central 
Africa, 1849-55, London, 1857-8, Vol. IT, p.481; RM. East, 
stories of Old Adamawa, being a collection of Mss. compiled 
by members of the Yola School Staff, Lagos and London, 

1934, p.19. For Hausa readers, see Labarum Hausawa 

da Makwabtansu, Vol. II, Zaria, 1934; P.F. Lacroix, 'Matér- 
Laux pour servir a l'histoire des Peuls de 1'Adamawa', 

Etudes Camerounaises (Btud. Cam.) 1952, p.19; Kurk 

Stumpei, Die Geschichte Adamawas, Hamburg, 1912, p.6. 

There are translations in English and French at the 

National Archives, Kaduna (NAK), and the Archives Nationales, 
yaounde (ANY). My page references are from the English 
translation. 


2. Clapperton, 1929, p.336; for recent accounts see Stenning, 
1959, p.93 Dupire, 1962, pp. 16 - 17. 'Fellata is substitint- 
ing Takruri as the Middle Eastermers! popular generic term 
for all West Sudanese mainly because of the movement of 
fulani into the Middle Fast and possibly also because of 
their role in spreading Islam in the Western Sudan. replacing 


3, Delafosse, 1912, p.232., 


ape oa 
Prat ets 4 ip yy a et, 


18 
carliest known reference to the Fulani in the cast, beyond 
the Hausa states, is the arrival of a party of Pulani as 
envoys of the Emperor of Malle at the court of Kanen during 
the reign of Kachin Birir (0,1242-1262),.+ Alnost a hundred 
years later, during the rcign of Yakuba, the nineteenth 
Sarkin Kano (c.1452-1463), the Kano Chronicle reports that 
nore Fulani camc to Hausaland from Malle bringing with then 
many books about Islan and etymolory to supplenent the Guran 
and works on the law and traditions, the only religious 
books found in these regions until that tine. Sone, tired of 
journeying further, settled in Kano while the rest proceeded 
to Bornu. © 

Howevor, it would appear that after tho fifteenth 
century, on account of political pressures, and possibly of 
over-population, there was a steady flow of Fulani immigrants, 
nainly Oualarbe (Wollarbe), Salsalbe and Torobe Fulani, into 
Hausaland and Bornu. The result was that towards the end 
of the sixteenth century Fulani becane numerous in western 
Bornu, and some infiltrated into Adeaiawa, and the lower Gongo- 


4 
la where they settled anong the Jukuns.” Some passed to 


we mee 


L. Barth, IV ,p.150. Y. Urvoy, Histoire dc 1l'Empire du 
Bornou, IRAN, Paris, 1949, pp.64, 95-06, 

Qe ie aca Dudanese Memoirs, Lagos, 1928, vol. TIT, 
pelll. 


4, Delafosse, 1912, pp.230-34; H.R.Palmer, Bornu, Sahara and 
Quden, London, 1936, p.258; Lady Lugard, A Tropical 

Dependency, London, 1906, pp.3582-85; H.W. SOUL The 

Gotton Trade of tho Moors, London, 1968, 2nd ed., Doe 


& bed ie a 


fe, 


Baghirnai where they fought as allics to Dokkenge or Birni 
Besi when he captured and built the town of Massenya corly in 
the sixteontn contury* : 

These picces of evidence arc fragmentary and leave 
gcps of many years in our knowledge of the history of the 
migrant Fulani between when they left the Seneganbia regions 
and wnen they setticd at Bornu. Nevertheless, while in 
Bornu some of the Fulani immigrants gained distinction on 
necount of theie learning and understending of the Barth, 
According to a Bornu Mahron, Mai Dunama (Idris) Tbn Hajj -1i ' 
(¢.1476~-1503) gove official recognition to their contribution 
by issuing an ingunction to the Muslin comunity.© 

By this injunction, he conferred upon a Fulsni 
Gabidena 'a distinction without measure! and struck off his 
nane 'from the Treasurer's list of tax-payors and from the 
custonary obligations which were due to the official called 
Nulana mie severe punishment was attached to the 


Order, Followine tac normal practice in Buee SO CuEC RUS 
3 {> at 


Deo Urvoys 1949, p.96; J.5. eee ee A Gictee of 
Tslan in West Africa, Oxford, 1962, pp.136°%8, 


a nae: 19565. 0Ps 50-97 « 


4. Ibpid. Grbidane was ardo or chicf of the Fulani (p.349) 
and ee he was internodiary betwocn the Fulani and Bornu 
authorities. .8 the Mahraia indicates the privilege was 
to Gabideana and all the Pulana. under his leadership. 


4, See Cebes Palner, 1928, ppeed, 4s CB. 
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Whoever changed it after he heard it would be guilty of the 
offence of those who innovate, Then for those who trans-— 
gsressed or contested the grant of privileges, God would 
not accomplish their desires or their purposes in this world 
or in the next; instead "God would fill their bellies with 
the fire of Johannana", | 

Throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
all the subsequent Mais ratified the injunction and it could 
be said that these centuries were the golden age of prosperity 
for the Fulani in Bornu. It was even customary for the Mais 
to go to war with other tribes simply to lend protection 
against raids on Fulani. Special mention is made of the 
untiring efforts 45f Mai Idris Alooma (c. 1571-1583) who 
maintained an expensive war against the Tuareg for making 
raids on Fulani homes and cattle, ‘until he forced the Tuareg 
to repentance and gave the Muslims rest and deliverance and 


peace',© 


The Fulani, in turn, joined Alooma's troops to form 
a Muslin contingent that waged distant wars to Mandara, 

Wadad and Baghirmi.> such co-operation apparently created a 
very healthy atmosphere for the Fulani to flourish, as well 


as encouraged more Fulani to immigrate and settle in Bornu, 


But there is apparently no evidence that the con- 

1. Palmer, 1936, p.48. 

2. Ibid., p.240; H.R. Palmer, History of the First Twelve 
Years of the Reign of Mai Idris Alooma of Bornu, Lagos. 
1926, ppe3i, 36 - 237. 


3. Palmer, 1936, p.240. 


el 
cessions which the Fulani onjoyed in Bornuy in the seventcenth 
century wore continucd in the cightcenth century. On the 
contrary, perhaps duc to the political arnbitions of some of 
the Fulani, the Bornu princes became ostensibly hostile to 
the Fulani in general. We are told thut Moi Hadj Hamdu ben 
Dunane (€¢,1723-1756) failed to ratify the vrivileges, and 
thit the Fulani began to be nolested openly. Purtherno + 
as Bornu became plagued by successive foriune and border 
attacks by the ncighbouring state of Ahir, and even suffered 
nilitary defcats at the hends of Mandura in 1728, many 
Fulani would huve found Bornu an inconvonient place to con- 
tinue to live in. It was probably to escape fro: these 


' 1 


problens that uany of the Pulani lcft Bornu in search of new 


a 


horics in «.domawa, 


int: eek SL Ae TOSS kT ERP FO ERE I EER TER RAEI lh IE NA SS A CNS eh hi 0 a amp te lpm, PS dia: TR PO 


bs Ibids, ps2495, 


LATE Sat 200 


eo. Ibias, ppectO, 255; Urvey, pp.85-ca6, 


4, Tho view that many of the Fulani settled in -dsmnawa in the 
clghtcenth century is goncrally supported by oral tradi- 
tion. See Strumpel, p.6; Lacroix, 1952, p.19; H. Labouret, 
Les Sultan Peuls de Ll!idanawa', Tosgo- -Caneroun, 194535. Ds 


83, KRirk-Gre one ¢ 1958s Pelee. (GOR tover Sp Taatawa Province, 
L656 Cunnublishei types eript) Nation aL are uves Faduna 


(WAK). This fae a revised version of the Gazctteer Yola 
rrovince, compiled by ¢.0. Migeod, London, T9927. Much of 
the Tarornation Prom. DOG. those Grzobbocrs Was incorpora~ 
ted in hirk-Greene, 1958; TI have indicated below whor- 
ever IT take infornetion fron the Gazettcors eet is not 
in Kirk-Greone, 1958; ee. ft have cited only his 
published and Thus: siore rocda ly cuvarlable vorsion. 


The anportant groups or clans* WiLCL SAL ee sy: fro 
Bornu into saanewe aro ths. Wollarbs Cor Vallerbe, or Oularbe 
in some French svurces, sing. Bolaro), Tliagaten (or Yllaga't- 
en sing, Illagadjo), Badawa, Neara'en (or Gare'ten or Barile), 


Bate, enc tac. Tbews Cor Sueut), “iw Ba, deri. ar Gonssre, so 


ar Sidilbe- and Diallo are dteldGd Dy Sono traditions to bo tau 


Ps 


m 


four ancestors of the traditional najer divisions of tho 
Fulani in the Nigeor-a2encr.l ro sean. Lt docs net anopear 
that the votal nunber of Baten which onterod adanawa was as 
considerable as that of the Tllagaton and Vollarbec. 

The ilerations were underteukon by single exbonded 
famillivs or grouns of Faunilics. The tining of the movements 
of course, C1itered frum one group vo the Other, Buu aU 1s 
gecnorally accepted that before thoy decided to change course 
fron a generally castward movencnt to a southward nmovenont 
into 'TO@mbina', 1L.c.south of Bornu, they had reccived inforna- 


tion that therc was 2 great river, Benuwe in the sosuthlonds 


ey GA ig pa 


i. Hov-on. operstionel dorinavicon, see. tcnni ne 
Cis Che assbers mi @ €len ero called: hand 
'pcopl: of the sane body'). 


’ 1959 pe 
irabea! (Lit. 


2, Berth, IV, p.148; Stenning, 1959, p.19; for nore 
details on these clans, sce A.W. Ba and Jd. Daget, L'Expire 
woul du Macina Paris, 1962, pp.75-76. Two yoors aPtcr 
the Foundation of Handalia as Ce ar te Macione, Shaikh 
.onndu conducted a census of all the Pulani e¢rnups in 
his country and its neishbourhood, The count revealcd 
that the Diallo clan had 120 fanilics; the So, 130; the 
Ba, 100; the Bari, 8&5. 


RO 
Len 


ti 


beyond tho Mandara fountains, Wie Piver basin o.cored 


Gxeelient, Cragin Tancs one The NMitives 2M shese Pests 
were not so orgenized politicenlly as to pose 2 sinilar 
LEPont te. thelr as the Tiere orennivcad Staves: oF Bornu, 
Mandara and Beghirni. The hostilites of these states eee 
against Pulani in the cightceunth century cnobled only a 
brickle of Hulten to sotuie: in the.* 
in Tllags tradition carcfully preserved by the 


noad of this clan, Lando Rai, recounts twelve successive 


eadcrs gradua ovine row Malle thrsuehn Bar: and then 

Lead dually eee Malic: Chrsusn Deri, 2nd ion: 
ZA 

co Mab im idomawa before finwily ssttling at Roi.? The 


GPaaioLlon further elaiis that those who lod the VJollarbe end 
Tllsgaten wore Vaja ond Rendi respectively and they left 


Molle at the sane tite. This agrees with a tradition of the 


Reaches 


i De ln cg AP AERC 


i" ene Parr DOL! 


a es 


1, Strunpel, p.G; Lacroix, 1952 DP « 18-19, This would 
normally be in kcepin:s with De storil traditions wuere 
mcticulous care was taken to sond scouts and advance 
partics before any mpador nigration was cnbarked wpon,. 

Pa We COO bo, Croaks, The Fulani of Eorthern Nigeria, aoe 
1044, pp.1l0O-11, 19-21. Stenning, T0559, Bp. c0O=08. 

Sone: 2uGhor. “Eronsnun nec Terabe tri, cad. tigrsbion; 
Pattcrns of Pastoral Pulani Nomadisn', Journ21. ¢ of the 
Royeal wnthropological Institute, Vol.87, > L957, pp.o6-75. 


ee ViCars Bovie, ‘Historical Notes on the Yola Pulsni*., 
Jay Volley LOLVO=11L, p.7os Struripel, ».10. Kirk-Groonc, 
1958, p.127; Denhan anc Clapporton, 1826, pp.115-119. 


3. BP. Husson, 'Notes sur la situation aoe la subdivision et 
du lanidut de Rey Bouba!t in Rapport annual, 1957, 
2 * tu 2 A A a SS EERE 2 a 
atChives sub-Prefecturt, MohollipoenaL, 5 Loe 26. 
know, this is the most detailed oral tradition collected 
at Rai; sec also Strunpel, pp.10-ll, 00~ ae 3, Mohana— 
4 "ha Chro: 12 de Bouba Ngidda BBA, No.4 
CLO, a Chronique do Bouba Njidde key’, .BBIL, No. 
1964, pDpelJ=26. 


a+ 
Wollarbe which gives cleven successions since they left 
gLther Melic or Futa Toro throurh Sausaland to Boru, and 
then south through the Mandar country into the Benuc ro- 
Sions, nobtaoly at Turuat. The Baton, with their clein to 
be the first to settle around the Bone regions, say that 
as uairly «os the fourtecnth century, thor ancestors were 
driven frei western Bornu by the Kanuri and this marked the 
besinning of their entry into .daruwa through the Yodseran 
valloy.* Thc Nearaten and Badawa on leavins Bornu did not 
venture as fur south as the other clans, but settlod inuc- 
diately to the south of Deke Chad where thoy pasturcd their 
herds on the extensive plains of the Diwiar. repion. 

Tt is not possible to sketch all the stops and 
routes through which the Fulani passed during the yours they 
wandered in .damawa before the jihad of Uthz.an -dean Fodio 
started in the region. Strumpel has however traced three 
routes which the major waves of ulani filerants followed? , 
and these hevo been gonerally confiruca by iry informants at 
Yola and Rai 
Ll. The route across the TLogone and Uhari ints Baghirni. 


OWilngs to the persistont hostilities of the Musgun and Massa 


acainst the Pulani only a fow Fulani used this route, 


ok SU 


7+ SREP Mapspipeh deh ted oom 


L. Informant 2, Yola. 
eo. Sirk-Groone,1955, paley. 


Aap pa COR ae pee 2A Ee garg EE oh TP Ap i» ape ar a ta A rg caer eae a ee we er rome pala ie deat 


53, otrumpel, pps S11; on the batterns oF rnigrautions 
generally, sec elso Kirk-Grocne, 1958, pp.126-28; 
lacraix, 1952, pp.l4-16. 
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Qe The route east of Mandara. It was not quite so 
popular because of its exposure to the Mandara settlements 
including Dolo and Mora on the eastern slopes of the 
mountain range. The Badawa and Negara passed through 

this route and formed settlements principally at Bilmiti 
and Makabay near Marba (Marua), the Senet the chief 

town of Arnado! Guissiga. 

a The route west of Mandara. This was the most 
popular route. The majority of the Fulani including the 
Mbewe, Lllaga'ten, Wollarbe and Baten entered Adamawa through 
this route. It was the nearest to western Bornu, Damaturu, 
where most of the Fulani were concentrated before their 
southward migrations; secendly the valleys of the Yedseram 
and Kilengi afforded an easy passage from north to south, 
Being on the opposite and less approachable direction from 
Dolo, the capital of Mandara, the risk of Mandara inspired 
attacks was consequently less on this route, 

The Wollarbe and Baten are said to have preceded 
the Tliaga'ten on the western route through the Marghi country. 
They Kept along a narrow corridor offered by the valleys of 
the Yedseram and Kilengi avoiding the rocky slopes of the 


westerm Mandara on the left, and taking care not to venture 


i Pyopointe & % lead u 
1.4 Pulani title for a non—Fulani chief from the same root 
(arda) as ardo, the Fulani title for their leader. 
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into the Shelleon country where the Lala and Yanguru, like 
the Mandeara, were wont to refuse the fulsni to settle in 
their countrics.* pore of then haulted at NRilba and staye 
GOOLSC: TOP Tany years: Whey AnMICraarriod ALT The Tere. 
and gave birth to a new tribe (lenyol) callcd 'Pulani Kilba 


Mio Tein body of the Tlboga'om BAltcd. av Mubs. 


tiodiately they passcea the tMlandera country. Their tradition, 


which is to date the best preserved in JAanawa, relates 
how before they cntered .danawa, thoy had Journdyec fron 
Malle through Gobir and Bornu. The tan who led then out of 
Melle was Jajo, a desea.ndant of Bondi one of the sons of 
Ukubatu, whom Tulani tradition regord as the father of all 
Fulani.’ The Illaga tradition further states that their 
clan inherited tho war druus (tuabal fohards) 6m ‘silver 


drun' which Ukubatu brought fron liecca to Malle. Jajo, the 


was 


wane, -w. 


A le ert tt 


di a ta 


OV TES SE de A? rules. 


eae iene 


' 
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Net 
Ll. Strurnpel, pp.S8-11; Kirk-Greenc, 1958, p.128; J. Lenoigne, 


‘bes pays Concuis du Canoroun pores Bullotin du CGonité 


a a Nd a 


de l'Afrique Francaise, (BC.F), Ropgoteno cuts Coloniaux, 


TOTS, pp. 65-69, Seem ey ee ane 


2. Sve. Husson, 1950; Strumpel, pp.1l0, 64-73; Nohanadou, 
1963, po.l7-29. 


Dg. ses Arnett , The peek siemens “Une: bokoto Mulan Kano, 
1922, pp.137-38;" be cing a GPansSlation and pers 
paraphrase af Bello'ts oe i L Tet Surly henceforth 
ful (Carne tt) ; pdullah ibn Mohamad, TMazyin al-Woragat, 
edited 2nd eee ted. bye i Hiskott, Tpacen. « Ge, 
p.97, henes forth, Ty (Hiskett): Pa Rares Junsidu, 
Por nin Puleni, ALria, 1957, Dee 
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eleventh leader since Bondi, led the I[llaga'ten through the 
Mandara country carrying with them the precious inheritance, 
Near Mubi as Jajo was nearing the end of his time, a 
quarrel broke out among his sons each wishing to be the 
inheritor of the drum. Jajo hid the drum in the mountain 
Saying that his successor would be whomsoever he would 
reveal the spot where the sacred drum lay hidden. On his 
death bed he confided the secret to his eldest son Bowdi 
la Malle. Unfortunately Bondi la Malle did not recover 
the drum, but having gained his father's sanction to become 
leader, he immediately had a replica of it made and this 
is still carefully preserved at Ral. 

After the death of Jajo, Bondi la Malle decided 
to move to new lands, Like the earlier Fulani, he and 
his people could not go south-westward because of the 
hostilities of the Yanguru and Lala against Fulani, and not 
wishing to mix up with the Wollarbe and Baten who had 
preceded them to the Benue basin, they turned to the east 
to establish communities among the Fali who seemed 
accommodating enough, | From around Golombe on river Ketb., 
they spread out forming settlements all along a belt that 
stretched from as far north as Mindif and Bindir in the 
Guissiga, Toupuri and Massa territories, to Bibemi and 


Liporo in the south. These settlements formed the nuclei 


re me re mre tt BPS at aE ER ET Pr acer arr 


1, Strumpel, p.i0; Husson, 1957. 


28 
of Tllaga districts like Mindif, Bindir, Basuo, Golonmbe, 
Mubi ote. which hold out under Pulani leaders until the 


period of the jihad, 


sMaye: wide dispersal of the Illagaten 
into so runy snall groups dovs not secn to have beon a 
contrally planned operation from the clan leadership, but 
the rosult of the action of splintcr groups who wanted to 
forn sottlenents that wore detached from the main leader- 
ship. The ambition of the male children of the leader was 
also an important factor. Many of then desired ts possess 
territorics where they would be the lord and naster and 
hold the samc status as the cldcst son who would normally 
suceced the fethor.* It is said thet sone fathers often 


f. 


oncouraged the sons to venture into now lands as a way to 
avoid intcrnecine shifty : for the succession. Thus what 
cane to natter anong those who coulda conmand a following 
anong the Tllegatson, whether they belonged to the ruling 
fauwily or not, was not so nuch the succcssion, but the 
opportunitics for founding new setbtlunents 

The Kiriten in Adeneawa formed part of a Larger 


* * a Cote 2? a 
Vigorous group of Fulani called Kiri who had their parent 


settlement in Gonbe. Around the 1880's Hannan Ruwe, 


ww 


. cmeeaietahl 


aA 


nb 


Ue rs peee petp weep i? deta 


Sled 


Ll. Informant 15, Rai; This has beon on unbroken rule 
in Rai's history where succession has remained 
consistently fron futher to son. Of. soneaLlory in 
Husson, 1957,0r Mohanadou, 1964, peel. For the 
Tllaga attitude on chicftainship,sce infra, pp.87, 167. 


ee Informant 15, Rai. 


brethiar of the 6c lebreiea Buba Mears, of Gorba,. Led = group 
of kiri Fuleni to found a now sottliint further south on 
the Bonus districts during tho dry scason vheackanaae, 
Harwiais. UWS SR Nas pera ay Tod Lovers? chaso Fe i0e 
for Choip SetrLencny 20 und ane aoposce thu Selves over 
the local Jukun populations around Nuri on the north bank 
of the Bonue. 

MATS LA POvien of Kiril: fulonsd, Tes Tey. es been 
Susn by sore authors as part of Buba Yoro!'s jihad schoiws 
ts secure not only Gombe but also the vast torritory bor- 
Goring Gombe to the cast and south befors Uthuan's jihad. 
During discussions with some local scholors both at Muri 
and at Tibati their arguments put the initiative for the 
expedition on Haman Ruwa and those who followed hin. They 
say thet 1b ae true. Buba Yors was loader of tho Lirik *onm: in 
Gombu and he had gro:t erbition fer the subjugs.tion of non- 
Muslin countrics ovon before Uthman rmutsed the stondard of 
his Jihad, bub it was o2lso 2 very comion custom anonge Pulani 


of thet epoch that whenever they becans too many in one 


WEP res eT ha Sk PA APN MT aa lyin og 


ly ds dZony: “lvs Foyounds Foulbés du iusen Contrai’, 
Pic auavoll moron ene: Guo graphic VoL.IV, pp.250--51 [in part, 


tris wroGLole 18 ae vorsion of what Mizon cnatitied 
a ae. Me notes, TE SpoOire Can Work ot do 1. odomewa:! 


found snivome bis eae at the Archives Nationcles, 
Suction Oubro-mer, Paris. D'ifriquo ITI, Mission Mizon. 
Woy overything in the ts Wes published and, in such a 
case, this will be indicated by refercuce to the MS’.]; 
J.M. Frecuantle, Gazcttocr of Muri Province, London, 


19eee 


2, Junadea aleakhira, History of Buba Yoro, translated by 
R. Abrahan, 1926, NOK, aU TAL (hy poserint); Rhirk-— 
Grocne, 1958, pp. 153-54, 
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apron and sone among thom felt strong cnouwsh, they nigra- 
tad to now Jands. céccordins to then it was the desire to 
Pera to now Lancs that mado cho hind on Teave Gorbe: to 


Muri.* me tradition which Blerides Mohimeadou recorded, 


but which hes mot boon confiricd, states that theo hari 


Left Gombe after an abortive atternt to canturc the leader- 
' - 2 A som ° e ' 
Ship from Buba Yero. AS cvidence to support this point 


of viow, tho tradition sugecsts th:t the nan ‘Riri’ by 


which the alani are callod in bDeth Muri and Adanmawa, 


Sienifices ‘onc who has comc too late’, and is a reference 
to the fact that th: coup against Bub. Tero had Dbecn une 


2 


covercd before the Miriten struck. 


1. It has been difficult to establish this point with 


SDs lutGes Coptcingy dese sons traditions at Tibati 
and indecd et Nuri deny sny (blood) association 


between Herman Ruwoa and Bube _YGro (of. ed. Hobgen : 
OG uvelivlie BirieeGPUGne, TUG [iI Pobcs of Norbnorn 

Nigeria, London, 1966, on ae ae Tiple of the 
RbeTbude of dissociation in ituri). The traditions 


scer to have been sreatly influcneccea by the atteript 
of Buba Yoro to secure the Goube throne for his son 
Kweiranga by treacnerously nurdering both Hamman 
Ruwa,who had good prospects of succeocding hin at 
Gotbe, 2nd Haran ituwa's son Bose durin’ a visit 

to Goibe. Henceforth the tivs botwoun [ivuri and 
Buba Yero's Gonbe were destroyod. (Sce Freenantle, 
1922; Kirk-Greene, 1958, p.154; Abrohart, 1926.) 


ec. tf. Tiohanadou, 'L'Histoire des Lanidats ce Pchariba 
Ot dipie SCG ! 5 Pets, Tin 5 No * S) 5 August 5 L964 4 pP e 0625 e 


3, nbid. es ree 
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On linguistic grounds alone this does not sound 
convincing, 'Kiri' does not mean 'too late' in Fulfulde, 
Tt does not even appear in any of the standard dictionaries, | 
If it is thought to be a corruption of 'hiri', - nearing the 
late hours in the evening - which could have the sense of 


'too late', it is unlikely that the Fulani would themselves 


have made such a slip in their own language. It would have been 
a more likely proposition if they were called 'Kiri', instead 
of 'hiri', by non-Fulfulde speaking people. But this does not 
seem to be the case. What is more probable is that they derived 
the name Kiri from a non-fulani tribe called 'Kiri', in the 
south of Gombe.“ 

During the stay of the Kiri Fulani in Muri some 
of Hamman Ruwa's men, now led by Modibbo Hay, travelled to 
the east grazing their cattle all along the northern banks 
of the river Benue, in the Bachama and Batta country. As 
soon as they passed the Batta and Verre countries where 


earlier groups of Baten and Wollarbe were already installed, 


ree 


1. e.g. FLW. Taylor, A Fulani-English Dictionary, Oxford, 
1932; A, Dauzats, Lexique Francais-—Peul et Peul-Francais, 
Paris, 1939. 


2, Cf, C.K. Meek, Tribal Studies in Nigeria, London, 1931, 
p.3313 also J. Garnochan "The coming of the Fulani: a 
Bachama oral tradition', BSOAS, Vol. XXX, Part 3, 1967, 
p.633, for an allusion of the influence of the Kiri 
tribe before the Fulani, It was customary for the Fulani 
to take names from localities or tribes with whom they had 
long contacts, hence Kilba'ten, Gudu'ten Jaffu'en, 
Dilaraten. It was hardly ever the name of the founding 
ancestor (see Stanning, 1959, p.54). 
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and, Svcine that the daends. further Gast had becom oocupicd 
by Illagaton, not wishing to fuse with any of these 
earlior eroups, they crossed thy Benuc ond became The 
largest Fulani group to settle anong the Chanbas.t 
Chanba, situated iammedistely south of the con- 
flu€nce of the Bonuc and Faro, was a suitable sottlonent, 
Micre Was plenty of wover. end Uplike Uhe marshy nature of 
Muri, the. clovaction- of the .lentiko nounteins attorded 
hard ground on which the cattle could roan without the 
risk of suffering from too much dampness, Chanba also 
probably appeared as one of the natural gateways to the 
south imodilately efter the rugged countryside of the Verre 
and Manbila to the west. .wlso a halt at Chaba so close 
to the Benue and its southern tribubarics seoncd a highly 
PrLZcd, S6pireysoen THe the nonadic Fulani, cspecicliy those 
who sought for unre permanunt settlincnts. Later, Hamuian 
saribo, another follower of Harman Huve From Gombe, left 


Jalingo in Muri with 2 considverablc following and followed 


7 cr Co ¥ a] 
éloscly Om Uae Rocls OF sipdibbo Toy, The doath of Sanbo's 


a i a tei Ae 


fatnor, Haman dan, <md possibly insistence Pram Sanbo's 


DOGheY vo De Meee “Tike: brat Jae Modibbo Hay, were responsible 


1. Mohanadou, 1964, pp.25-27. 


ee Informant 20, Tibati and JalLinzo, Im Mohanadou, 1964, 
BAz1bO 4 Hay and Hormian .doue leit Govbe apparcntly direct. 
ly to Chamba wll: at i. the same tinc,. Perhans the dif- 
forcnce is due te his visit to Chanbde whore I dic. not 
GO e 


foe Sob. GG Si. Gh Gite OF Us SeCois. Wave. of 
aeponts ints Chombs. 

By the seconds half of tho olshtcenth cuntury 
CioOse> UIE. An HAC wMeeekes the Benue Tamed: au 221 
° cm tt TS) aa cut® 4 "4 BR “4 : fo ~~ wos at “NEAR a6 im ai eye ‘ 7 . Te 
long the course of the Sonus Frou swmicn to Guru. wloo 
NajO0 SCCbLONEntG: APalnd. Zutioe Milos oon aid tba, 
Mend. beein bo Peduce. GAG Preducncy Wien wile Uhuy Moved 


from plice to place. Theo picture was one of Fulcni suttlo- 
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NeVents dotted Bll over Adwiawe with ~~ heovy concentration 
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ce 


around tha districts of the. Benue and tte tridbutirics ch 
Pavers ora. BRebbi end “Tiet, On-The neruior peank “Gacy 
sottlced alone the river luwe as far us Guidder, Golombe, 
and BPieuil,;. dnd towards the south, alone the river RaL 

NGL 22s “On Ui Bowe Danks od “Eikie. was. the bie. of 
the southern penctrtion of the Fulani, the ssttl uments 

Sprung Arona Che cont itionce al wae Up bupery wivers: of 


Fargo ond Deo with the heaviest ennccntritions .t Gurin, 


furua, Charba, ahd Bundane. 


¢) Non-Fulani pcopics, and patterns of fulani settlonent: 
The vorbicr settlers of none-fulani stock who 

were alrenay scttlod in Adanawa consisted of scvereal tribes 

or sub-tribus forming connunities tant varied widely in 


sige from a2 Low huts ropresentins ono or tw: fornilies ta 
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welleoreaniazcd chicfdons of twenty thousand 
nore, Those tribes did not preserve written records of any 


SOPCs SO Ghat Very LivGLO Was SNOW OD0uUb DAcir 4r 1 nsS, 
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culture and affinites before the rursyrkable anthropologi-~ 
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Mas: Of a. Oe Mowle an tie sO tS, Since 


then J.F. Lobeuf has also conducted detailed sthnolosical 


studies on the Pali,© while in 1961 Bertrand DLombcar.t 


published « rathor cemmrochensive account covering all the 


w 
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tribes thet aru rupresenteod in Northern Comerocn, 


Wier leslie Side Ln open At Crk, Se BOLL Gea. 


OPVeInisz2tion, the Batte were the munst divoortint tribe with 
a 3 se 
d. 
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Whom the Fulani case 2nt) conpact. BAGEEY CEPAGLTLOnNsS ve= 


veal that after . dispute involving the fanily of thoir 
Lender, Jono PalAcl, mq CRAG of whe Bing of Gobir, Jars 
Palani: TPAavelLle& Dy way BL Si ene Molten: to tie: Posion 


Speaking lang mages probably relabect te Bath 
2b GaGa =a) 


around Gurus. ? Nowadays thore are 1 ny Datla eta 


wan go by thoir own local naoacs such as the Marghi, Burro, 
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1. O.E. Movk, Dribal Studios in Nigeria, Londen, 1921, 
2 vols; . Suda ose Tana, ‘Tondon, 1936, 


ee a Lee ee ee eet en ee ee ee ee ee oe ee es 


2. JP. Lobouf, Lihabitation des Poli nontagnards du Nord- 
Cancroun, Paris, TOOT es ase TCO Tio clicn, Lc Con- 
Ponconeny CV L Orem bom SCs chee Los Felli. wpudes 
Cer. 1956, ppore20-4S, : 


5. B. Lenbeszat, Les popuistions patonnos dus iordGcororgun 
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Kilba and Wuba, but who have some Batta elements in the 
ruling kindred or clan. Meek distinguishes two types of 
Batta: a riverain Batta and an inland Batta. | The riverain 
Batta occupied both banks of the Benue from Garua to the 
Numan - border, a Gistance of about two hundred miles. The 
inland Batta or Njirai are based on the Zummo - Malabu 
hills. The Fali also form part of this group. They occupy 
the water-shed of the Benue and Chad basins. 

The Battas seemed to have established themselves 
partially through militse <7; means and partially through the 
influence of their powerful rain cult, Nzeanzo.* Meek 
eayS3 that their domination of these regions did not occur 
at any very remote date for the royal kindred in many of 
the Njirai groups - Zummo, Bulai, Malabu, Koga, Muleng, 
Bolki -— still speaks a different dialect from the aborigi- 
nal kindred and in some cases observe different customs. 
Moreover a fairly accurate route taken by the immigrants 
from Mandara can still be indicated, They first established 
at Wuba, then they proceeded to Baza in the Upper Yedseram 


valley, and it was from Baza that they scattered to different 
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1. Meek, 1931, Vol.I, pp. 69-71. 


2, CL, Meek, 1937, Vol.I, pp.25-49. J. Carnocran, 
iV zeanzo. and Won", A Bachama Folktale', Journal of B 
the Folklore Institute, Vol.IV, June Dec. TI6T, CTI6T) 
pp. 230-39, Kirk-Greens,1958. pp. 208 ff for some 
recent changes in the ceremonies. 
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parte 19 2 southerly 
26 ‘thoy aoved south, ih Some plices,. thoy dis- 
rupted tribes whose nanes are ne longor proserved, i: iposing 
upon then their owm language and culture. Other tribes 
like the Mbun, Chamba and Vuerre witharow out of the reach 
of the Bette svuth of the Benuc, Their individual traci- 
tions rolcte of 2 time when thoy lived north of the Benue, 
put thoy hod tekon pefuge across the Bcnuc owing to pres 
sure from successive Batta and later on Tulsni groups. 
OPieinally The. tin Lector ian tho -unioy of “the 
Battea sucakine’ puoplos was not military bub the cult of 
Nacango. Over centralization areund tho pricst of the 
Cult, probably resulted tm the rise. of other minoy cults 
which in due course led to political fragmentation among 
toc Batts into snall indvupendent units.* This proccss scens 
bo eye. prococded fasts, 2nd to. ive Tociiatared Pula 
sottlenent enonp them. Consequontly, there were many Batta 
chiefdoms; bub only «. fow like at Kukonui, Bulki, Demsa and 
Bagale, had a conparcatively strons politiccl and nilitary 
organization to be ible to resist Fulani pressures on the 


Land ‘bho. Batta modded. fer Vasey - vsued Grtersi ve cultivevion, 
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Ll. Barth, II, pp.510-11; Mock, 1941, Vol.1I, pp.25-49; 
Cernochan, 1967. 2. useful source I have drawn from 
POnCTaLLY Lorctio BAbta, has Deon Pp.: Js. Chenochan Ss 
PECVPULNSS OF (PAChans ond: BatGcs NLeL TP GL bions.s Taoy 
avo “Lergoly unpublisncoa, 1 am fratetul to Me, Carnie chan. 
and his rescarch assistant Mr, Nadeh for lending me the 
transiotions and for discussins nany points. 
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Besides the Batta*, the Fulani also settled aiong 
the Fali who occupied the wateor-shed of the Benue and the 
Chad basins. They infiltrated through the Guduten into 
the heterogeneous Pjai of the Maiha hills, The Marghi to- 


eother with sone Fabir, Acnuri,and Mancure oclements oc- 


a, 
cupied a strategic position on the Yedserai-kilena route 
followed by the bulk of tho Pulani during their centuries 

of immigration into Adamawa. The original centre of the 
Marghi was a large town west of the Mandara mountains and & 
few miles to the north of «= Uba. The Marghi did not 

offer any serious opposition to Fulani settlenent among then. 
On the eastern side of the Mandara, the moin wulani settle- 
nents were located on the Dianare plain where the Guissiga 
and Mussun people predconinated., To the south and south east 
of these were the Massa, Toupouri and Mundangs. For several 
years these peoples,for the nost part living in thin and 
scattered clusters, were subjected to tho predatory slave- 
raids of their stronger and better organized neichbours 


Lot 


like Bomu, Mandara, and wWadai, further south across the 
river Kebbi to the upper reaches of the Benue wore the Mono, 


and the Jei.t who were famous smiths, 


l. For theses trihcs generally sce footnotes 1-5, ~ oe: also 
Barth, II, pp.551 £f; J. lestringant, Les Pays de 


Guider er _au Caneroun, Yuounds, 19Ct. 


ee CL, senhanm and Clapperton, 1926, pp.1l16-119; Lcnoigne, 
po e94—114, 
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although a certuin degree of uniformity was created 
avons these non-Fulani tribes by the fact that many of 
hen were primarily occupied with cultivating lund, yet there 
were vonsidercwble differences in their custons and attitudes 
to groups other than their own tribes, There were no supra- 
GVLDAL OTreantagbaons fOr Bo IMI StOr i Leary or Ccenoniie 
co-operation. wach local group more or less ‘levised its 
own monons for keeping alive and was regurco. as a separate 
ontity.* The predovibnant unit of cfPective suthority was 
either the chief-pricst or chief who helt o-fice by virtue 
of bis contribution or that of his ancestors in founding 
and naintaining the survival or the village. 

In nany instances, such as anong the Gaanda, 
HIGL ss VOrPGy Sue am) MOR ehi: CASPO Was: at -COpLeL 
absence of secular chieftuinship, The priest or lL 
guardian of the tribal cult acted as the uniting agent, 
so that 1t was customary to have severul villages that 
lacked politiccl cohesion uniting thgether only because all 
of their people looked to the sume priest as the guarantor 
of their welfare .© It is therefore easy to sce how during 
the jihad such acephalous tribes 2volided confrontutions with 
Fulani at the political lovel and cithor converted to Islan 

opted to maintain their traditional cults and pay tri- 


bute. The cults or fetishes, espocially where these were 


eh ata yl Mal Sah ik a mE. rere eater ah Sn tel 
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iy Barua Lis peo: 
2. for examples see Meck, 1941, Vol.IT, pp.25-49, 369-70. 
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popular, would seen to have been their real sacred cow and 
nou the Prevention. Of poliLeLeel auvhorivy, Since wider tie 
Muslin tribute system their prissts continuca to cxercise 
their socio-religious functions as before, 

The Fulani who entersd A.durawa were nostly no- 
madic and sSend—-nomadcdic Puleni who devoted much of their 
tine to cattle culture, leading their cattle frou one 
pasture land to the other in an almost cndless search for 


frosh pasture, Vhe nueber of years thoy stayed on one 


snot was often dictated by two conditions - the reaction 


of the earlior suttlers in the locality to their presence, 
and how gstisfactory the conditions were for their cattle. 
Neithor the very carly innigrants, nor those who 
joincd then afterwards, secm to have been driven by the 
thought of domination and conquest nor be 2éal for the 
wholesale conversion of other tribes into Islan. uven where 
the tough nature of the occupation of the nomacic Fulani 
had: MAGE: GiGi GnduUrI ne sn oped Tor their Cefence,. tae 
Fulani were not warlike, and so, their infiltration to the 
Ssovutn took a perceful character, not causing any general 
upheaval: 2s Hasson puts it: 
4 ~ io st 7 ‘ l * a . 
'Depuis le XV’ sidcls ils s'6taient introduits 
dens le pays do la meniére la plus inoffensive, 
sollicit.unt des naitres au sol lL'autorisation 
de faire paitre et d'abreuver leur troupeau. 
ittirés por les riches paturages,plusicurs 
= a 7 ay 92 
des chefs des fanilles s'établis dans ces 
territvires on qualité de clients des 


populLliuions Locaics, 
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ie te Masson, “Tslaniseation ow chad et Au Canercun', 
Clean, No.265, 1943, p.73; Ch. also Sstrumel, pple; 
Vicars Boyle, 1910, pp.74-/7. 


4.0 
They avoiced conflicts especially in those areas where they 
wers in a ninority. Some authors say that wherever the 
Fulani settled they constituted a ninority,t but this was 
not alweys the case. More often if a Fulani group wi- 
shed tc rennin aloof from the neighbouring tribes it chose 
the site of its settlement some distancc from that of 
the other villages and farms, O6therwiss, the group settled 
in the towns and villages and inter-narried with the local 


people and became a part of the population, 


The Fulani ardo'en tricd to establish good working 
relations with the local tribes, and this sonetines involved 
giving and sonetimes exchanging presents with the neigh- 
bouring village leaders. In the abscnes of strong poli- 
tical organizations in several parts, the non-fuleni settlers 
aid not always interfere with the fPulani. They regaraed 
the Fulani as simply new settlers because the habit of nigra- 
tion among both Fulani and non-Fulani to new lands was wide- 
spores ia The Fulani wandered fron place to place owing to 


their nomadic hahits; the agricultural tribes moved as a 
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result of shifting cultivation or in search of new and 
richer hunting grounds. 

There were no rigid boundaries between the villages; 
in some places an outstanding geographical feature or tree 
represented the territorial limits of a village. In other 
places some chiefs wielded considerable power over a 
district and would demand rerognition even from those who 
lived outside the limits of their territory. In matters of 
land ownership and use the chiefs of such states were like the 
guardians of communal land and it would be customary, 
especially for strangers, to obtain permission to use any 
piece of land. The Fulani who settled or simply did trans- 
humance into such regions recognized the claims of the chiefs 
and often made pacts with them-or bought the right to use 
portions of the chief's territory by payments of 'grass money' 
(chede nae! 

some authors have, rather wrongly, seen in such 
demands and payments evidence of general Fulani subjection 


to non-Fulani. For example, Lemoigne: 


Leur soumission était compléte puisqutils ne 
refusaient m@éme pas le droit........ 
du seigneur @ leurs maitres. 4 
And Lestringant: 
'Le droit de parcours sur le territoire d'un 
village exigeait, @ tout le moins, la remise 
d'un ou plusieurs boeufs et un tribut journalier 
en lait. 


1. Lemoigne, p.134. 


‘ct&tait lA une cole de sorvilité et de 
perp&tucile soumission extérieure qui marqua 


al 


de mnanidrc indSlébile la peychologic 
meule ...' 


Tt is true that in many parts of Africu claus to land were 


often based on the right of the first settler; and thus 


the ‘owners! of the land on which other tribes had previous- 
ly settled. In such instances the Fulani wore subordinated 
to the organized authority.*© But conditions aiffercd fron 
one Tulani group to the other and also anons the non-Pulani; 
it scens that the Fulani wore free whenever they wished to 
leave the territory of a chief thoy did not Like 3? also thoy 
were not in any way bound to tho cniefs by enforced allegi- 
ance. in this light tho Pulani con not therefore justifiab- 


ly be said to have been subjected to non-Fulani. The 
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1, Lestringant, p.110; see also Rirk-Greene, 1958, p.128. 


2. See R. Jobson, The Golden Trade, Tondon, 1932, for an 
interesting analogy of Fulani subordination to organized 
locel authority in carly seventeenth century Ganbia. 

'In some placcs they have settled Townes, but for the 
nost part thoy are still wandering, uniting thomselves 

in kindred and families, ana so dpive their herds to- 
eethur: where thoy find the ground and soyle most 

fitte for their Cattle, thers, with the Kings allowance 
of the Country, they sit downe... The neoplo live in 
great subjection to the Nandingo, under which they sweiic 
to groane, for he cannot at any tinio kill a beefe but if 
they know it, the black-men will have the greatest share, 
neither can hee sell or barter with us for any connodity 
hee hath, but if it be knowne the other will be his part- 
ner, in so much as when the icn come unto us, they will 
watch the black-mans absence; or hiding their commodities, 
draw us covertly to sec it, that they nay have their 
returne privatce....! 

4. Lacroix, 1952, p.15; Oral evicence. This is true 
even nowadays irrespective of whether the ruler is 
fulani or non-Fulani,. 


4.3 
absence of many strone centralisod states, meant in nany 


Localitics these payments wore not usually istposed on the 


; ; ns L 
Fulani. They worc usually hot a fixncd amount” and 


in. 
origin they beman as a courtesy, before devclopings into 
an established practice.© 

Socially and politically the nomacic Pulani, 
who, aS has bcen pointed out constitutea the bulk of the 
Adanawa Pulani, were often an amorphous froun anong the 
non-Fulani. They ware never forced to ifentify theuselves 
with any particular tribe, nor did they plodge loyalty to 
local chiefs stiuply by virtue of where they lived. Those 
who made rules for the iulani and administer cd thoir con- 

4 

non intcrests were their ardoten, ? im ardo was often a 
succossful and influentiel man around whom others flocked 
and recognized as the one who weuld march in front of or 
lead thoir herds to the pasture erounds. It is said 
that Fulani cosmology Svcs men as being shut in a house 
and the ardo is the man who opens the doors so that his 
? 


companions coulc enter. By implicction it was te the 


ardg that the ordinary Pulani losked up for guidance, He 
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1. Vicars Boyle, 1910, p.74; C.J.Orr, The Making of Northern 
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Nigeria, end ed., London, 1965, p.6o 
2. Informant 9, Song. 
4. Kirk-Greene, 1958, p.1ieés. 


4, CF, Stonning, 1959, pp.50—52; St. Croix, 1944, pp.10, 19; 
Ba and Daget, 1962, p.103, 


5. Ba and Deget, 1962, p.105. 


Wie 
actcd as the intermediiry between his Pulani followers 
and the non-FPulani chiefs and authorities. 

His powers and routine functions, no doubt, 
varicd fron one locelity to the other. Im seme parts of 
Nigeria he is said to have had 'Littlc or no authority 
beyond his closer relativos!,~ while in Macina, he had 
"GH Bien oe Or. 22o ond -CEetn over lie subjedts'.< However , 
generally, it was the ardo who after consultation with the 
important porsgonalitives, decided on all negjgor issues, such 
as Where and when to go for transhunance, He usually of- 
ficiated at narriages, and funcrels, settled disputes, 
and, whore they were Muslins, load the faithful at prayers, 
particularly on Fridays, and the inportant tuslin feast 
AVS « 

Pulani pressure on the sood lnnd, scemncd to have 

mneated what could be acseribead as ‘Land hungoer' around 

Densa Poa near present day Garua. The majeur fuleni clans 
Girectly concerncd wore the Balen and Wollarbs, Thoy and 
the Batta hud common interest in the flood pluins,. These 


te 


lands were the best for cultivation, fishing and hunting 
and for pasturing cattlc. Im order to uvoid perennial 


conflicts with the Pulani sovic Battz groups, notably Batta 


Desa, eile eee west into the neighbourhood of Numan where 


Ll, St. Croix, 1944, p19, Secaniars 1959, pp .e50-52, 
Pe BE ane. Daescy. 1962. Wsi03. 


they built Domse Mosu (new Densa), and occupicd the sur- 
rounding low lands on the north bank of the Benue. still, 


sone of thu: were probably not satisfied that settling on 
: ae idles 
the novth bank of the Benue freed thon fron eine Coos 


* 


qnnee end for all, anc iffordcd the Gattea sufficient pro- 
tection against future Pulani cnersachnont. They therefore 
broke off fror. the parcnt group to forn 2 suh-tribal group, 
Bachona, taking with them the sacrud pot of the rain cult, 
thie nostv 24porbant Toritare vf whe BPLbG. Mie. oat. 
wore thus allowed ts sottle in these abandoned areag 
Without ony serisus Fighting or involvenent in the indi- 
FenNoOUSs Systbusris. 

Underst :ndebly this was only one sroun of Batta, 
Other chiefs like at Rukoul, Song and around present day 
Tole, Cla noo a. low the Palani ta beconc’ .< threat ct). “ther: 
thoy instcca insisted on the customary rites which include 
the jus »ringe Doctis Pron all anclucing Wuloai wren Their 

” 

arens of jurisdiction.” Some Fulani arc said to h ve con- 
formed in order to live in peace with these chicts. Many 
of the farnilies however, evaded the custom by payment of 


a bull or two and this wus universclly accented as a sub- 


ard 


os 
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stitute fron the Bulani 
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i. Garmmochan, 19675 pps6ee—55¢ Meck, 1931, Vol.ls pose-5. 

ae Barth, IIT, p.e4/9; Strurmel, p.1ll; Kirk-Greonc, 1958, pp. 
eo, lée8. This was confirmed by my own onduirics at Yola, 
Song, and Gurin fron both Batta anc Fulani infornants. 
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At first when the BSuleni populstion was snall 
such dernends could only «affect a few fanilics at a tine, 
But as H#ulani immigration to the Benue districts increased, 
the rursulearity of such d@iands becmis even finre worrylne. 
Unlike in the interior rugions where any custom that hurt 
the pride of the Fulani woule lead to onigraotion fran the 
Chiet "Ss: Juri sctetions day tie Benue Ci Sor.eus. “bho. scoOm 7uLONe 
thoursht to be so favouruble for more permimnent scettie- 
nents thet they had no wish to abandon the area. 

Apparently the mich FPuloni dia not worry having 
to pay to aveid the gus prinese noctis with their daughters 
but the real problom was with the way the paynents were 
often exacted. The chief would send his collectors to go 
either to the father or the head of the fuuily of the girl 
when he suspected he, would not get all «who. wanted 
through the local ardo, and selcct the required number of 
cows. - Oftentimes, those selected were among the 
best cows in the herd. My informants pointed to this as 
what nade the custon oppressive to many Fulani.?+ 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, pos- 
sibly around 1805, a renerkable crisis developed, resul- 
ting directly from opposition to the jus primnac noctis,. 
~rdo Njobbo, a local leader of Ba Fulani, rosiding near 
song, refused to pake payments against the gus orin 


ered eh 


noctis om to surrenécr his daughter to the waiting Battea 
So 
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Prine et The Butta prince isnoring his words procccded 
th wake his selection of the cows he required. —2do Njobpo 
n angor orderea his men to kéLL hin, ond this was a signal 
for hostilitics against the Puluni. Many of the informants 
who recall this revolt confirm that it was during the 
skirmishes that malom Hassana, futher of Modibbo adana, 
s) 
died.* 
The closeness of this event to. the outbreak of 
Uthnan dan Podio's jihad scuis to have led some writers to 
interpret the event as tho ectual beginning of tho jihad 
in penned? Others have gone so fur as to seo in it the 
GhLler. Motive for 20ane procecaine “bn Ui om, to Spell. Une 


stenderd of the jihad far the Jdanawa Pulani so as to re- 


4 Sa = “4 ; 
vongo the death of his futhor for otrivzypel this cvont, 
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ie er coaea Ee £8Sessient Report, 1911 Casals shed types eee) 
gel oe Cus KICE~Greens , 1958 ; Decco LAr anoshor 
tradition, which Loentifics 2rd. Njobbo as Irdo Borango 
Njobdi, hoot of the follarbe.”“Arin Njobbo appears to 
be nore accentable because the route of mierstion said 
to Reve been followed by Ard Njobdi ues for the Baten 
rithor than for the Vollarbe - BUC sSurunmool, ppadb-i1; 
Malus Maounde, '‘Sniereation dcs Peuhls Vollarbe du 
Mali eu Garneroun', being a aon inn fas A. ea Oe 
MS at the Lycée au Garua to be published in ABBIA. 
IL an incebted to TH. Moayssal for Graving my attention 
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2. bov also Hirk-Greene, 1958, 
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4. Kirlr-Gre CHO y LOG, Deleos Glenny Report, 1911, p.l4; 
Barclay, ‘History of Yola Provincs', 


4. Boreloy, ‘History of Yola Provines*; Glonrny Report, 


i91i, pelt. Vicars Boyle, 1910, p.¥6 refutcs this 
interpretation though without stating his reasons. 
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and possibly the clashes between Modibbo Hamman Njundi of 
Garua Winde and some sections of the Demsa Batta, put both 
the Fulani and local tribesmen before Uthman's jihad at 
daggers drawn with each other waiting only for a signal to 
start general hostilities. | 

These interpretations do not seem to be entirely 
true for the following reasons: The conflicts referred to 
were from all evidence a local matter. There is no evidence 
that similar revolts or conflicts followed immediately in 
other parts of Adanawa. Ardo Njobbo's action appears to 
have had a limited aims to emphasise that he was master 
in his own home, After all, it was not on the Benue that 
Uthnan's jihad was first introduced in Adamawa but in the 
north, south of Bornu. (See below p.71). And the first 
move of the Fulani who were settled around the Benue towards 
Uthman's movement did not come until 1808.° The conflict 
should be seen rather as that part of a continuous search 
by Fulani groups for security, and as resistance to 
involvement in certain customsthat were foreign to them and 
from which they did not derive any profit. 

The results of the I[llaga and the Kiri settlements 
reveal a different pattern. When Bondi la Malle died and 


the clan leadership passed to his eldest son, Buba Joda, 


1, Strumpel, pp. tite. , 
2, See Appendix, ‘é€hronology of events. 


the new loader decided te move oub of Unata Lane where his 

followers had been staying for somc tine to honour an in- 

vitation fron his friend the arnado sf Mundang Mono, 

However the lands which contained the best pastures in 

the region were owned by Bebo, arnada of Dana Ndoro, Joda 

nade a pact with Bobe,who in return for paynents of royal- 

ties in cottle, permitted the Pulani to graze freely through- 

out his territerics. as a fubther gesture of goodwill, 

Bebe gave Joda his daughter in marriage. Ths marriage 

proved fruitful, and Buba Njidda, successor to Joda, was 

one product.* 
Despite the desirability for cach group, Fulani 

and Dana, to understand the ways of the other, apparently 

the closcr the intcorcourse betwecn the Fulani community 

and the ruling 6lite of the Dama Ndoro becane, the more 

the conflicts of personality grew. This was particulerly 

so when Joda noved fron Liporo to Badjari, a mors centrally 

placed villege in respect of the threo Dama sub-tribes of 

Dana Ndoro, Dana Neodi, and Dana Arci. imnonge those who 

nost resented the favours extended to Jada and his followers 

were somo of the sons of Bebe .? They probably saw the in- 

fluence the BPulani gained, as a definite threat to thein 


traditionally held positions. 


The ct 
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iL. Husson, 1957; confirmed by informant 15, Rai, 
2. Husson, 1957; Strumpel, p.71; Mohanadou, 1963, p.2l. 
4. Husson, 1957, confirmed by informant 15, Rai, 
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Bebe's eldest son nursed increasing feelings of hostility 
and sought for an opportune moment to show this, One day, 
coming across a group of Fulani grazing their cattle near 
the river Godi, he pointed to a certain calf in an arrogant 
manner and asked his people to bring it to him. Then he 
turned to the Fulani and said, 'from now this calf is mine; 
your father is friendly not to me but to my father',. A 
scuffle ensued in which the Dama prince was Killed, | 

This brought the entente cordiale between Joda 
and Bebe to an abrupt end, The Fulani were indiscriminately 
attagked, but partly through luck, and partly through the 
support they received from those who disliked Bebe or felt 
his son had been in the wrong, Joda finally brought the 
situation under control His position vis-a-vis the Dama 
arnadoten became stronger, This position was further re- 
inforeed when Ganyei, arnado of Dama Arei died and the 
dispute over the succession led one of the contestants to: 
invite Joda to his aid. Joda and his ally successfully 
inflicted a crushing defeat over the other contestants to 
the chieftanship. Joda was thus well entrenched, while 
the majority of the Dama and Mono converted to Islam and 
agreed to pray and fast. 

The sequence of events leading to Joda establshe |. 


ing dominance over the Dama and Mono was fairly typical of how 


1, Informant 15, Rai as an explanation to Husson, 1957. 
2. Husson, 1957, Mohamadou, 1963, pp.21-22. 
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pany of the Puleni,~seattersd Gill over ocdiviawe,- Ssecurce 


the Pulani uade fricnds with some local tribe, Then if 
their sccurity were monaced cither by sorie dissident ele- 
ments within the tribe, or by other neighbouring tribes 
hostile ts: the tribe te which the Pula bad bdcone IPricnds, 
the @ulani and their local friends would wage war jointly 
against their enenies, and, in the tvent of victory, the 
Fulani would continuc to stay, or if dvfeated would onigrate 
to other regions, It was seldom a situation where tulani 
fought oxclusively on one side against the non-#fulani. 

Nor were all those who fought on the sido of the Fulani, 


+ 


Muslizs. Theo overriding consideraten would seen to hove 
becn the question of security. 

It is important to stress that although the 
knowledge of belonging to one clan was very nuch clive 
aniong all the Tllagea'tsn, there was not sufficient soli- 
darity oarong ths various grouns to nake the fact of their 
common ancestry functionally useful against other tribes. 


s na a * Af 
gach group fended for itself. fhenever one faction split 


cr 


Prin the iiein leudershin, 2b roe wn cd Ttscili <s 1 separate 
entity anc devebped its own local intcrests and leadorship, 
and the cegree to which one geroup of the sane clan could 
Have PECourse~ CS PNOTICr 1 tines af diiticul ty woule 


depend largely on sather foucters than sinply conmuon 


ett: 
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clanship. The weight of evidence, mainly oral evidence, 
points to the fact that there were no occasions when the 
clans as a whole co-operated as a single family. However, 
some Illagaten groups maintain bonds of kingship through 
marriages and the exchange of visits and presents, and 
this again would depend on what had been responsible for 
the initial separation of the groups from the parent body. 

With the Kiri'ten, after the first wave of migra- 
tions from Muri into Chamba (see above p.31), the second 
group led by Sambo greatly reinforced Modibbo Hay, and this 
evoked fear and misgivings on the part of the Chamba chief, 
Desi. Relations between the Fulani and Desi quickly de- 
teriorated and the Fulani attacked his town Diddo. | Desi 
fled the town and took refuge among the Koma on the Alantika 
mountains, He enlisted the support of the Koma who, together 
with his residual force made several raids on the Fulani in 
an effort to compel them to leave Chamba. Desi'ts efforts 
were in vain, and the Kiri Fulani firmly entrenched themselves 
in Chamba, making it an embryo of a Muslim state similar 
to Buba Joda over the Dama and Mono countries. 

The most important relation between the Fulani on 
the one hand, and non-Fulani on the other hand, was economic. 
Common social activites were very small due to differences 
of religion and of the nature of their occupations and 


cultures.“ The Fulani relied on their agricultural 


1. Mohamadou, 1964, pp.25-273; confirmed by informant 20, Tibati. 
oe UACTOIS, 19525. Die4s 


err oOsurs. Tae Weer sua lies es honey. and. filer, sroan cand 
other products fron their fourns. For these, tho Fulani gave 
io PSECU ab, Dupoer, Milk on paces. 

Such living in symbiosis and the need to retain 
ee vib Oe Gru. elt iores. fies ville Go vii oe. and. a0 
sone it tonded to bo stronser than in others. But wherever 
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the initial. hurdles far .acecptin 
had beon surmounted, petty misdemean ours or conflicts were 
often sottled on a personal level. For instance convolaints 
ebout Fulani cattle destroying crops, or about pilfcring 
Yulani cattle were trected on a man to man basis and not 


ae Sg th ce wa . di 
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onhbracing all Fulani against all non-Sulani 
Open ethnic conflicts were the excoptisan rather than the 
rule. sSonetines sone tribes woule refuse to lot the Fulani 
settle in thoir territory, and ot other tines relitions be- 
tween the Pulani colzrunity and their noighbourling non- 
Fulani woulda deteriorate and provoke general hostilitics 
but wherever theo Fulani were pushed inte ¢ tight corner, 
thoy sippely continucd on their nuertison 2voiding those 
areas wnerc they were not wented.” This was the general 
pattern, often animated by the desire te avoid sencralised 


conflicts 2s f..r as possible, and go ts other districts 
where they were assured of better treatront, 


mY oo Ural eee apenas P30 
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ly Leepeix, 1952, pos lO-20; conorully confiriod i: Sito 

trodition. Such confidtets over Livestock appear to have 
been general oo SndeGw. CAusCe. Gismny ison ot bho suland* 
sce o.g. M. Hiskett, ‘Kitab al-farg: 1 Work on the Habe 
hingdoms attributed to 'Uthnuan dan Bodio, 'BSO55, Vol.23, 
No.5, 1960, henceforth KF (Hiskott) p. 568, “Ba and Daget, 
L962, p.843; here some of the measures which were eventual~ 
ly adopted to protect Fulani cattle included regulating the 
transhumance and provicing armed escorts to the herdsmen, 
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sltnoush their attitudes towards ths inaiecnous 

AOuUlLstiom Varied 2ccarding ty Local Conui tienes, oli: ule 
Fulani seen te have maintained « high degree of consisten- 
cy in cncouraging narriages between cousins, or failing 
that, WLthin the @roun or clan, ixocanous marrieascs Tor 
PLM. Girls wero very Pare, anc, Ghd 
Aone the puroly nomadic Fulani. The non of the guttled 

oP town Fulani did however take wives from outside the 
tribe. But as the cultural achiovencnt of the tribes south 
of Bornu was generally low, the inclinetion of the Fulani, 
as a whole te be integrated and becmii « full part of the 
indigenous socicties was corresponécingly woo! cor. The 
rosult of teis has Deen Chey Gm udanawe wnidce in slevsaland, 
the #ulani heave been able to keep their racial characteris- 
tics and Language in « relatively pure state, 
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1. Sec footnote, @ below 3; clsuwhere on the Bautchi plateau 
this hes boen attributed to a sonse of raciol superiority 
by the Sulani; see St. Croix, 1044, pp.9-10O. 


Ce Bue ee Lig. 266} Hast, ppo.e6G-7; Ademawa, and to 
sole oxtent Gonbe is the only omirate in Northorn 


Nigeria wners Tausa is learnt as - succond longeuece. 
Ey Porcherm Carcroune: Fusfiuke: s the lingue franca and 
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nany of the Fulani would: not speak any other Tancuage. 
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e) Sone aspects of Fulani Islan: 
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het us now pause and bricfly examine the 


« 
Islonic sice of the pre-jihad misretions antl sattlenents + 


Source raterieal on Muslin activities in idanawa before 


the jihad is, searce. Nor has oral tradition been of 


much help in this regard, since informants tend to 
extrapolate from modern practices within their expe- 
rience, with little concern for chronology. Cur Imow- 
ledgs of pre-jihad Islam is therefore based on scat 
tered references which at the monent produce only a 
general picture. 

among all the various Pulani categories® 
or sub-cultural divisions, the nomadic Fulani have held 


thenselves aloof from Islanic influences and generally 


renained non-Nuslin.? Following this general pattern 


lL. for some general survey on Islan in Adamawa, see Me 
fasson, 'Islanisgetion au Tchaé et au Nord Caneroun', 
CHa.M, No.265 1938. Prestat, 'Marua —- Ville D'Islan', 
CHE..M, fo.ci76, 1953: He Geneuil, ‘'L'islam sa Posi-~ 
tion, son Influence Actuelle sur une Tribu PFaienne du 
Nord Camerount, CHa, No.2708, 1954; Gr. Bejyries, 
'L'Tslan au Cameroun’, CHELM, No.2936, 1958; Dubie, 
Christianisme, Isls: et animisne chez les Banoun', 
ComaM, No.2541, 1950; P. Alexendre, ‘Islan in Caneroun' 
in Jv. Kritzeck and W.E.Lewis, Islan in frica, New 
York, 1969, pp.270-??. are, 

2. Theres are for exarnple, Fulbe na'i (cattle Fulani) or 
Fulbe lafide Chush Fulani), Mulbe’ siire (town Fulani); 
cf. Hopen, pp.l-3; Stenning, T9595, pp.4-11. 


Dupire, 1962, pp.26-28, Stenning, 1959, pet. OO. 
Temple, Notes on the Tribes, Provinces, Zmirates and 
States of the Northern Provinces of Nigeria, tondon, 
L522 Cond, ed.) pet99. . 
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it covld be easily assumed that the nomadic Fulani, who 
formed the bulk of the Pulani immigrants ° in  -CLAHaWe ¢ 
were non-Muslims. In his geosraphical and historical 
Bello cic pot 


even mention the fulani~Muslin cormunitics in Adanawa 


account of the Wester Sudan, for exannle 


“ee 


This would indicate that as late as the first decade of 


t 
the nineteenth century the Muslin communities south of 
Bornu, that is, in Mandara and w.danawa, were neither 
widely known nor important enough to have ceservead men- 
Gion by such a well-informed author. Indeed Trininghan 
has gone further to suggest that before the jihad the 
Fulani in Adamawa were 'pagan'; 


In Adanawa at the beginning of the Fulbe 
revolution all the inhabitants, including 

Fulbe nomads who had discovered the land 

to be especially suitable for their cattle, 

were pagan, and though a Muslin Bulbe dcynasty 
was founded and was kept in existence by the 
British, the najority of the tribes (except D 
for former slaves) renein unaffected by Islan. 


w Similar view was also expressed by Migon: 


Toulbé &taient encore sounis aux chef 
aLlens du Founbina et du Ga POUR § ae nt 
Beate nt pas encore convertis a la religion 

Gu Frophéte. 3 
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lL. M. Bello, 'Raudthat' ul ifkari', translated by H.R. 
Palmer, JS, Vol.XV, 1915-16, pp,.261-273; IM (_rnett), 
PPecHl?; Palmer, 1936, pp.270~-73 


2. ded, parietal isles ii —eeorae Oxford, 1959,p.20. 


3. iiizon, 'Les Royaunes FouLbes' pe254,. His view was pro- 
bobly nee to incorrect reading of a eres and Barth whon 
he cited as suoporting sources, 
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However, the evidence clearly suggests that 
there were Tfuslim Fulani in jdamawa before the jihad. 
The carly Fulani nigrants from Malle into Hausaland (Kano) 
and Bornu included Muslins who performed various Islanic 
functions.~ The earliest Suropean record on the ..danawa 
Fulani, just over ten years after the debut of the jihad, 
noted: aa 


They (the fulani) are a very handsome 

race of people, of a ceep copper colour, 
who seldon mix their blood with that of the 
negroes, have a peculiar Language of their 


own, and are Moslen, 2 
Similarly an early description of wdanawa in 


an .rabic nanuscrint Cwritten before 1824) recountea »% < 
that two-thirds of ésdamawa's inhabitants were inficels 

and one-third 'Felan Mohanedans!.? There is also the cir- 
cunstantieal evidence as seen in the action of the Fulani 
when they joined Uthnan's jihad (ses below, p. 77), 
though this particular evidence might point to only 
Islanic leadership, that is, only the arco'en or a snall 
Glite were Muslins, not their followers. There is no 


evidence however to justify this in wdsnawa where Islan 
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lL. See above, on. 19 ; see also Barth, iV, De 150; M.Hiskett, 
ee am in Ae » in J. Kritzeck and W.H. Lewis, eds. 


2» Ses snd Glapperton, 1826, p. 115. 
4, Clanperton, 1929, Appendix ITT, p.335 


Do 


docs not appesr to neve been regarcea as a. caste or class 
religion. Thus it is ressonable to concluce,as indeed 
many recent authors have expressed, that before Uthnan 
here were Muslins in :. anawa.t 

Tas Islan of the Muslin Fulani in Jcanawa showed 
certain distinctive features: a) It was non-proselyti- 
ging; b) it permitted a tolerant syncrstistic synthesis 
between the non-Islenic and Islanic belicfs that was 
enphasisec by .damawa's remote position and the attitude 
of the non-tfuslins to religions in general, 

In Hausaland and Bornu the Fulani settled anong 
people who at least professed Islan, anc. who through the 
visits of sharifs, 


vpllsrims, clerics or scholars and 


exposed ta currents of Muslin ideas. The situation in 
~anawea was entirely different. Here,the Muslin Fulani 
were introcucing Islan into the region for the first tine, 


and also, befors the jihad, Adomawa lay gsceographically 


drraby +. Serta ounce erweibreerbet aie rsa 
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Le Vicars Boyle, 1510, p.74; Strunpel, pp.6-7; Masson, 
pe6; Beyrics, pel; Lacroix, 1966, pp,401-~2; Haye 
the two opposing views expressed above are only a 
contradiction in terns owing to the difviculty ae chore 
fining who was a Muslin. he Uthmaniyya (see below, 
pe70, nel ) definition of a Muslin was hardly con- 
Ssistent,apparently owing Be the difficulties of forming 
& consensus of opinion ove wha Mt constituts2 polytheisn 
and unbélief. cf. D.M. hast orice Meas acne ery 
'Attompts at defining a Muslin in 19th Century Housa- 
Jand and Bornu', Journal, Histori LCA. Society of Nigeria 
dnoNy ITils. 35 1966, DD. LOO, For purposes oe this 
thesis I an using the tern Muslin. in its operational 
sense of anyone who calls and TeBcrds hinself a Muslin 


~ see kM, Lewis, ed., Islan in Tropical .frica, London, 
1966, De 5S. 
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sutside the nermal trade and pilgrim routes that linked 


the Sudan te Nexrth Africa and tstia,t 


This naturally af- 
fected the manner in which the Fulani camperted themselves 
anong the non-Muslims. Added ts this was the fact that 

the Fulani hed net in the first instance entered the re- 
sien for the sake of extending the frontiers of Islan, 

but to pasture their cattle (see below, p.22), Being in 

the main nomadic or semi-nomadic Fulani they were constant- 
Ly on the move, and for the Muslims ameng them, such mo- 
bility seldom allowed sufficient time fer their Islamic 
influences to make the strongest impact on the vast po- 


pulation of non-Muslius, 
They were thus not treligious revolutionaries!, teachers 


or fanatics af the faith. And as Lacroix puts it, 


L'absence de tout fanatisme religieux et 

la finesse des preniers, les rivelités 
intestines des seconds facilitérent Largenent 
les choses. Certains arbe Fulbe en vinrent 
ainsi & pesséder une réélie autorité sur 

les population chez lesquelles ils vivaient,. 
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1. Fer reletion between Jdanawa and pilsrinms! route, see 
O. Hl-Nagar, ‘Jest tfrica and the Muslin Pilerinage: 
An Hist -rical Study with special Reterence to the 


Wineteenth Century, Ph.D thesis, S.0.208., Io65, 
OD.obL ff, 


2e Lacroix, 1952, p.19; also see Masson, p.7; <A. Guintini, 
'L'Tnfluence de 1'Islam dans 1a Region du Logone et 
du Mayo Kebbi', CHEAM, No.298, p.15; Lestringant, 
pp, L09-10, 
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The story of Adama and —hnnadu Maiha is of con- 
siderable interest and further illustrates the non~- 
oroselytiging feature in the Adamawa Islan, -round 1806 
during Buba Yero's jihad east of the Gongola river into 
Marghi country, (see below, pp.71-72 ) Maiha was one of 
the non-Fuleni settlements which accepted Islan without 
a fight and its chief took a Muslim nase ahnmadu. Buba 
Yero left some Fulani to teach Ahmadu and his men how to 
pray. However in 1809 when Uthnan gave Adama these ter- 
ritories, the progress of Buba Yero's Fulani instructors 
was found to be very slow. So Adana recruited more 
teachers from Rilba, but after five years, there was still 
little progress and some of the teachers had left Maiha, 
due to, as the tradition reports, their trying to take too 
much power into their hands, With this fiasco, uhmadu 
wrote Adena to employ more Fulani from Garua. Although 
there were many learned men at Garua none was willing to 
eo and sebtle in Moiha.> 

The attitude of the non-Muslins to religion in 
general before the jihad was also important. They accepted 
the existence of and even the need for different religions 


ed 


or aults. They regarded one's religion as part of one's 
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1. 'The Story of AsAhmadu Matha', in peetony of Yola Notable 


Fanilies, 19432, being a file at the Yola ProvincLal 
Secondary School containing unpublished MSS and type- 
scripts which were collected together with the stories 
published in R.M, Hast, Stories of Old Adanmawa, London, 
1934, I am most grateful to Dada, wire of 2.1, East, 
and Alhaji Ahmed Joda for drawing my attention to 
this file. 

ee SES below, 2. G4. 
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heritage. Religious observances, were a tribal or 'state! 
affair, and there was hardly any clear-cut dycho tony be- 
tween 'state' and tchurch'. Jmong the Batta end their 
apparenté(s). for instance, although the chief was dis- 
tinct from the priest of the cult, Nzeanzo, the chief's 
coronation rites made hin ‘a son of the tribal cult' and 
his tentire prestige and strength was bound up with the 
cult! 1 

Tt was clear that one's basic religion was 
sonething one was born into rather than something one 
consciously acquired. A man was Muslim because that was 
what his father practised; similarly a non-Muslim ad- 
hered to his cult, because that was the cult of his father 
or ancestors. In Gobir it was exactly such a restric- 
tion to the faith of one's father that Barkin Gobir 
tried to impose on Uthman. In J.danawa the lluslin-Fulani 
accepted the restrictions, and the thought of proselyti- 
zing or attempting to persuade co:munities to abandon their 
natil worship was unusual. 

Therefore neither the Muslin-Fulani, nor those 
practising other religions, tried to impose or deny the 
other the basic right or freedom to worship as they chose, 


but pernitted conpetition among what they regarded were 
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1. Meek, 1931, Vol.1, pp.25-49, 


e2 
different 'gods'. This attitude was well represented BY 
‘during the jglhad period and in some sense the wars were \ 
seen as part of this competition (see below, po.L54ffe. 
wif one 'god' proved overwhelningly stronger, then it atte 
| raced the adherents of its rivals, This sort of compe- 
tition was given free play and there was a noticeable 
absence of mutually exclusive categories in religion. 
But the zeal, the interest, and the capacity 

for better understanding of Islam was ever present anong 
the Muslin Fulani, and some, especially from among the 
Negara and Wollarbe, went either to Hawsaland or to Bornu 

to learn under famous teachers. Modibbo .dama was one of 
such students who is said to have been in Bornu for several 
years where he pursued higher studies in Islam under the 
fanous malen Kiari, who also taught another flagebearer of 
Uthman, Ibrahim aaki of } Katbagun.t Tradition also credits 
Modibbo Hamman Njundi of Garuc Winde with having studied in 
Sokoto before Uthnan's jihad. it is further renarkable 
that Fulani from -.damawa were present among the helpers 


(angar) of 2zbdulleh in Gobir at the beginning of hostili- 
2 


lL. Vicars Boyle, 1910, p.75; Mirk-Greene, 1958, p.129; 
Urvoy, pe99; Struapel, ple. 


ee Strumpel, p.47. 


ties against the Hausa chiefs, 
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43. Gidado dan Lana, Raugd al-jinan, translated by H.G. 
Harris (typescript) te ee l:25; henceforth, 
RJ (Harris). Of. Hiskett, 1957, pp.565, 569 for re- 
ference to oné Ibrahin al-Barnawi fron Mandara who 
taught Abdullah before the jihad. 
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The homes of reputable malams served as schools. 
Most often parents taught their children enough to enable 
them to say their prayers in Arabic, In the daily practice 
and comporsment of the Muslims, it was the external forms 
se Pekan that were stressed, for instance observing the 
hours of prayer and the rituals before prayer, keeping the 
fast during Ramadan and not eating pork. Otherwise, 
other familiar prescriptions, for instance that the men 
should go about with head-gear, that women should wear 


the veil were never rigorously enforced.* 


Alsa, we are 
told, no attempt was made to impose purdah. During the 
dances or tribal celebrations, both male and female mixed 
and danced together, 

Oftentimes, as the need arose, an individual 
might avail himself of some functional aspect of a reli- | 


gion or cult to which he did not belong. A non-Muslim J 


: might, while maintaining his cult, look to Islam to 


help provide him with wealth, or general prosperity. For 
example, sometime before the jihad the people of Guduk, 
twelve miles north of Song, are said to have worshipped 
the books of a Muslim who lived and died among them, in 


order to secure the benefits which the books were thought 


to offer.” 


1. Vicars Boyle, 1910, p.74; Strumpel, pp. 6-7. 


2. Oral evidence from informants at Yola, Garua, Rai, 
Marua. 


3. Glenny Report 1911, p.2e6; 'The Story of Ahmadu Matha’, 
History of Yola Notable Families, 1942, A tradition re- 
coraea in Meek, T9311; Vol.T, Dpi24—-25. confirms that 
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That was important about a relizion for TFulani 
and non-Fulani alike sceeus to have been its contribution 
to the well-being of the individual or comunity. People 
saw differences in the religions not so much in their 
doctrines, but in their practice and effectiveness. The 
relivions of the non-Muslims took the form of rituals 
and were never encunbercd by cooigus doctrines, Islan 
entailed both practice and doctrine. Whe doctrinal aspect 
of Islon was largely lgnored or inadequatoly learnt, 

A good knowledge of the Quran, tradition and the Law, 
was only possible wherc the facilities for such training 
were available. Adanawa was cut off fron the main centres 


of 


el 


slanic Learning and traffic, and such facilities as 
books, qualified teachers and writings; materLal wers 


avoallable to very few if at slit 


Thus the search for security, which also con- 
Sisted of findings effective renedics against evil spirits 
and jinn, , magic, and witchcraft by both Muslins andimn- 
Muslims, led islan to a state of tolerant synthesis with 
‘Non+-Islanic practices. This was chiefly visible in the 


extonsive use of amulets, and in mixing various cattle 
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F/n. cont. from previous page. 
the people of Guduk were Muslins before the jihad, but in 
Meek's own estination Islamic influence among them was not 
considerable. See also Yenple, p.567 for an observation tn 
1L9OL1L that 'they worshin a hill where the mark of Muhamnad's 
foot can be secn as he stepped over from Mecca!t, 


lL. Gf. Barth, ll, pp.266-67; Beyries, p.2, for the role of 


Ollerins and Hausa traders in trying to nect the demands 
for books and writing material in Adamawa,. 
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rites with Islan. 

There were strictly speaking three kinds of 
amulets (laiya, sing. laiyaru) in existence in Adanawa, 
depending both on their content and who made them, Firstly, 
there was the laiyaru made by a non-Muslim containing 
concoctions of various 'medicines'; secondly, one made 
by a Muslin encasing verses from the {uran mixed with lo- 
cal medicines; thirdly, one made by a learned Muslin 
encasing only verses from the Quran written on clean nma- 
terial.t in Tya'lal-sunna, Uthman accopts the third type 
as Sunna and condemns the rest as pagan or at best dange- 
rous and unnecessary. He adds that the names and attri- 
butes of God can also be used as long as the words are 
not cut up and the letters taken out of order. This was 
generally accepted by the Muslins as a form of silent 
prayer, 2 but it was custonary in idanawa for Muslim and 
non—Muslins alike to mix up the three types of laiya, 
using as their only standard the ability of the amulet 
naker to communicate with the supernatural, 


The expericnce of Barth some fort ears after 
49) 
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1. Oral evidence, Gurin. 
2. Balogun, pJd90. 


4. For a general study on amulets sec A.E.W. Budge, 
Anulets and Superstitions, London, 1930, 
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the jihad illustrates how strong the fecling was to possess 


by 


laiyaruirrespective of from whom it was received. In Yola 
itself nany Muslins called on hin for laiya and for ne- 
dicines.+ it Holna a group of non-Fulani Tiuslin converts 
went as fer as to identify him with one of their gods, 
'fote', who they thought might have cone 'to spend a day 
with them to make then forget their oppression and mis- 
fortune! ,< wet | 
In this respect, Muslims apparently acquiesccd 


in the general attitude of the non-Muslizs who by and 
& 


rm 


large regerded Islam as just another source of super- 
natural power. At Gurin, for instance, it is reported 
that the Fulani had a special place where remains after 
birth were duped because it was believed the area had 
been cleared of all evil spirits that might harm newly 
born Heveee They also had a custom whereby a piece of 
the afterbirth was preserved in an amulet, to be tied 


round the child's leg or neck to protect it fron witches. 


13 
‘ 


A 


charms in ordsr to make thoir cattle flourish. Some wore 


pracelets on their wrists, some sought for woods with much 
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1. Barth, 11, pp.495, 499, 517, 523; Cf. also Ibid., p- 
449 for a cleric's interest in Barth's anulcts, 


2, Uday eho: 


ree 


4. Informant 11, Gurin. 
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sap, like the fig (Ibi) or the gutta fig (dundehi), and 


as part of a ritual would drink part of what they collected, 


1 


and pour or sprinkle the rest on the cattle, While in 


Yola as Resident, Brackenbury observed one of such an 
cient customs which denonstrates the synthetic pattern. 


Their (cattle Fulani) whole life centres round 
their cattle, and their religion is apparently 
based on the propitiation of any cvil influence 
which nay harm the cattle, When sickness is 
rife anong the cattle, or when there is a 
shortage of rain, the herdsman will go into the 
bush with his cattle, strip hinself of his 
clothes, and standing among the beasts will 
cerenonially anoint their horns with nill 
Muhannadan Mallamai are also employed to walk 
round a cattle enclosure seven tines, repeating 
portions of the Koran. These ceremonies are 
supposed to avert evil influences, Spitting 

is used to avert the work of evil spirits, 

who are called Ginaji (Jinns ). They also have 
recourse to cross twigs and pieces of broken 
pots, which are placed at cross roads to 
propitiate the spirits; ... ily impression is 
that they are prepared to use any form of rite, 
pagan or Muhammedan, which will bring prosperi- 
ty to their cattle, 2 


This stote of affairs which Triminghan describes 
as 'tdualisn! and 'accomnodation! between Islam and non- 
Islamic forms of religion probably led Barth who snarcd 


the experience in the nineteenth century to observe while 


fy amaian 


a 
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lL. F.W. Taylor, ‘Notes on the “ulani', 1923 enc. (b) in 
Monograph on Fulani, CSO 261/06098 Nik; for other cus- 
Eons connected wh cattle, see Ba, L966, D DPe ae —703 
Gulla Pfeffer, Les Djafun - Bororo, leur soci té, leur 
Scononie © et leur sedentarisation sur le haut Tateau du 
Weaundere, 153 1933 Ctypescript) ANY, DD. - 
on “pp e 56-69. During the jihad in places "like Macina. 

(cf. Ba and Daget, 1962, pp. S4 ff.), where attenpts were 
(or to abolish the traditional cattle rites, tensions 
developed between the orthodox Muslims and some of the 
ardo "Cle | 

2. HeA.Brackenbury, "Notes on the 'Bororo PFulbé!' or Nomad 
iCattle Fulani! " JAS, Vol axxTIILT, 1924-24, p.2/o. 
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in the Logone that 

their ITslen, was of | poor character; end the 

whole knowledge of religious natters which 

they possessed, with the exception of a few 

elevated persons, consisted of a few nhrases 

which they learnt by heart without understand-~ 

ing their meaning and the practice of circun- 

aision, lL 

Although the degree of 'dualisn' end tacconnoda~ 
tion! between Islam and the other forms of religion was 
considerable bofore the jihad, yot within the theore- 
tical franework of Muslin belief, thore existed in Adanewa 

sos, ae ; . 

the Muslin dychotomy of dar al-Islam (the abode of Islan) 
and dar al-harb (the abode of war), This committed the 
iMuslins to several courses of action should a man with suf- 
ficient religious authority summon then, for instance, 
‘commanding of righteousness, emigration (al-hijra) fron 
the abode of war (dar al-harb), the appointment of the 
Commander of the Faithful (amir al-nu’ninin), and the 
waging of Holy War (al-jihad). é 

Here, locked in these injunctions, was the po- 
tential source of conflict betwecn the Fulani, who con- 
stituted the abode of Islan, and the non-Fulani indige- 


aide 


nous populetion who lived in the abode of war. They 
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lL. Barto, TII, p.e304; see also Tbid., IT, p.376; for an 
earlicr observation on the Fulani in general, see 
Clapperton, 1$29, pp.224-c4, 


e. See Uthman dan fodio, Wathigat “nl-al-Sudan, edited and 
translated by ..D.H. Bivar, Journal of African History. 
oe No.2, 1961, po. 149-40;"henceforth "8 

Bivar). 
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provided 'the flag, the idecolozy ond the ammunition’, 

when Uthnan dan Fodio summoned them to begin the jihad. 
The existonce of a tolerant synthesis was upset during 
the jihad through insistence on differences betweon Muslins 


and non-Muslins. The next chenter is an attempt to exanine 


the effects of this new developnont. 
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CHAPTER IT 


Ad LAD EN ae Det 


a) From Uthnan to dena: 

The jihed in .damawa was en offshoot of Uthnan 
dan Fodio's novenent. Uthnan's movenent graduclly built 
up during the late eightcenth century, and reached a 


mn 


turning point in February 1804, with the higjra fron Degel 
to Gudu, both to the west of the canital of Gobir, and 
with the unanimous. - clection of Uthuan den Fodio as 


amir al-mu'ninin, This was imncdiately followed by the 


The 
declaration of jihad against Sarkin Gobir, Yunfa, son of 
Nafata. Following its successes at Gobir and Kebbi, the 
Uthnaniyya” movenent spread eastwards throughout Hausaland, 
to Bornu, Adamawa and Baghirni, and westwardgto Macina, 
within less than twenty years of the outbreak of war.” 


The causes that led up to the call to arms have 


been elaboratsly stated from the point of vicow of the 


Senay 
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lL. Hirst used by Adeleye ct al.(p.3 ) as an adjective; the 
term has been used in this thesis (noun Uthnani(s)) to 
refer to the followers of Uthnan dan Fodio. The Fulani 
groups who joined the jihad did so (a) as part of 
Uthmen's movenent, and (b) with a desire of remaining 
a part of his empire, accepting Uthnan's stundard of 
Islan as theirs. 

ee For further dotails see Last, 1967, pp.23-45; FH. tle 
Masri, 'The Life of Shehu Usuran dan Fodio before the 

jihad', JHSN, 11, 4, 1963, pp.435-48; H...5. Johnston, 
The Fulent Empire of Sokoto, London, 1967, pp.35-91. 
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Uthnanis in a series of letters to a contemporary op- 
ponent of the jihad, al-Kanoni, effective ruler of Bornu.+ 
.ccording to the Uthmanis, the jihad was both defensive 
ond offensive. It sought to defend the right of the 
Muslins to teach and convert pcople unimpeded, and, also 
to defend the Muslin Community and its property against 
ettacks from the Hausa chiefs. On tho offensive side, the 
jihad sought to destroy non-Muslin practices enong the 
Hausa Tiuslims and reforn Islan, replacing non-tMuslin with 
Muslin rulors. *“ 

Uthnan's jihad did not became a sorious natter 
anong the Sulani Muslins in Adamawa until five ycars 
Later in 1809.° “or those in tho Benuc district, this 
tine lapse was probably connected with voroblens of connu- 
nication and also a habit of thought anong the Fulani 
based on peaceful co-cxistence with the non-Fulani popula- 
tion, The situation in the north was rather differcnt, 


Before the jihad, between 1800 and 1806, Bautchi Gordi, 


& Fulani lfuslin warrior from Gombc, as a Llicutscnant of 
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1, IM Girmett) pp. loo- 26; —“Tohnston, 1967, pp.el02-ll1le2 
for a discussion of the corre a era iene TT (Hiskett) 
pp.108-09; Uthnan dan FPodio, Tanbikh ‘1 Thwen (TT) 
Craenslated. Dy ent Palner, 328% “VOleslV, LOIF=I5, pp. 
189-152, 


ee THiS was in keeping with Utnman's maxin that 'the 
gsovernnent of a country is the Ee aoae of its king 
without question', TI (Palmer) 328, Vol.IV, p53. 


r ms ‘ t 1 mo cm 1 
4, See Appendix, "Ghronology of Evonts?2 
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Buba Yero crossed the Gongola vallcy, anc rava 
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Lungunda and Lale tribes as far as the Marghi country. 
Here he wes joined by the ITllaga Sulani at Uba and to- 
gother they established nuciei of Muslin Fulani rule a 
Uba and Bazza, acknowledging Buba Ycoro as thoir Emir and 
peconing one of his tributary states. 

In 1808 Buba Yero hinsclf visited these regions 
as a lieutenant of Uthnan dan Todio and “@mir of Gombc, 
He came with os large force of cavalry and infantry and 
with the help of local Fulani, easily overran the scate 
tered Marghi settlements as far cast as the river Luwe 
near Guidder.* By this tine, the “ulani war against Bornu 
was well under way. Harly in 1808 Ibrahin Zaki, Buba Yero 
and Gwoni Muktar, Fulani lcaders who had obtained flags 
fron Uthnan, launched a concerted attack on Bornu and took 
its capitel Ngazzaregamu. Nine nonths later, the Bornu 
leader, Mai Ahmed with the help of al-~Kaneml reconquercd 
Ngagzareganu and drove out the Fulani .? 

Tac news of thesc events in Bornu reached the 


Hulani who were settled sround Maruca through the refugees 
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1. W.H, Paul, History of Uba District , (typescript) 
Nik: strurpel, ppele- ~La. 


2. Gazetteer, 1927, pp.le-15; ibrahon, History of Buba 
Yero.; “trusipel ppel3-l4, 


4, Prestat, ppe2-3; for a description of the carly events 
of the jihad in Bornu,see IM (mete). ppst 0001s 
Urvoy, pp.98-100; Stenning, 1959, pp.40-45; Last and 
Meae Q1l-Hagg, 1965, ppeesl-240; fA. Schultze and P,u.. 
Benton, The Sultanate of Bornu, London, 1968, pp.19-2l. 
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who fled from Bornu to Gombe, Bautchi and parts of ..damawa. 
fie news arouscd a sponteneous feeling of involvenent 

enongs the Fulani Muslims who gathered around their local 
leader, Harvaan Selbe, and started praying by day and by 
night. 

Sucn oxpressions of Fulani solidarity did not 
pass unnoticea. They alarned ete, the -rnado of Guissiga. 
He may have secon in this a general determination by the 
Fulani to attack all established authority. Consequently, 
he attacked the Muslin cormunity or village of Bilniti on 
river Sannage (Tsannaga) and a few miles fron Marua. The 
Fulani rose in self-defense, Several Fulani were killed 
including Scelbe.* Kawo Yero, one of the Marua Fulani, 
assuncod the leadership through his military talents. He 
nad very little education. He felt that if Muslin agita- 
tion were to continuc, the military strength and preparcd- 
ness of the szrnado would lead to the annihilation of the 
Fulani. Kawo Yero therefore negotiated a truce with Leta. 

Kawo Yoro's stand was not accentable to many 
Puleni, irdo Alkassum, leader of the Fulani group at 
one pe ils Por couments on the role of prayers during 


the jihad; here probably both as a weepon against the 
enemnics of Islan and as a discipline, 


peat ey 


FEAR RL neem he Seopa wae ae LA A Rica h ol aten  , 


2. Prestat, pp.2e-33; Zeltner, 'Notes Relatives a L'Histoire 
du Nord-Cancroun', Etud, Can., Nos.35-36, 1953, pp.13-17; 
Modibbo Bakari, ‘Histoire dés Sultens dco Maroua', 
uwHBIL, No.3, 1964, pp.77-92; Lenoigne, p.148,. 


4s Intortient 12, Maerua, 
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Makabay, fclt so disappointed that he enigratecd with some 
of his followers to Bogo «> Hannan Danraka, a well read 
Muslin who had attained the status of nodibbo, openly 
challenged Kawo Yero. Damraka was originally from Bornu 
and he wes well known to the Fulani at Bilnmiti, his new 
home town, at Makabay and at Marua.e Before hostilities 
broke out, he cane cvery Friday to Marua to preach and 
explain Islam. Kawo Yerows assassinated, and that very 


year Arnado Guissiga died and his son Magreng, also called 


2 


Bi Marue, replaced hin, Fulani morale was greatly boosted 


by the death of the srnado, which was attributed to divine 


providence.” The Fulani lost no tine, Danmreka summoned 


Magreng to submit to Islan. He answered by attacking the 
Fulani, but this time the Fulani were successful. Having 
been deserted by many of his people Magreng was defcated 
and killed by the Fulani. Damraka constructed a mosque 
and set up a Muslin government at Marua,. bout 1809-10, 


he left Marua with a delegation to go to Sokoto to receive 


1. Frestat, pe. 


2. Prestat, pe veports that Kawo Yero was assassinated 
by Magreng,son of i.rnado Guissiga, but this is neither 
supported by deltner nor by the infornants at Marua, 
who said nobody knew. My impression is that if anybody 
had a motive for assassinating Kawo Yero, the least 
likely person was Leta or his son. It was rathor with 
his tribesnen, the #ulani, in particular those who 
itched for the jihad, that Kawo Yero had trouble. Be- 
Sides, Prestat's account appears suspect since it also 
makes Magreng the assassin of Hamman Selbe whom Modibbo 
Bakaril, op.cit., p.7/7,identifies simply as ‘un paten', 

3. Throughout the jihad it was custonary to attribute any 


incident which advanced the cause of the Muslims to 
divine providence, or the will of God, nothing was 
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the flag of gihad fron Uthman, but on his way, he learnt 
that Modibbo «dana from Gurin had already been given a 
flag and that Marua was within Adama's emirate. Danraka 
then visited Gurin and recoived a flag from tdana to 
continuc the jihad. 

For the majority of the Adanawa Fulani however, 
the foundation, at least initially, of the jihed was dif- 
ferent. The legality of the jihed was not founded on self- 
defence, so that, for instance, the much publicized Uth- 
mnaniyya defence of fighting against the Hause rulers 
pecause the Muslins had been attacked, because they had 
been forbidden to propagate their faith anong any not 
born Muslin, was not epplicable. Unlike the Fulani in 
Gobir, the Fulani in Adamawa were not under any threat; 
they were not living through any najor conflict with the 
non-Fulani rulers; the situation was basically an atno- 


Sphore that was not charged with any social, political 


or economic crisis, Besides, except the Kingdon of 
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F/note conb., from provious De 
claimed as an exclusive mark of personul merit. Sce below, 
Pe SO, Ny ls 


1. Modibbo Bakari, p.7S leaves open the question whether or 
not Denreka wont to Sokoto with ..dema to receive the flag, 
but “eltner, pp.l4, 17 and also Mal Hammadou Bassoro, 
p.65, state that Danmrakea and others went to Sokoto with 
wadana - seo conments bclow, n. ly, p79. Pe 


2. Besides the argunent advanced above pp.42/this could be \ 
inferred from the lack of mention of any crisis as the 
Fulani prepared for the jihad. Scc Bast, p.19; Lacroix, 
1952, ppel4-17; The nearest to a crisis was i.rdo Njobbo's 
revolt against the jus primac noctis (pp.46—49 -), but I! 


\ argued that this conflict was a local affair. My view is 


\. opposed to an interpretation which prosents the events 
in the enirate before the jihad, as leading /conterscere 
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Mandara, all the non-Fulani peonvles south of Bornu were 
non-Muslins with a wide variety of different fornus of 
worship. . - ie Rg The depth of Islam among 
he fulani was in many respects only superfifldal, and sone 
especially the Mbordten, renocined non-Muslin. (See above 
ppe58 ff) jIslan was in no Ganger of suppression by non- 
Muslins., On the contrary, in sore parts Fulani leaders 
had entrenched themselves as Muslin rulers before the 
jihad, foPning what could be technically cescribed as the 
abode of Islan, 

The conflict in J.danawa was between those who 
professed Islan, by far the minority, and the rest of the 
population who did not. Unlike in Hausaland and Bornu, 
of the four instances in which Uthnan stated that his 
followers could legally make jihad and set up a new govern- 
ment, the .damawa Muslins experienced only two: 

(xi) And that to make war upon the heathen king who 
will not say 'There is no God but ‘Allah’ is 
obligatory by assent, and that to take the 


governnent from him 1s obligatory by assent; 
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F/note cont, from previous page. 
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inevitably to a head-long clash between the ®ulani and 
non-Pulani; e.g. see Strunmpel, pp.ll-12e2; Mizon, 'Les 
Royaunes Foulbés§ pp.249-51; Lestringant, pp.110-1l. 

It seens that the result of Fulani and non--Fulani inter- 
action before the jihad was not spontaneous hostility, 
but a constant search for a nodus vivendi that was generally 
acceptable to all. a : 


1. WS (Bivar) p.240, xii-xv; for further details, see 
Me... al-Hajj, 'The Fulani Concept of Jihad; Shehu 
Uthnan dan Sodid, Odu, 1, 1964, pp.45-—58. 
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(xiii) And thet to meke war upon the heathen king 
does not say 'There 1s no God but Jillah' on 
account of the custom of his town (Cbi-sabab 
‘urfi'l—baladi), and who mckes no profession 
of Islan, is Calso obligatory by asscnt; and 
that to take the governnent fron hin is 
obligatory by assent; 


who 


Thus the initial predicancnt of the Muslims in \ 


Adanawea did not involve legal definitions about the status 
1 


ae 


of their opponents,” but the tining of the jihad. Was it 
to be imuiediate, or were they to wait until the strength 
of the Muslin force was scen to be canable of transforning 
the abode of war to the abode of Islan? ‘Were they to per- 
forn hijra as Uthnan had himself done, or + ae the 
imme didlély bean om Jihad § 

exariple of the Sulani in Bornui, OF were they to take 
counsel among themselves and select an anir al-nu'nminin? 
Yould other Muslim com:wunities accuse then of revolt, and 
condermed then for innovation? It was questions of this 
nature which made the scene in Ademawa so uncertain when 
the news about Uthmnan reached then: 

When they met they had already heard the news 

of the Hijra of Shaihu Usnanu dan Bodio. They 

said to Modibbo -.dana, 'It seens best that you 

eo and visit this Neformer, so that you can 

tell us (or get the chance to cause us to hear) 

what is to be done’ 2 
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1. This was very much a problen anong the Sulani in Southern 
Bornu who sent a delegétion to Uthnan to define the po-= 
sition - see Last and M... al-Hajgjg, 1965, ».247. It was 
also the uncerlying problem in the controversy between 
aleKaneni and Bello over the justification for attacking 
the Hausa and Bornu rulers who were Muslims. Probably 
sone of Uthnan's post 1809 works, for exaryple, TI (Palner), 
KF (Hiskett) were written as a legal defence of the jihad 
as well as to denonstrate Uthnan's conception of a Muslin 


state, 


2, Bast, p.l9. 


‘ 
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This situation was however not peculiar t: the Fulani in 
Jdenawa. For at the beginning of the gihad in Macina, the 
Muslins were also in a siiilar predicament over the tining 
of the jihad and they also sent « delegation, apparently 
to Uthnan, for clarification of the legal implication of 
their intended action. 

There are three principal traditions on how .da- 
nawa becane a part of the Uthnaniyya movernecnt. 

Onu view, which even today is told in Sokoto, | 
relates that Modibbo Adana was one of the brave warriors 
who fousht in Uthman's army in the first endounter against 
Yunfe in 1804. After this battle dana was sent to organize 
the Fulani in ..damawa and carry on the jihad there .© 

Mie second view is that .dana was a student- 
teachzsr at Nsazgzareganu when in March 1808 @woni Mukta 
1e town and forced Mel chmed to flee, -dana left 
Bornu as a result of the disturbances and rcturned to 
his clansmen the Baten, who during his absence had noved 
succe vely fron Beltunde, Guriga, Gurin Nyanyare before ql 
finally settling at Gurin. He spread the news of the jinad | 


f and of Uthman dan Podioe? A nunber of Fuleni Ardo'en 
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L, Ba and Daget, 1962, pe36. 


2. Niven, P.84, I heard this in Sokoto and it was later 
confirmed at Garua. Cr. Bassoro, pe65, where the date 
of .dana's journey to Sokoto is put at 1801, i.e. three 
years before Uthnan's higra to Gudu. 


3. Vicars Boyle, 1910, pp.74-75; Kirk-Greone, 1958, p.129;3 
Glenny Report, 1911, p.14. 
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assenbled at Gurin and travelled to Sokoto hoping each to 
receive a flag fron Uthman authorizing them to ane the 

jihad in their respective areas. ~ilong these leaders were 
Njobdi, Ardo Borongo; Demnraka of Marua; Buda of Bindir; 
Mustafa of Mindif; Hamman Ngundi of Garua; and several 

others. ~ The tradition further adds that Kukomi, a Batta 
Chief, recognizing that the Fulani were bound to win, 


threw his lot with them and also accompanied the Fulani | 
2 


leaders to Sokoto. 
Jfter sone days in Sokoto, Uthnan summoned all 

the delegates from Udanawa andasked then to choose one 

among ther to lead them all. Thoy unaninously chose the 

ardo Borongo, after dena declined all secular responsibili-~ 

ties. When it became known that the .rdo Borongo did not 

wish to comply with all of the conditions attached to the 

flag, in particular making regular visits to Sokoto, Uthnan 

withdrew the flag from hin and gave it to Adana to become 


the sole leader of the jihad in -danawa. 


Aaah 


Rice aot e aletier it ‘nie baitaly smrial, | 


1. Bassoro, p.65; Kirk-Greene, 1958, p.1e9. Many of the tra- 
ditions of the district recollect that the original flag- 
bearers travelled together with .dana to Sokoto, but they 
could not establish whether it was on his first or on sube 
sequent visits. See comments on the possible purpose of 
such traditions, below, pe 82, n.4. 


2, Kirk-Greenc, 1958! p.129. 


3. Tbid., 1958, pp.l29-30. The withdrawal of the flag fron 
ardo Borongo, if credence is to be given to the tradi- 
tion, might have been connected with Uthman's belief that 
authority should not be given to whoever sceks it ~KP 
(Hiskett), p.570; for further coments ~~ on the posi- 
tion of Ardo Borongo, ‘mse Delow, DPelel. 
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he third tradition 1 


also makes the first nove for 
the jihad an Adanawa initiative, .%ter several years of 
study in Bornu, dana returned to his people who were then 
stationed at Guriga. Malan Hannan, the clan leader, gave 
adana his younger sister in qeeetiese ifter a plague, 
mnalan Hamman and his people left Gurigea Tor Gurin Nyanyare 
because they found the place was infested with fileria- 
carrying flies,° The next site was Gurin, situated near 
the flood plains of the river Faro, at a snall tributary 
locally known as "mayo Kesun", While they were settled 
here, news about Uthnan reached the Benue Fulani principal- 


44. 


ly through the activities of Buba Yoro of Gombe. After 


sone delay the neighbouring ardo'en assenbied at Gurin, and 
dana was chosen to go to Seeats and Learn nore about 
Uthnan's movement and report back to then on what they 
should do. dana left with a small party for Sokoto. 


Uthnan presented hin with a flag and.asked hin to make 


dae 
nal egenple pene es ce Lat on ene : 


ig Mainly a collection of the oral tradition at VYola and 
Gurin that are at variance with the first and second 
traditions plus the account in East, pp.19-2l1. 


2, Informont 11, Gurin, i.e. after iAdama's years of study at 
Bornu and some years before the jihad. 

4. This site was shown to me; it is today uninhabited, 

4, Informant 6, Yola. The view that Ad 
Bornu and lived with his pcople as 
jihad is also found in Strumpel, p. 
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ana returned fron 
a teacher before the 
173; Termple, p.566,. 
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Similar flags for all the Fulani leaders in Adamawa who 


should recognize him as their spokesman. + 

Comparing the three traditions, the first 
tradition is a typical Sokoto version of how the jihad 
spread outside Sokoto to other lands, romantically giving 
the entire responsibility to Uthman.© It ignores the 
previous efforts of the Fulani in Adamawa to found Fulani 
dominated states. Adama was never a good warrior: indeed, 
this was one of his greatest handicaps during the jihad, 
that while his lieutenants won military victories, he had 
not himself achieved the same. Prior to the jihad he had 
no personal following upon which he could have built his 
power and support in Adamawa had he simply been sent 
by Uthman. The main weakness of the Sokoto tradition is 
that it was not confirmed in Adamawa where at Yola it 
is felt that the tradition confuses an earlier war against 
Yunfa with the final battle in September 1808 in which 
Adama is more likely to have been present. 

The second tradition, except for the information 


that the flag was first given to the Ardo Borongo, is very 


1; Hast, Pe 19, 


2. IM (Arnett) pp.125,128; Orr,1965, pp. 70-73; Ahmadu 
Bello, My Life, London, 1962, pp.10O-1ll; Last, 1967, 
p53. See n.4,p.82 for comments. 
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commonly heard throughout .donawa, especially enong 
district governors when they narrate the history of their 
districts separately. Many of then say the first governors 
of their provinces accompanied Adana to Sokoto to receive 
the flag. In sone districts, for exanple Rail, where it 
is adnitted that the leader did not go to Sokoto, sone 
reason is offered,* It is not unlikely that during tdana's 
subsequent visits to Sokoto, some of his flag-bearcrs ac- 
conpanied mins? but the insistence that the flag bearers 
went with .dana on the first occasion to receive the flag, 
seens artificial and may simply be a device to clain greater 
affinity betweon the respective leaders and Uthnan, * 

This tradition implics that before the -danawa delegation 
Left for Sokoto, it had already been decided that each 
leader was going to get a flag to start the jihad in his 
area, If indeed such a decision had been taken, it would 
seen most probable that it was taken in the area of origin 


of the leader, Why then did they have to meet at Gurin, 


1. See for exanple, Vicars Boylc, 1910, p.75; Bassoro, 
 pyod;s Zeltner, ppel4, 17; KEirk-Greene, 1958, pp.l29 that 
adona had been a student at Sokoto before the jihad, 


ee See Strumpel, p.68; Mohamadou, 'Le Chronique de Bouba 
Njidde Rey', .BBI., Now, pecee 


434. This is probably what Temple, p.566 refers to when he 
Says <dana went several times to Sokoto to get flags for 
his followers, 


4, See J.5. Boston, 'Oral Tradition and the History of 
{gaiat, Jy 10, 1, 1969, ppeJ8-41 for observations on 
how oral tradition is sonetines initiated to serve a 
political purpose. In Macina also where the Fulani sent 
a delegation apparently to Uthman the traditions clain 
that Shaikh ihnadu of Macina received instructions fron 
Uthman in 1818 to start the jihad despite the insur- 

fOORty esx 
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completely out of the way, for Fulani from Minagif, Marua, 
Genus, ate? This point pernacs strengthens the revort in 
the second tradition that .dana brought the news of Uthnan's 
jihad to Gurin. 11 the traditions agree that there was 

an asserbly at Gurin before wdana's departure for Sokoto; 
the reason for this assenbly moy have been the news which 


fa 


naene had brought of the jihad. 

w Yola nanuscript, which I have entitled "Meno- 
randun of the Jihad in sdanawa't, helps reconstruct the 
sequence of events more accurately. It was written on 
March 1809, and it is fair to assume thet Adame left Gurin 
late in 1608. Further references in this document indi-~ 


eate that Uthmran was addressing ~danme as one who had been 


* 


sent to hin, and not as one who had been sclected to be 


leader of a people who wer: thenselvcs present on the scene: 
eeeSince you tell me that soné of the Fulani 
leaders did not cone with you, but they sent 
you to cone and receive the flap of the jihad 
from mo end take it back to then. I instruct 
you to tell then that it is you to whon I have 
eiven this jihad flag, and tell then thet who-. 
over obeys you obeys me, and whoever swears 
fealty to you, it is oxactly as if he had sworn 
fealty to me. 2 


Beit ete te tet tl ped Bein reer on ert erect bLarew: 


rst 


TE Re lS 


F/note cont. from previous page, 
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mountable chronolosical discrepancy (Ba and Daget, 1962, 
pp 4+0-41.). 


1. See Appendix A 


2. Mero. on .demawa jihad. 


Another version elsewhere: 


. 
- wae 
JE « 


wnen you return tell thom this is what Shaihu 
geavo you. say also that I accent their greetings. 
Bid them place their hands in yours; whoever 
gives his hand to you, joins hands with ne, 
Toll them I greet then. Make flags for then 
Like this that I heave given cou, sive then the 
flags, with the orders T have laid upon you. 
You are the envoy; whatsoever they desire Let 1 
ther tell it you, then do you come and tell me, 


Adeue's ascondance tz power has interested local 
scholurs,. .ccording to them many factors weighed against 


. e lm aot a ' . aa 
dea becoming loader of all Fulani in -damawa, He had 


very husble origins. His fathor, Hassana was an ordinary 


2 


Walon whils his mother, some say, was 2 Shuwa lrab, ric 


14 
t 


lacked beth the wealth and the personal followings which 


gave prestige and distinction in his socioty. 
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. wast, pels. 
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1 

2. Very little is known for cortain about Adama's ancestry. 
ll atteipts ty trace his gsnealogy beyond his father 
Hassane failed to produce any reliable results. His 
pocisrec, somc sey, could be traced back to a Porsian 
groat grendfather thus, Run-Njobbo-Hassana~.dana. Kirk- 
Groone, 1953, p.l29. 


Strumpel who intervicwed informants who knew Adema in 
person described him as 'lean and of tall stature, 

his fcatures sharp and somewhat disfigured by smnall-pox, 
his nose slightly curved. Thus hs present the tyne of 
the noble Puls of pure racc as also in his character and 
personality! (Strumpel, p.20) . I first heard the sug- 
gestion that Adana's mothor was Shuwa lreb during randon 
conversations in Yola, but this view was again reinforced 
at Garua. the Yola royal fauily however denicd this, My 
suspicion is thet oving to thse sinilerity botwoen Fulani 
ond Shuwa t.rab (see Barth, IT, pp.556-57) tho feeling 
nisht have arisen from .dana's close association with 
Shuwe Arabs while he was in Bornu and in Yola, 


His Crectest qualification wes pis Llel.eaines He 


hed obtained ijazas sr licences to teach his subjects of 
speciLaligntion from molam EKieri of Kukawa Thon ne roe 


turned to his people, ho built co reputation for boing 


loa 


Cepn bile ol COUN ano end Oxo is isles, Conscquoently 


when the nows of the gihed, 2.n affair which was ccnusidered 
to be concerned primer 
lani in the Benue cist 


cicts, (that is assuming he did not 


a 


bring the nows) he was seon as a ran whose training motched 


the event. He was as well an honsst ran, God fearing and 

ee ae Lo eee = 

unanbitious for possessLons. 
Such unpretentious aspects of his background 


4 . * 


were an disyortant consideration in his initial eppaintnent 
to lcad the Jdamawa dslegetion ta Uthnan, The Pulani 
leaders thought that a man with such hucble origins would 
not be appointed to the suprene nagistracy.° But Uthman 
GOO CACIP Chote OL 20 I eae Tieie.. Fom Uelimei ast 


Signifisd a lerge tieasums of trust in .dona, which Uthnuen 


a . * = AL 
aCCOPTUL. Dy SDPOINtinge ocean to bo Uhoin leador, MWowever, 


OR or al cee TE ee ii ey ete ree ota te Pmt pe 
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TRAIT Wt: 


ie cae Ni ee yin by Real gms fa 


1. Vicars Boyle, LOLO, op. 74-76; Strwinel, opelG-el; 
Templo, p.566. 


2. MS in tac possession of Chiroma Yola., It aturibuves 
Several good qualitics to Jdama, o.f@., honesty, gene- 
rosity anc simplicity, Inforrant 3, Yola, mcntions 

_dana's sclferéeliance, earning his Living by moalsinge and 
selling ropes. Soe Délow,; pe 1/70 Bells te also ecported 
to have depended (for a living) on only his sursonal 
cammings. (3ce al-Hadgj Sa’Id, 'Tarikh Sokoto' in 
Todskiret on-Nisian, trans lated Dy OeVes Poudss, Paris, 
LOOT, pp. 418-19.) 


oO HaAst, pp el9-el, 
4. toro on Jdamawe Jihad, 
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many of those I intervicwedgave a sinplcr religious expla- 
nation that Uthnan appointed dana because 'God gave «dana 
leadership.” Uthnan hinself, according to a Yola nanu- 
script, said before he gave the flag to .dama, 'To you 
(dana) God has given itt, 

Ldane returned to Gurin An WL . 1809 with the 
docuncnt appointing hin "Lanido FPunbina" which also con- 
tained Uthnan's instructions and prayers for the success 
of .dana'y mission. He was accompanied by Fulani (Toron 
kawa) and Hausa warriors who formed an inportant section 
of his fighters.° On his arrival he was ontnusiastically 
welconed, but no sooner were the results of his journey 


to Sokoto nade known than the excitensnt began to alter. 


ne re: . pe 
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le Compare with Lacroix, 1965, p.433, Bele, 7, ‘shidjo a 
obtenu (1a souverainté’) par le pouvoir du Tout- 
Puissant!. From ny experience during ficld work this 
way of viewing events is very conmon anong the Fulani 
scnerally, learncd or otherwise. They often saw histo- 
rical evidence as going beyond the simple mundane 
processes of cause and effoct, History can best be inter- 
preted in relation to an attenpt to understand how the 
supernatural reacts on men and their actions. The way 
history unfolds itself is reflective of the will of God 
among men. History therefore appeared to then as a re- 
velation, and not as an inductive or deductive science, 
cf. Lacroix, 1965, ospecially Ch.IT; also Ba and Daget, 
T962, pp.13-14 for the Fulani in Macina,. 


2. East, p.19. 


4. Vicars Boyle, 1910, p.76; Hirk-Greene, 1958, p.130; 
‘History of Lando Katsena' in History of Yola Notable 
Fenilies, suggests that Adane also récruited Hausa 
FYEhtéers froin Katsene and other enirates in Hausaland. 
The Toronkawa Fulani are reputed for their nunbcr of 
Islamic scholars throughout West Africa, anong whon 
was Uthnman dan Fodio. They probably cane to -.danawa 
chicfly as teachers, 


Evidently the dcolegention to Uthman was intenéed t: 


w) 
o 
Op 


fact-finding so that Uthnan could tell them 'what is to be 
done', ond possibly how thoy could goin foercees with hin? 
By accepting Uthnan's anoolintiucnt odoin se.iied to have 
forestallecd the hopes of many of the Sulani leaisrs. irdo 
Ganiawa Who could not hide his feelings burst out saylne, 


'Mhis is too much. 2 wife called lde., a son called wdanu; 


ind is ny chicf to be wdanu to32? But you have forestalled 


Tho Feet theob .damna was wileoucd with such mixed 


feclingss narked 2 sutback to a suooth link up of previous 


i 


Yuleni expansionis:a with Uthnan's movenunt. This had »po- 


we Be 
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found importance in deciding the nature of the jihad in 
‘danawe. The Loaders of two Largs groups of Foulani in 
Chanbe and in Rai tried to linit cdsne's Lleadershin to re- 


Ligious metturs and instructions couing Yrot Sokoto. They 


7 > ya 


held the view tneat it was for cech clan to Geciac who its 


% 
leader was ccing to be on other matters 2 


ee RE MG CR A AS CE ae ER APR re snk apes aid ARTS A ar A a A 


Ll. 2est, p19, confirmod by Informant. L, Yola. 
oe HaAst, DelGe 


3. ienolignc, pelZ5; Strumpcl, pel 
py ry onguiries at Hal and Tiba 


a A eS ee 


Tais was confirned 
It was explained 


7 

t 
that what Buba Njidda and Ecoman Sambo wanted was for 
the different clan leaders to sovern their own people, 
but rake roo for a wider cooperation of all Muslims. 
see Last, 1967, 9.230, for the view that Bello contained 


the power of the clan leadcrs and strengthened the 
ecntral administration, in oraor to assert tho Islamic 
charactor of the jihad, 


83 
In any case both the leaders of Chanba and Ral 
wert very eabiguous in their attitude towards .daaa. They 


undoubtedly espoused the aims of Uthnan's rofsrming hove- 


= 5 


"ent and foelv.it had much troelevence to their sicuation: 


they were willing to be a part of the movenent, but in 
such 2 way that their traditional secular nosition re- 


_4 


mained sconce Thus, though they joined thc other Fulani 
lesders and did homage to dana receiving the white flag 
as the authority to start the jihad, they nevorthcless 
made jihad in their areas indenendcnt of .darna, so that, 
as lator events were to demonstrate, when their strength 
was oroved, they would apply for flags dircctly from Sokoto. 
Dae E Feo, ths two important cases many of the 
Fulani leaders, accepted Jdena and registersd their full 
support for the moveoncnt by recoiving each a flag fror hin, 
(See below pp. 178 ff.) This nearked a najor stage in the 
transformation of the Fulani nentality away from being 
yurely pastoralists, respecting the nolitical rignts of 
those among whonu thoy lived, avoiding conflicts whore pos- 
sible, and generally sneaking unceoncsrned about territorial 
acduisition and governnent, to a new psychological position 
where they started asserting clains on the local populations. 


his nental mutation scems tse have been sudden and conplete. 


wel = are 


em 
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Ge eitmmapaned 


1. #or the strife arising out of this, sec below, 
pp» 1/71 ff. 
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The ideological franework was provided by the Muslin re- 
ligion, ana belief in Uthman as a divinely inspired 
teachcr with the gift of baraka, that 1s, the power to 


bestow blessings on people. |, 


= . 
ae v ae 


In a large moasure, submission to ..dama was 
closcly connected with the political and economic si- 
tuation in .danowa itself. Tho stories about Uthnan, which 
probably reached .demawa through traders or Uthman's mes- 


7 a 


sengers to the stast, were such that thoy rieoved many in- 


dividuel Muslins to become idontificd with the moverncnt 


ral 
as 


n their feclings cven before thelr leaders had cecided 
wnat tacir approach would pe. Thc Steries TPaised vheir 
hopes for the dawn of a new era in which, by being asserti- 
ve, the BPulani would form Muslin States in which those 
sconomic and political problems which in the past disturbed 
then both individually and collectively in their relations 


with the other tribes, would be settled by Muslin chicts 


in accordance with ituslin awe. The quick victories which 


a cit mat fin fi 


CT Re Ol See CONEY pein, siempre pomaiabe oe ME CVI (ec: 
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1. IM (Arnett), p.63; TI (Palncr), p.189. 


ee This 2S Oviacent tron thy oral tCredivisns, SoC Os. fe, 


Strunpel, pp. le ff. Mohanacou, 1904, pp.l? rf. 

4%. This is evident from Uthnan's te aching both before 
and after the jihad and would recsoive wide attention 
throushout Yestcrn Sudan. For tore dotails sve 
IM (.rnett) vp.20-46; Hiskett, 1962, pp.577-96; same 
author, 1957, pp.550-78; El-Masri, 1963, pp.435-46; 
Balogun, po.23—442, 


tes car. 
\* ae 

the Uthnanis kad over the powerful Heusa Chics were ) 
re 


astounding, * and they served to cenonstrate the ethnic po- 
CONULAILGYyY Ghd. polLvical Puturs Cony awaited: Une .adtuawe 
Fulani onee they took up Uthnan's nentlo, 

This made the jihad in danawea a focus for pcr-= 
sonal anbiticn to satisfy a latent sense of ethnic superio- 
rity which religion, wealth and the Muslin culture gave 
to the Fulani, “as well as to fill the gap between the 
actual achnicvenents of thoir kinsmcn in Hausaland and their 
Lliedefined relations with their own local populations. 
strumpel describes th. phenoncnon as a nixture and con 
fusion of pursonal arbition with a renewod religious zeal. 
Indved tho struggle was as such a search for an ideal, or 
rather, an intellectusl conception of an Islomic state, 
as a scarch for an actual state of affair or cxpericnce 
that had occurred in Hausaland betwocen 1LSO4 and L810, 
where Pulani had replaccd the Hausa chi.fs as rulcrs. 

8 few lf any non-fulani had becons Muslins 
betore: Uhe- jihad, Le head eG 1ts AnCcovl on the Chowacne: 


of a BPulani moveront aimed at conviersion to Islon and 


fecretini a 


Ce ee 
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a renee pel a pop alg a HAR PO A MA mT tS A Lc 


Le. IM (Cirmmett), pp. 64-99; Last, 1967, po.23-445, 


2. cf. Lacroix, 1952, p.o4; FF. dan tel, Mshehu Dan Fodio! 
vAS, XXV, p.279; Orr, 1965, p.68; St, Croix, 1944, DD 
5-10; Hopen, peldé, supports the viow with a nyth 
which relates how Uthman said wacn God created man he 
made the Fulbe 'superior! to the Habe . 


3. Strunpel, p.9; slso Cardaire, 'Contribution A l'étude 
de L'Isien noir', Mémoire IRN, Dakar, 1949, pp.64-65, 
LG VS? Sa 1162.6 in East, pple. 
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Fulani pre-erninence., All Muslin Fulani, no matter their 
stations in life, were convinced of the necessity of the 
jihad in .damawa. Those who had any for: of leadership 


cy 


anonge grouns vf 


mae 


PUM Could MOtrr Ores, evel Where taey 
Showed fundanental disagreement with wdana's leadership, 
to stay out of the movement or soft pedal it. Many of the 
non-Muslim fulani too, though reneining unconverted, either 
kept out of the conflict or supported their kinsiien in the 
fighting. Tf they failed to join, someone in their group 
would supercede thon, as the example of Marua proved®, 

and he would, in the cxcitcd state of mind of many Fulani, 
gain popular local support. The leaders knew they had to 
Yiove along with the current of rising aspirations which 
the noverncnt had angendored. 

The ereatest military advantage of the Pulanz 
thenselves was their skill as horscenen, Before ths jihad 
there is no cvidence that the non-Fulani possessed horses, 
My informants felt that horses were used in warfare only 


in Mendara and Sornu where they were plentiful.? In the 


eh 


ey 


abate. 
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1. Teylor, 'Notes on the Fulani'; no cases of orgenized 
resistence by non-Muslin Fulani against the gihad 
fighters werc recorded as far as I know. 


2, see Ghave, pp. 73~74 also the tradition of Mohanmadou, 
1964, pp.e2d-29, thougn for eniees stated clsewhere 
(sec pz f//% ) I have not considercd this particular 
incident likely. 


4, 9eu Denhan and © erton, 1926, p.1ll; adgo M. Dela 
fosse, Haut _- Sénégal ¢ et Nigsr, Vol. ce seric 2, Paris, 
1912, for a study of norses “Sh Western Sudan, their 
origins, their uses, the various types of breeds, etc, 


ve 


.danawa region béefere the jihad horses wore scarce and 
were used for sports during cercnonial occasions and as a 
neans of transvort for the wealthy = Donkeys werc the 
popular beasts of burden. They were more plontiful. and 

less costly than horses and so nany familics could afford 

to own then. It wes through riding donkeys that the less 
wealthy Fulani probably had their elenentary training which 
proved useful in cavalry warfare when horses became avall- 
able from the northern districts, like Uba, Marua and 
Medaceali. cubine the. jihad. (Seo below, D.e1t > 

Moreover, their foreien connections with Heausaland 

nade it possible for thea to procure war equipment like 
chain-nail, different varictics of swords and daggers, 

tosl helzets, horse trappings and quiltcd cotton for the 
protection of their horses, all of which were out of the 
reach of the other tribes in -danmawa., One of the obliga- 
tions for recsiving a flag was thet the flag-bccrers were 
to sond fighters as well as supplics et the mnir's request. 
With this common understanding, and the unity of purpose 


that the religious call of Uthmen hed nade possible, the 


een rp ice er os Rtn Se Oe 


1, Oral evidence, 

Qe Of. F.H. Ruxton, Maliki Law, Lonacon, 1916, pp.73-74, 
ror various a eat aa in 2 jihad. It docs not however 
aopoer as’ hirk-Greense, 1950, p.L29 says that Uthran nade 


the grant of a flag eee eee upon the sending of a 
yearly caeputation to Sokoto with a regular quota of 
slaves!', 


Bn 
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balance of power between Fulani cnd non-Sulani was tiltcod 
in fevour of the Fulani in mony parts where tho non-Fulani 
tribes romainsd small, scattercd ond unorganized, -1though 
the Fulani as a single ethnic group constituted a minority, * 
they were able ta nobilize adequate forces against those 
settlonents they desired to attack. 

This unity, no nattcor how tenuous at tines, was 
paranount not only in effording confidence to the Fulani 
as a whole, but also in putting the non-Muslims on the de- 
fensive. WNon-Muslins knew that if they attacked a Tluslin 
settlensnt, which alone night be uiliterily weaker, this 
would bring other Muslins to their aid and thereby reverse 
the situation against the non-lIluslins. 

.dena's first move in the direction of the gihad 
was to emphasise em the ideological unity that existed a- 
nong the Fulani, He appoaled to the Fulani leaders to 
abandon divisive attitudes for the sake of their vcligion.* 
He began to talk to non-Muslin leaders about the appearance 
of Uthman and his call to all people to convert and enter 
the Muslin confederation, where all would belicve in one 
Jinignty God, and where there will be no discrinination 


: Sa tuee 
bascd on race or ethnic origins. In response to this 


ary ee eee, ep ere ee tr es ei 
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1. Strurrpel, pp.19~20; Mohanadou, 1964, 0.23. 


2. Informant 1, Yola; MS in possession of Chiroma, Yole, 
He would neither part with it nor allow ne to filn it. 


lia 
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appeal fron .dama, and also from his flagebcarers, sojyic 


non-Muslin communities accepted Islan, Tho Batta of Gummo, 


3 


Malabu and Holme in particular, embraccd Islan and sent 
eas 
nany of their young ren to swell the Muslin force at Gurin, 


By the dry Season of 1810-1811 thc Muslin forces had been 


~ 


sroatly reinforced by local recruits and by refuge@s from * 


2 


Bornu, nany of whom were Fulani and Shuwa -rabs, 7” and the 


disposition of many villages, friendly or unfriendly dis- ; 
position towards the new Islan was becoming more and more 
apparent. 

Uthnan gave dana instructions not to initiate 


war against the Batta and Verro anong whor: the great bulk 


fees L anjoin you not to conquer the pagans of 
the Batta and Verre or onslave thoir children, 
Becauss even if they oppress you, you aré for- 
bidden to retaliate in force and rocover by 
force what they scized from you. But if God 
eronts you victory over then you must let then 
live their own lives ond not disperse then 
corpletcly, and if they ask for peace you should 
AEPIG sg 


cot 


L. Vicars Boyle, 1910, pp.75-77; Kirk-Grcoone, 1958, p.132; 
Tho tom. Muslin forec here is uscd in a general sense 
to refcr to all those who fought on the side of the 
Muslims against non--Muslins, 


2, Barth, IT, ppeSddy 456, 481, 489; Mizon, ‘Les Royauncs 
Foulbes’, p.455 
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Merio. on .dumawe jihad; Meck, 1931, Vol.I, p.2. states 


that Uthman comnanded Azdama not to fiseht the Batte 
because the FPulesni of Gobir and tae Batta were cousins, 


WN 
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2 
The Batta wore numerous and whers they wore well organizcd 
socially and politically, as at Bulki, Bagale, Bilei and 
Densa, thoy were indeed a formidable foreo.* They were 


known for thoilr detvcrmination and their fightcrs were 
skillfularchers who uscd poisoncd tippec arrows, Tho Fu- 
leni probebly feared thet though tho Batta were segnented 
into ueny mors or 1css indovendcnt croups, when subjected 
Go & comrion threat from Fulani, all or some scctions 

Lieht coalesce to fight the Fulani and in this way the 
jihad woule be nipped in the bud. A war with the Batta 
would most probably be long drawn out, creating pervetual * 
insecurity at idama'ts base, and making it difficult for ‘ 


dana to leeve his capitsl for distan 
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The Verre wers in a slightly differcnt position. 
They were fewer and not used to waging wars. They had been 
forcod to flee the plains where it 18 thought they wore 
the original inhabitants, and to take refuge on the rocky 
Verre hills by tho onslaught of the Jukun and Batto in the 


a t oO 
clghtcenthn century. 


The Verre had given sanctuary to 
Baten Fulani under Ardg Hammon Gurin when they were driven 
fron further north by Batte. Bath sroups forned a daefconsive 


HLlLenee against Batts raids; and s> at the tiie of the 
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ly Gly Sasty poses fist. Barun, 11, po.5LO-1is 
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2. District note book, Verrs, District Office, Yola. 


Fed. the Fulani 2nd Verre lived on friendly terns, It was 
in the overall interest of the jihad for the Fulani to 
naintain the old-time cordial relation with the Verre. 
Verre was a great source of supply for iron in the Benue 
regions, The Verrc sniths formed a class anart in their 
society; thoy skilfully manufactured arrow heads, knives, 
hoes, spexrrs ete. Their alliance with the Fulani was 
therefore a nuch prized guaréentse for the weapons supply 
which the Fulani needed to supplement supplics fron else- 
wnere. 

won. end the rest af tha Muslim forces préerer= 
rod peaceful submission and conversion at least fron the 
nilitarily strons chiefs like Mandare, Dems2, Rukomi, etc., 
to having to fight them; but the sudden dcmands to be the 
rulers over such vast regions were naturally opposed by 
force by the Chiefs who cngjoyed political power in their 
regions as a birth-right. The chicf (Mai) of Mandara, 
was one of the important rulors who preferred to resist 
any Fulani clains over his territorics. Fulani attemnts 
to force Mandare to submission wero the cantral focature of 
Jdanats canpaigns against the ptoples to the north of the 
Bonuce » 
1. Ibid. OC OO 
2. Ibid. 


b)  Caxpaiens in the North. 

Of all the ststes south of Bornu, Menaera was 
probably the best organizcd and nost powerful Kingdon. ~ 
She had for several yeers withstood and somotiues cefcated 
Bornu forces sent against her, and this was porticularly 
so during the reign of Mai Bukar Gjiama (1773-1628), when 
the decadcnce of Bornu permittcd Mandarn to attain her 
apogée in state power.* From his capital at Dolo, the Mai 
Mandars exercised his influence over vast territorios which 
were Limited te the north by the flood plains of "Yaore", 
the populcor pasture land of Shuwe -reb nomads, to the west 
by the Ysdseram and the hills overlooking the Gongola, andk 
to the east by the territorics of the Guissiga, Musgun and 
Messa.? LG 28 Mot Clear Wnether Tandare. daid poletical 
clains to the territories south of the Dianarse, but it 
would s¢c:i that only those hunting for slaves made sore 
darins cxmpéeditions beyond the rocks of Mindif to Mundang 


country end the basins of rivers Bindir and Kebbi without 


* a nm PAs 
estoblishing any form of Mancarc eee oy 
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L. Denhan and Olapperton, 19.26, OD. 110 ff.3; J. Vossart, 
'L'thistoire du Sultanat du Mande. g UUs: Coles 1953, 


pp. 34-45; Lt. Von Duisburg, Gontei UEL eS & histoire 
du Sultanat de Mandara', Bt ot. LEY pelos "(Published 
im Gormcn in Amtsblatt, 1911.) 

2. Palner, 1936, p.258; Urvoy, pp.92-; &85~86; Vossart, De 
41; Leviolene, pp.l4 De 43; Stcnning, 1959, pr.29e 


9. See. Denhai and Clapperton, 1926, pp.104-147. 


4, Vossart, pe4te2. 
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en Adoarie wes beine “inde loader of the fulani in 
wd 


Jdanawa, the title "Lenido Mendara™ was cansicere?t, but 
was not representative ensugh of wdana's mission. The 
populstion of Fulani in Mandara was suall and insigni- 
ficant in view of the consistent policy of the Mais of 
fendara to keep Fulani and Shuwa arebs away. (See above, 
pe 24 ) Phe bulk of the Puleni were settled in the Benue 
reeions and it was with thesc Muslins thet the now cnirate 
was oxpccted to be formed, 

However, after a fow skirmishes with 2 few of the 
old eneriies of the Gurin Fulani, notebly the stall village 
of Forma, Meandara was made the first inportant target in 
the .danawe senad,= The war in Bornu, al-Kaneni's inter- 
vention in it couplcd with the exploits of Buba Ycro, and 
the agitation of the snall groups of Fulani bordering on 
Mandare, had, it seemed, aroused much more cnthusiasn for 
the jihecd among the Pulani in ths North than clsewhere in 
waamiwae It was here thet there was the greatest sense of 
urgency. Throughout 1809, severcl dulugotions of Fulani 


ardo'en from the north had visited .dana at Gurin end 
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Oe Informant 1, Yola; contrast with Vicers- Boyle, Dx 765 ond 
Kirk-Groone, 1958; PR. ijl, Wolen I think arc exaggera~ 
GLONSa 3:3. . oe Batt: traditions support 
the view ee it. was ‘during Lawuwal's reisn that the 

Ss were fought -against the Batta. 


Major War 
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Pledesva ThGiY suSvort ond. Loynluy.t when they T7oLurpoed 
bo GHOLY VoeiouSs Vocelavics they oresiiged {he Pullen end 
thcoir locel associates for the jihad. ‘th the disasrec- 
ment aronge the southern Pulani over —amia'ts lcadersnaip 
still unrosolved, © the inclincntion for damm to begin the 
jihad in the north becane obvious, 

Mandera was important as the only Muslin state 
south of Bornu. Despite frequent contacts with Bornu tho 
Mendara dynasty reneined unconvertec to Islan until the 


peginning of the cighteenth century during tho reign of 
4 


Bukar al-Hajj, the twenty-cleith King (tixc). 4 Tt is not 
cliar why the Mandarc rulers resisted Islan for so long and 


wnat precisely influenceé the conversion of Bukar Hagg. 
What scons cloar however, is that after the conversion, 
Bukar Hajj assumed the Kanuri ‘singly title of Mail,in 

place of the Mancara tixe, a factor which probably suggests 
strong official Bornu influence. Nevertheless, tradition 
attributes the conversion to a Morrocan Malan Muhammad Guro 
and his son Umar during their return from Mecca through 


Baghirri Could there have been 2 connection botween the 


Fane aie ne ts dren circa Pat rece re gh ES Bh lm lm i cs cc Rn a hel 1 


Le #0 & collection of orel tredition 72t Yolsa and in sone 
of the northern districts. 


e. Infra, pp. 87-88 


4. Duisburg, ‘Contribution 4 l'histoire du Sultenat de Man- 
dara’: Js Mouches,. "Note sur la canversion 4d Islanisne, 
en 1715 de la Tribu Voendala stud. Cane, noel5-16,1 1946, 
pp. 105-107; E. Mveng, L' fistoi ea Cs Caileroun, Ports. 19694 
pp, 190-94, Hagg hers ‘is doscriptive ond anly syribolic of 
his role in the conversion of sony non-Muslins, 
(Mouchet, p.l06. ) 


4., Mouchet, ppelOd-10%. 
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Morrocans and the Bornu court? 
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Tsleni in Mandare at the outbreak of the gihad 
presunsbly shared the gencral tendcacy of dualism and accon- 
sodation between Isleu and pre-Islanic forns of worship. 
However, .d2na docs not sesn to have beon critical of Man-— 
dara Islan as say Uthman anc Bello had been of the Hausa 
and Bornu leaders. Mandara'ts prestige among its vassal 
states mado its allcsiance or capture a koy tz idansa's 
succoss in ..damawe. His forces would be greatly cugsnented 
DY INCGPHOPSTING Ghe Gerectcd 1nve Dis Srsy,. end che: way 
would be open toe embark upon the subjugatirn of the less 
ivryportant tribes many of whon alpcacy acknovlcdaged the so- 
vorolgnty of Mandara. 

There wore other factors which nade it camedicnt 
to begin the gihad in Mendarcs, Having lived several ycars 


in Bornu, Ader:a was also verhans conccrneé cbout the estea- 
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i. This opinion perhaps reflects only 2 weakness in the 
Sources. But it scoms highly improbable that if inécsed 
sdoand had criticized Mandar: Islan, it would heve been 

peniatols ignored by the Fulani chroniclers, (see Bast, 
pp.19-25) when this would have in fact nrovided the only 
real leeel basis 2Ar Game's attack on the Muslins of 
Mandara. Cf. Ws (Bivar r) pp. c40-41 which gives cight in- 
stances when jihad is ieee pec Loca by cansensus; sec 
particularly, aTV-avl; SLSO SsbA Devoe Ms Khodduri, ihe 
ON 2 of Var ap. Pesce in Talat, Donden, 1940, pp.36-37, an 
Son stricter viow nakes June. aay aay hon the 
Sroice of Tsim ero the? 2eeressar . 


2. Denhan and Clapperton, 1926, pp.1lO4-118; Vossart, pp.44- 


42; Duisburgh, 'Cantribution 3 1! histoire du Ssultanat de 
Mandarat, 
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, e ; ‘E ; 
plishtiont oF ®uloni rule there. ii Menor Ali 2dane 
would be able to bring relist te the Pulani then fighting 
desperatcly against the combined forces of Bornu and al- 


5 


Kaneinl. Tho strensth of Mandera hed recently becn cone 


siderably croded by the success of the Bodewa and Ngara- 
Fulani under Modibbo Danraka over the Guissiga one of the 


principal clicnts of Mendare, Persistent raids by Shuwa 


* 


trebs on Mandera's north-castern frontiers, s@poced Man- 


dara'ts strength, ? The Tuarces to the north, cand these 
Shuwa -rabs were cqually a thorn in the flesh of the Bornu 
cuthoritivs, and during Denhan's visit the Nai was anxious 
that the Shuwe should sco the effect of Denhan's rockets. * 
The Snuwa raids in particular, anc the Ilse of effort on 
the part of the Mai Bornu to chsck then, strained the ro 
lations between Bornu and Mandara cna stood real the way of 


recéiving instant Aclo from Bornu in the cvont of a Fulani 
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ae neeeamccg: ce DPe 141-32 for further speculation that 
2S a youth Adama had herdcd his father's enttle in the 
Mandar country and this was 2 contributory reason for 
his interest in Mandara. 


eo Prosta.t, poe3-53; Strumpel, p.74. 
4. Denhan and Clapperton, 1¥26, v.116, 
lp 


» Tbid., p74; Schultze and Benton, 1968, p.19. 
Mockler-Forryncn, British Nigcria, Lond~n, 1902, 
pelt. 


5 Denhen end Clupperton, 1g2e6, p.116. 
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The qucstion of co-operating with the other flag- 
bearers of Uthuan, Bub: Yeoro, Yakubu cnd Gwoni Muktah 
cannot be discounted from cudona'’s overall plans, 10 was 
necessary for dana to demonstrate that he held a place 
of prinocy anong the other Fulani ardo'ten over whon he 
had besn nade leader, Any ald he gave to fellow Muslins 
and followers of Uthnan den Fedio, in the critical situa- 
tion they wore facing in Bornu, would be highly apprecia- 
ted, and inthis way, his prestige as a leader would increase 
both ot home and xbroade~ 
Late in 1810, almost two yeers after his eleva~ 
tion to leedership in Jdanawa, .vdnama set out with a large 


foree from Gurin going north on what was to be his first 


najor cffort in the jihad, following persistent reports of 
Z 


Mandara hostilitics azainst Pulani, Kcuping close to the 
valley of the river Ticl, virtually dry at this period, 
Ldana presched Guidder. Together with the local Fulani, 
he attached ttulli Mali, the chicf of Guiddor, when he ree 


fused to submit. Mulli Mali was killed and many of his 
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1. The impact of this could bc gauged from the defcat ine 
flicted on the joint Bornu-Mandara force in which the 
nelish explorer Denhan was a nember in April, 1623. The 
news was dmccdiately flashed all over Hausa and such to 
the credit of Adane that tho Muslims of Laanawa had won 

nagor battle against a large forec fron Bornu in-- 

cluding Christians, Clanporton folt that '1t had been 
a lie deliberately spread by Arabs to save their credit’. 
Clapperton, 1929, pp.16l, 194. 


2. CF. Denmhan and Clapperton, 1826, pellS. {dana returned 
to Gurin before the rains of 1809 and would have had to 
Spend sone montis informing the Fulani lecéers of his 
mission and waiting for at least the next dry season be- 


Soneat en ce orenoe oa iC ee date of the 
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people were captured. His son managec to escepe west to 


the Libe mountains where Fulani cavalry could not ascond, 


: ae 
leaving Guidder in the hands of the Fulani. 
Fron Guidder .dana vressed on northwards, On his 


7 


way he accepted the submission of many villages, while 
people who did not wish to be under Fulani rule took 
shelter, sone permanently, othor tcoiporsrily in regions 
not easily accessible to tho Fuleni cavalry. As Adana 
approached Dolo, the capital of Mandora, he cayped firs 
at Pette a few miles south. From herc he sent a letter to 
Mai Bukar Djiana explaining that by tho commission .dane 
had reccived fron Uthnen, Mandara fell within his juris- 
dietion end in the interest of Islai the Mai should cone 
and do honage.* In Bukar's roply, he recognized i.dane's 
overlordship over tho Fulani and sent him presents inclu. 
ding a female slave, but absolutely refused to conpronise 


~y 


his own sovercignty over Mandara.” But Adana would not 


re resem emirate med Mette SO lt a the EF 
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a east, PP .23— Zi. a the suropeoan accounts eee 
Lonoigne, Nirk-Groeceng, Lestringant - have relicd alnost 
exclusively on Denham for the Fulani «3 cpedition 

against Mandara and without exception have ere the 
date of ..dana'ts attack as 1825 curiously ignoring his 
allusion to the dustruction of Do Lo about ten yoars back 
from 1823. Fron a collation of Hast and Denhan, it is 
nost likely that the battle referred to in Denhean and 
Clapperton, 1926, p.115 is what is described in East, 
ppeed-41, and it is unlikely, unless the Mandara-Bornu 
attack had been anticipated for a long tines, for dana 
to have been present at Mosfei when the 1925 attack took 
place, 

4eHtast , pp e O4~ 31» 


ue 


tolerate anythin; short of totel subnission,. 


Jd2ne8 moved his forces frui Putte to Pata, si- 


tuated on the open ficld, where his horscmen were better 
Avie to fient. The Mandars orey abbacked..0aiia's force 


here, but the attack was repolled, and .dwia strengsly re- 
inforced by Ngare Fulani pursued the Mandara ts their ca- 


pital which fell without prolonged resistance. Mean 
while Bukor fled cast to Mors another MNandera town that 
was more naturally Gefonced against cavalry attack. Dolo 
was ravaged by .dana's men. For about a month Jdana tried 
to set up a nuclous sof governncnt, but this was not pose 
sible because all the able bodied Mandara had cither fal- 
len in battle or fled the town with Buker, Moreover there 


were n> locel Fulani at Dolo or its immediate neighbour- 
hood. This neent that for dee t+ consolidate his victo- 
ry ne head to stay in Mandora for as long as it was neccs- 
sury to got a Muslim Government that was directly respvonsi- 
ble. Go his actually functisnine, 

Bute as it happened, this option was mace even 
nore difficult by .acana's followcors,. Exhilarated by their 
swift victory, they becanc puffed up and difficult to bee ee, 
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Ll. LLG. » pp.24-31; Denhoan and Clapperten, 1826, p.115; 
femoigne, pel34; Kirk-Greene, 1958, pp.131-32. 
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In the enjoyacnt of their pleasures they neglected the 
duties of the Peith. Thoir hearts were turned only to- 
wards what booty they could eosllect and not om the defence 
of the town croi-e counter attack oy the Manders, 11 
hopes of rctsaining Mandara cluded dona, who, angered and 
disappointed, 'prayoda for Mandar., that overyone should 
have back his hone! The Tamdara warriors roturned and 
recaptured theirtown and put -dena's forces to flight 
and pursucd them until they wersc well away from Mandara 
territory. The rainy scason was fast aprroaching and so 
very little could be done to strike a sécand tine that same 
year, dane hurried to reach Gurin before the heavy rains 
startcd, 

Thoush idema hed failed in his mein objective of 
having a Muslin government that was subservicnt to hin at 
Mandsra, yot his initial military success had revealed the 
potenticlity of his fPightins force. The problez. had not been 
one of nilitary strategy but apparcntly of insufficicnt 
roligious motivation anong all of his men. In this battle 
many men were trying their skill in oan organized conbat for 
the first time. Som: tracitions state thet there were 
several later cnenuntecrs betwecn Fulani and Wandara forces 
and that more than one of those were led by Jdann in per- 


son, but on none of these »sceasions did the Fulani sucecéd 
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in poplacing the old regime with one subserviant to Yola. 
These events brought the Mondare-fulani roelation- 


ship ts its worst level, ushering in period of unrestrain- 


ed NostLiivies, 


co 


Bukor sont bends of armed Mandarea’ to 
Tete 160). 16d. HULSE Of05S onc: Stlee their property .° 
Moanwhile, the Fulani establishea at Maerua, Mineif, Guidder 
and Bogo were consolidsting their grip on the Diamore, 
and on the veople cf Mundang, sometimes by co-operating 
anone thenselves, at other tincs by fishting singleo-handed 
in theLr TeSpocolve spheres.” Befors, the jihad, tne 
Mai of Nendarc. clained these tribes as being unJdor his co 
mination snc ravaged their settlements for slaves for the 


q 
a 


Born. 8G North GTPican markouss. 


But with the incrvase of Fulani power in the 


regions, Bukar found hinself virtually strivped of both 
DOL Ca) snd eConenie ant luence ALL: PouG: itis. “On ore 
occasions the Nandara slave hunters succecaos int raidins 
what had becone Fulani districts ana took along with thon 
nony Slaves that included Fulani Muslins .! 26 (2 BIGSsure 
AgANS these ey roids over the years, the Fulani 
‘is HAS y Bp.29e BAe Cazcthoor, 1627. ples 7. Seahaane, 
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and Clapperton, 1926, pp.112-116; Bast, p.2g. 
pp.97, 134; Vossart, pn.45-46. 
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constructed cofunsive outposts with cnorneus barricades 
at cortain strategic points to strengthen their positions 
against Mandar. cavalry. Those defcnees seuned to have 
effectively checksc both Bornu and Moandara from successful 
slave-raiding over territories where they formerly had no 
Crt tou lGes 

8 & rosult, Bornu and Mendarn decided on a ces 
sation of hostilities between themselves in order that they 
might concentrate against their common cnoriy the Fulani, 
WhoSe cuibitions caused them serious cconoiic and political 
problens.+ The Mei of Bornu startcd by taking nueasures 
against the Shuwa tribes bardering on the North-castern 
frontiers of Mandara to prevent thon from sending marcuding 
DS PULCsS Anco Mendare.© This, at onee onenea the way for 
a treaty of alliance in 1824. By this treaty bath parties 


ducided t> combine their efferts agzuinst Pulani agerecssion, 


ond to further strengthen the detente, Buker gave his 


Gcughter a6 witc ts the Mai of Bornu, Ibrahin .hved, with 


the understandings that the bride price would be the pro- 


aquce of 2n iunediate «expedition ints the country of the 
Musguzn to the south-cast of Mendara by 2 joint Bornu and 


PCL force.” This oxpcdition was 2 great success to 
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1. ponhan ana Clepperton, 1926, pp.all4 ff. 
2. Ibic,., ppo.Lll5-116. 
5. Tbid., pelle. 
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the invaders. Buker felt encouraged in his desire for a 
suiteble occusioan to inflict 2 sinilar defect on the 
inportsnt Fuluni settlements and reassert his authority 
Which the Fulani so vigorously challenged, 

he ond of the year, mounting tensisns between 
TPuleni and Mendars reached their peak, A delegation o 
Huleni notablcos,. aninatoa by a desire for 2 peacetul 
settlcncecnt icft Mosfei and the neighbouring districts for 
Mora to nsgotiate with Bukar in particular concerning 

the detention of property belonging te their people. 7 
Buker admitted then in conferencs, but on their way back 
to their hones they wore savagely turdered to a nan, 
ostensibly by Bukar's cunuchs and the cunuchs! slaves. 
Barly in 1623 the presence of woll armed -.rabs from North 


1 


wl hLOS Oy bhne court’ of Bornu provided Lbrshan wii 
the ooportunity to ala his ally on another éxncdition. 
Bukor decided to direct the expedition against the Bulani 


strongnolds at Ifesfoi and Zuay. Bukar apparently did not 
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ce. [Tbid.e, pellY. The account, which anpoears as a footnote, 
18 not quite cxolicit about who cave bic Ssrders to put 
the delegetes to death, nor whether or not the cunuchs 
and slaves belonsed to Bukar. But fron the textual 
statenent that Bultar had been 'for sone montns secking 
for an opportunity to cormence hostilitics!', pp.116-117, 
it is reasonable to infcr that Bukar scized on the visit 
of the Yulani to commence hostility by ordering his 
Gunuchs and their slaves to kill the FPuleni. 
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went to take any chances; thus in hi peparaticns he took 
neticulous care ts keep the destination of the force as 
secret as possible. Morcover it would appear he summoned _ 
his imnediate tributaries to send ison, horses and provi- 
Sion for tho giant army he was assenbling even when this 
eant holding up the anxlous troops fron Borny at his ca- 
vital much longer than they hed wontod > 
Finally, the attack was launched against Mosfei 
and Zuay, two major Fuleni strongholds, immediately after 
Musgow.* Tig Fulani forees, well entrenched behind high 
pelisace barrivrs, rained poisoned arrows at the allicd 
forees, The fighting went on for several hours, and the. 
invaders could not dislodge tho Fulani from their strong 
defences. The Bornu-Mandara army. soon lost the initiative 
and became 'a flying mass plunged. in the sreatest disorder! 
despite thcoir possession of fire artis. 
The period after this was marked by attacks and 
counter attacks from both Mancare and the Fulani. Bukar 
was foreccd to fortify Mora cven morc and to make the town 
his business cavital, while the reyal town of Dolo becane 


san 


ly Told. 4 pp. Ll6-119, 


2. toid,, pp.lSl-141, for an eye witness account of the 
battle; see Clappcrton, 1929, pp.161, 194 for sone of 
its political after effects. It appéars from Clapperton's 
account that the reason why the Fulani velued Denhants 
cloth s (Qenhon and Clapperton, p.155) was to display then 
ca restbesbrees that Christians had fought in the Bornu- 
Mandara army. 


3. Clapperton and Denhan, 1B26, p.134, 
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living there only part of the year. sdk “OS. Lipo reanG 
pcoplic of ths Kingdom head their treasury and residence 
there, and until today, it is to Dolo thot the Mais of 

leoperd eee 

Mandara go to wear the 44ae¢er skin and other attributcs of 
the hunter Gayae, who founded the Kingdonyon the occasion 
of their accession to power. 


Tho Fulani gained « firn foating te the cast of 
Mandarca and all cfforts by Mandara to re-capture Puleni 
positions failed. The districts of Mubi, Moda Madagaliy 
Mitchiga, Guidder, anc several others becanse firnly cste- 
plished with Fulani chicfs ot the hsad of their administra 


tion. In the Fali country, south east of Guidder, Buba 
Kotshobi who had connections with Buba Yero's carlicr 
expcdition, extended his rule ovor Bashvo as far as the 
Buri aia Malan Sarbo subdued the Fali of Burm 

anc fountied the little district of Doitbo, Yusufa of Macsso 
and his son Tunari, later known as -.rdo Badessi, captured 
the town of Golonmbe and thus pusneda the boundary of the 
eanirate to river Rebbi. Towards the north-east of Maruc, 

a sricall but powerful group of Fulani had taken refuge at 


Kelfu from Baghirni, Their leader, Muhammed al-Hajg, 
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TIO eC OU aue. ns COO ee Gale Gore UG Be ea Cary on 
the jihad in Baghirni.? His attempts to selzo power, 
however, foiled ana it became inpossible for Pulani to 
continue to live in Baghirni. Before Uthuon died (1817) 
he withdrew the flas he hac given to Baghirzal Fulani and 
asixted them to do homage to tdarma and be subgect to the 
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c) The Goinaigns in the south: 


he carnpaiens te tho south were onbodiced in three 
nojor <iiorus: by Hemnen Sanbo, Leader of che Kari’ en, s2do 
Ngobdi, head of the Vollarbe, and Harmen Dandi. ‘When 
woot Como: back: Trou Bolkoue he Scue levecres te all une 
inportent Fuleni ardo'tcn to como forward anc receive the 
flag which Uthnan gave hin to give them. Modibvbo Hay wa 
he leader of the Eiri Fulani in Chanba. He was already 
en old men, so he sent Harman Sanbo to get a flag for 
their aroun.” hotacr tradition says Modibbo Hay refuscd 
to go to Yola when suirnoned by wdoame, and in order to be- 


al 


cone Adana's flag bearer, Sembo ‘avec dos gens de son 
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1. RJ (Harris) p.44; Vicars Boyle, 1910, p.84; Strunpel, 


p55. 
ee Barth, TIT, p.359; Struapel, pp.65, 74; Vicars Boyle, 
1910, p.S+;3; Last, 1967, p. BA, MS Bello to dana Com 
in ny possession, to be depositcd at NY instructs Adane 


Lo Bive sli help to ths aulani irom Bagel. 


= 


\~ Lnrornent 20s; Tibati. 


lle 


parti il (sic) parvi 


nt a capturer son onclse gurl 'il livre 
orisonnicr a lLaana', Thais Was however not confimica in 
my enquirivs. It is unlikely es the tradition holds that 


So oacly in the jihed Ldnmea asked the Sulani leaders cither 


ae 
to submit or facc cdaw's armrysy; e rather, .dane's initial 
approach was to win the Tuleni round Uthnen'ts flag through 
apnceal to their cormon foithe? 

Abnedu, son of Modibbo Hay, was by birth the 
risht person to have succeeded his father, since Tarmman 
Senb was only a nephew, the son of Hay's sister. But that 
Sane r (1809--1810) onc of Hay's childrcn had curing ea 
dispute killed a nember of Sacibo's house, anc when tho 
Case was tricd the house of Hey was found guilty. Sauibo's 
appointment to succecd Hay was thercfors a compensation for 


; . . Ly. 
the loss bis house had sustcined. 


% first, when Ganbo swore funlty ond did honage 
to Jdeno he considered this as a sirmple religious gesture 


~ one of showing recognition and respect to a great reli- 


ejous fieurc, Utheian, through his reoresentative, wdara, 


enn 
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1. Monanadou, 1964, pp.27-29. 
Ibid., p.27. 
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4, Strumpel, p.3l. 


2 
4, Te principle of retaliation end compensation is support- 
ed im Muslim practicc, see Ruxton, pp.31ll-418, 


De Infra, Ppe 164-65, 
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Senbo received the flag as his authority to continus the 
jihad and convert new non-Muslin territorics to Islan. 
Tt was a sign of his affiliation with Uthnan's spiritual 
novenent to reform Islan, He dic not consider that he 
was called upon to subject himself to the rule cand over- 
Herds nip-Of- atamey Boat. be suet took Up to wdann Tor 

as 


poth morel and political leadership such /Uthmean and his 


descendants Genandged of those who had sworn fcalty to an 


8, 
Beir. 
For a while after Sambo received the flag, he 
occupied hinself with consolidating his power over the 


tribes around Chanba in the spirit of Uthnan's instruc- 
tions. «dena, on one carly visit to Sokoto, went in the 
coupany of some of his flagebearcrs including 5 ambos 
Sambo seens to have been fired the nore in his anbition 
of becoming a flag-bearer of Uthman himself without tha 
internediary of cdana,. He convinced hiuself and his fol- 
lowers that the way to achieve this was to ccase naking 
gihad around Chartba, then consicercd . part of wdena's 
Sphere, and to go much further south where no. Fulani had 
ever becn befo oe? This would be an entirely new terri- 


tory outside Adeanats jurisdiction. The Kiri'en, aircady 


+ PAAR ter M tine 


fale he De Yall Et 


aes (Hiskett), pp.566-67; MS Aliyu Babba to the Commu- 
nity (idenawa), sec Appendix. B, 


? 
ee infor=sant 20, Tibati., see ‘above, PP. 75, 79. This was 
pefore 1817 2s the tradition reports thet by then 

Uthran was still alive. 
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accustoned to this sort of adventure when thoy nisreated 
fron Gouhe to Chamba, gave littlic thousht to the hazards. 
Towards 1820 Sanbo travelled south along the 
PLyor Faro.” On his way he fought against the Nyan Nyan 
and Kutin, The region from south of Poll, the Nantveni 
country, through to the snuell Fulani outpost of Mayo Ban- 
tajl, to the cdgs of the s.domawa plateau, was very sparsely 
populatce on aceount of the density of its forest. Sando 
made 2a quick march through until he reached Tingore on 
the north-western cégc of the wcanawa plateau, The tri- 
bal settlemsonts here wore for the nost part snall and un- 
organized, and therc was no attonpt to rssist Saibo's de- 
mands for submission. Tho Manna ,Woka,Tingere, Gebin, and 
eastcra Kotopo sent representatives to Sambo and agrcoed to 
recognize hin as ruler. According to tradition collected 
at Tingere, Sambo dic not try to impose Islan on these 
peoniec but was satisfied with their friendship and con- 
tribution in men to his troops. < 
ifter one or two years he set 2ff westward until 
he reached Delbe, the principal town of Bollako Mbun. 
The Belleaka gave Sanbo assurances that his nen would remain 


friendly with the Fulani and he would allow then to sraze 


rvrire ior rc ir ei IG OA elo SPEAR ph il eA“) Sam cp Ba ke TE a NA RR BRP et Dh 


LL, .€Cordin® to tho anformante, nearly ton. years: after 
wdene brought the flag, 21sec. 1819=20, 


2. Gentile, Rapsrort Annucl, Tibati; Mohanadou, 1964, 
po.29-4573 Infornants, 16, Neaundere; 20, Tibati. 
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their huris in his territery during the dry season, when 
mony Pulani herdsmen moved south to graze on the .danawa 
Platoau, the present district of Neaunderc. In addition 
the Bollaka recognized Sabo as the head of all the Tulant 
who caro to his turritory.+ Despite such favourable condi- 
tions, Sarbo was still not contunt to make his finel settle- 
nent in the Bollaka's country. He left one of his licute- 
nants jrdo Uneru as his personal representative at the 
court of the Bellakea. He did not build a mosque nor did 
o léecrned nen te instruct would-be converts in 
ESL, 
He continued on his southward journcy and imne- 
dietcly he left the Bellaka's territory into the Voute 
cauntry he chose a sottlencnt at Pibati on the river Mban, 
a distence of over two hundred tiles fron his original 
base at Chanba. Tibati was probably considercd a suitable 
place ts: settle on account of its stratemic position at 
the junction of three river courses —- the Mens, Djeren 
and Scmaga. The vegetation wis very luxuriant and sup- 
ported a large population.” Moreover Sanbo wished to con- 


Solidate his influcnes over the vast regions he had trevers- 


ed. Tibati was rich in pasturc and its beings so centrally 


LARP CERT FUP I A cS Er GL LH Rh ln A lp Pi eg” tk ir a Be ne lel table 


oa, 


Ly Iutorment 2, Yola; confirmed At Tibati and Neaundere, 
Oe Infornant 16, Ngaundere. 


3. Cf, Be a If, pp.O62l-2e; Gentile, Rapport “nnucl, 
Tibati Eee 
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located anong the densely populated territorivcs of the 


ct 


(Mileer, Voute, ,Mbiuc and: Baya, or forged Sa2bo cps0rcunl vices 
for DULLdine 2 new Spire in arcis where To Buland had 
settl see. pefors.- Pibati was outside the tso--tse fly zone, 
end the rain forest bolt. Thus in due course many more 
Puleni would settle in Tibati withsut tho risk of losing 
their cattle. 

Sambo's roception at Tibati was also cordia 
Tae Voute chist gave hin land to settle with his people, 
The inricrants took wives from the natives and som fani- 
lics converted to Islan through intinote contact with the 
Fulani. Sanbo felt so pleascd with his success that he 
had no fonar leaving behind his cldest son, hmocdu Nyanbula, 
while he returnec to Chanba to nest the rest of his fanily 
and followers, On his return he found that in his absence 
the home gnc sero unEeconci led: Cnanbe ned. acueewed lero. 
one of the principal towns in Chanba, and inflictca severe 
LODO Ooi ire Fulani. roo Harmian Jdoda and Sanuaturu, 
with the blessing of «dana, led & campaign Which success- 


fully remirmposed Fulani authority over the town, Following 
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L. Mohorindou, 19644, pp Ae 2G Gentile, Renpnort Jnnvel, 
babi. Over twenty years after Sanbots esniquest of 
Sati, Barth wrote thet ‘the town was inhabited for th 
most part by slaves, and net by Fulbe'. (Barth, II, 
pe622) 


2e Hs Relly, ‘Grandeur et décadence du DLanidat do Tehanba', 


1954, Jrchives sous-profecturc, Garun; Inforuient 20, 
Tpaua 


this tdene geve Joda a flag 2nd recognized hin as ruler 

en Lero.? 
Sanbo felt very much oggrieved by the loss of a 

town in en areca where he had initislly been the first 


Fulani Lleaé&cr to impose Fulani rule. He thought Laro 


forncd an integral part of his sphere from Chanba to Ti- 


pati, «8 a natter of courtesy .dana ought to have con- 
sulted hin bofsre giving the flag to Joda. This sinply 
added to his longheld conviction that as long as he stayed 
Within or near Adeanats sphere of influcnce he would always 
roecaive a raw decal, and all his efforts to win new terri- 
torics would not bring any benefit to himself, (Sce above 
pe 113) This cncouraged hin in his dcsire that the Sultan 
of Sokoto, Muhammad Bello, grant hin an indevendent fla 
Sambo left Chanba under the lawenship (lawan 
lit. deputy) of nis cousin, ahmidu-and. procccdea. Gs cake 
up permencnt residence at Tibati intcnding to devdllop those 
territorics with which he had initiated rolotions.? ee pele, 
of the Voute chicfs around Tibati submitted to Sanbo with- 
out a fight, and joined forevs with hin to make jihad 


against those peoplos who noither convertcsd to Islan nor 
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1. Relly, 1954; Kirk-Grcone, 1958, p.134; Mohauadou, 
1964 5 PP a 49-44 e 


2. Rolly, 1954; Mohamadou, 1964, pp.39-43, 
3. Relly, 1954; Mohamedou, 1964, p.4l. 
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accepted Fulani rule. he cffeetive use of the cavalry 
gave the Muslin forces an overwhelming advantogse over many 
of the local tribts, who after difeat, were carricd off 
as slaves te Tibati town. 

he rierc Scubo's power increased the more his 
anbitions grew to venture even beyond the savanna into the 
rain forest. Here he cane against Bawum or Pamon vuipansion- 
isn undcr Mbuembuc, the cleventh King — of Pustbene* 
.ccording te the records Mbucnmbuse's reign mearkcd the peak 
period of Banur state building. He is well resonmberced cas 
the rubor who doclarecd thet he would fix the limits of 
his Kinsdon 'with blood and black eee fter two Lnitial 
successcs at Fumbean in whicn Seanbo scattercad the popula- 
tion and took wnuch boaty back to Tibeti,? Gao Banu people 
due a trench six fect decp and four fucst wide rounc Funban, 
This devicc, ironically reninisceont of the Muslin defonse 
Sf Madina in the tine of the Prophet, frustrates. all Later 
attenpts by the Fulani to invade Fumban by cavalry and so 


put an cffective linit in the south to Fulani conquests. * 
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2. H. Martin, ‘Le pays des Barun et lo sult: Se ', Etud. 
Con. No.55-34, 1951, pp.9-10; M. tibtlowood, 'Pcoples of 
Phe Central Cameroons', Jestorn HET CRs “DOT Ti, 1¢54, 


POD. 


4. The first Fulani attack is said to have occurred during 
the reign of the Sth Mfon of Puwrban, Neu ist. The chrono- 
Logy of the events is obscure - sce I. Dugast, ‘ba langue 
soercte du Sultan Nijoya'. aines Sanbo reached Pibati 
arcund 1820, it is ee that the first Fulani at- 
tack on Banum wes carlier than 1820, 


4, Martin, 1951, pp.9-10; Kirk-Grceene, 1958; pp.130-131. 
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Being very fer fron ths Fulani bases,such oxpeditions would 
norucsilly be vury cxmensive to equip and conscdquently icss 
frequent. Tho clinatic conditions and thu. woodland vege- 


tation mirht have dlso had an adverse cffect on the Fulani 


err 


armios, but ths decidins factor was tho cistence which made 
even a Single unsuccessful cxpeditisn a great cisastcr. 
38 a result BPuleani cimediticns to these regions more often 


took the forn of raids for slaves and booty without the 


intontion of occupation and setting up Muslin aduinistra- 


In thie way, Sanpbo's trossury in slaves increased 
by leaps and bounds. Under the influence of suca prospe- 
rity and sccurity, with the ultimate hope of cvon carrying 
the .janed 26 for as the: clancie Ocuan, © MeL, “Cope IS ALS 
case for anew ciandate to govern his conquests independently 
of Jdara. Bello still refuscd to change his father's 
CeCLSien Go Reve .2oSs BS. the s0ol6 rulcuir of the Souvk= 


lends. Tn 1847 Bello dica, and his brother, Atiku, bo- 


Gere: Sion oF sokoto,. He ee Sampo an inaependent 


1. Cf, Toe KA pez, 'Sxpedition Voutc-Tibati, 1899- 1900', 
Te HD LNY. Where Tibati had had gained eaptsts victory in 
Uno A ee country, GeSe5 AS AD Bont, thse Puleni were 
actually in occupation; but they could not d= so at 
Ngawbe where severel years of fighting, had secn Nganbe 
emoics driving bacs the Bulani. 

ee Barth, IIT, pp.6e4-26; 507-08; 502. .ccordins to « Hausa 
informant, pazibo actually led an oxncdition as far west 
as Ib. country near the sen and nany Christians wore 
enslaved. 


Se BObtny Ul; PpeoOS* SErUspeL, 0s05. 


flag: but his sudécen death and the accession of a pro- 
iden, Bulten, .liyu Beba, son of Bello, quickly tfeversed 
thie -dveLsion, of itiku,? Trae result of this episode or 
NSanb: affair", as for as the pursuit of the jihad was 
concorned, was that in the end when Sorbo rededicated hin- 
self to adore, all Sacibo's conquests were roLntesrated 
into .denalts jurisdiction, 

The secsnd successful thrust southwards fron the 
Benue districts was that led by .rdo Njobdi of the Wollarbe 
clan, The majority of the Wollarbs, as we have sevun, were 
sottled at Turus in Bundang at th. outbreak of the jihad. 
(See above, pe 26 ) They were very rich in cattle. It 
was among then that somc of the pichcest Fulani could be 
found. They tended to be nore sonsitive about anything 
that put their property in jeopardy. Risht fron Malle 
they hed not hesitated to ciuigrate from amy arca on the 


Slightest provocation, and so avoid open confrontation with 


hostile peoples. They tried to win the friendship of those 
eniong whom thoy Lived, and they rcfrained from conquests, 


When tho news of Uthnan's jihad reached then, they 


joined ths Pulani at Gurin to send dana to Uthman, .t this 


tet: seer Seen, enema scripted Na yen eMC dM, aC TE ASN RAS A ET OR PIA 
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Ly Sor Tull story sce infra, pp. 194 ff. 
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ee This survived into the jihad o@riod and is true today. 
Cf. J. Dorerguc, La Region De Li Padiare tee Monogrephic 
Caxerounaise, No. ee) 1953, ANY: Froelich, T95%;"Mivon, 
‘hos hoyauies Foulbés', ».455, 


ed. 


tine the hesd of the Wollarbe at Turua was wrdco Unaru 

Julirs, also called Unearu Borongo, a descendant of a long 

line of Wollarbe lenders who had led the group out of 

Malle, (Sce above, p. 24) trdo Julire was unprepared to 

dispute .dana's loadership. Ho sont his cldest son srdo 

Njobdas. te eo onc Peceive the fia and do homage te dans 

oe heat ee 1 a aware — ; 

on behalf of his people. Sithough they werc/of the rese 

ponsibilities of the flas, which charged thsa to exbark 

upon systernctic conversion of non-Muslins, the najgority of 

the Wollarbe we anparently unpreparcd to foresake their - 

cattle husbandry for constant warfare. They feared the 

repercussions of so doing on their property. 
Njobdi had very linited clbow~roonm for expansion 

to any Girccetion but the south, Tho river adarc. Toried 3 

netural barricr to the Vest, and all hopes of uniting with 


the Pulani to the north of Turua were removed when carly in 
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2. The goneral conservative attéitude of the Yollarbe and 
their strong position in terms of wealth in cattle at 
the oubbrecak of the jihad are proba -bLly responsible for 
two types of tredition which, like for no other clan, 

nphasise cither Wollarbe indifforsnce to the jihad, or 
thoeiz inportance as a group, pene for instance Kirk- 
Groene, 1958, p.1l29 with Vicars Boyle, D./76 or Cardsaire, 
peO5s "2. Le Poulbs Ba no se fit pas foit nrier pour 
devenir le licutcnant Ge Dan Fo@ivu mais il se souvint 
qu2a Touroua, .rdio-ben-Yobdi, chef dts Vollarb&é, ct 

SCS stns pouvalent prendre onbrags de cette investiture 
aqui domnerait 2 un onfent atun clan subordonneé le pas 
sur cux. Il refusa donc respectueuscnent la récompense 
supréne, vint a Touroua et invita le chef Vollarbé a ve- 
nir prendre Lo crapoau des soins ao Shaihu. ardo-ben- 
Yobai, ote it un homme prudent mais peu conscient de ses 
Vals intércts, il refusa do quitter ses troupeaux nails 
sacgcunent pria shana dG se poncdmre eos a! Gusnanou pour 
eee sa ees ee oa ue’ Secoerdines ao: this 


the jihad Jauro Dembs, dana's son-in-law, established hin- 
self at Folebu end received a fleg from .«.dama. iS a nabter 
of fact Avuring the boundary scttlenwnt betwen Jaurn Dembo's 
GCLStricy snd 2.rcdo- NjobaL’ Ss Chi kites part-of Njobei"'s. land 


1 


was ceded to Jaura Denbo. Me cosy of Wurus lod: to Cer] 


ritorics claincd by Rail. 
48 a result Njobdi anc his followers cantinucd 
to meintain virtuelly tho sane position as before the 
jihac for over twenty ysoars. For some tine before 1643, 
the Fulani of Turus were accustored to drive their cxnttle 
to graze on the Jdanewa Plateau, or Lesdi_ hosere (ulfulde), 
or Lahors (Mbun), during the ssasonal transhunance to the 
south. Thus whenever exoansion was conte plated by the 


Turua Fulani it was t. the south, to the .dnneawa platoau. 


Sum an 
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sone cattle nagnatcs begun to adveckts versnnent settle- 
HONG on the plateau, 
The chief reason for this would see: to have been 


Gcononic, nancly, the aiscovery of the enomious potentiali-~ 


ts 


NO 


ties of the Ademawa plateau for cattle breeding.” The 
F/note esnt. from previous parc. 
the other wnite and ordered Jdane to place th@nye bcfore 


Ngjobadi; aif he chose the white flag he shoulG& become leader, 
but if noe chose the red, he should subnit to Adane, 


Ly LREoOrmaieny ee Yolas: scontiricd 21> Nenunders, 


2, Informant 16, Nsaundere, 
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orts brought back by those who went on transhurnance to 
the platezu worse often very encouraging. The press on the 
plateau rouained healthy and. @reon all the year round, It 
was observed that the cows grew healthier ana put on more 
weight fastcr than in nany cthur regions. Mcreover, the 
texperaturs on the plateau is mila with a pean average of 
70° F to 80° F. The rainfall is fairly evenly spread out 
@ll the year round with an annusl avsrage of F45", The 
reGion is free from tse-tse flies, so that the aninals 
could rultiply enc renain in good health. Ngaundere itself 
was situated a few niles from the rignt bank of the river 
Vins, an affluent of the Djeren. The river Vina and the 
snell water basins that teke their source from it, provided 
adequate water, which containcd corrion salt (uanda), and 
natron, very useful ineredients for cattic.t This can- 
ccntration of so many favourable conditions in one region 
mace Neauncere lock like a treasure house, an Hldorado for 
the Fulani. But many of the nalans wers unwilling to leeve 


el 


their houses, especially since thoy knew that the areca was 


4 


being cleined by Hannan Sarbo, on the sroundcs of having 
been the first Fulani to penetrate these regions, and open 


up relations with the chicf, Bellaka I Kolya.” Unless they 
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lie. “Ofs, Deveroixt. pgae ee sur le lehor® de N'Gaundéré 
ud. Csr, No.2, 1937, pp.43 ff; Donergue, 1953, for 
Further observations on the economic potentiality of 
the 2danawe plateau for cattle ranching. 
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were prepared ts subject thezsclves to Sanbo's jurisdiction, 
they would inevitably cone into conflict with Sanbo. Tne 
problem was further complicated by Saxabo's apparent indif- 


fercnec to dara and the spirit with which he had under- 
aren his adventures into these southern districts. 

On the other hand Ngobdi was aware of wdana's 

suspicion of Sambo; since he recuivedc the flag, Njobdi 

had pounined on tho bost of terns with .dane desnite the 


rather inconsistent attitude of the other two clan leaders, 


mn 


Sabo and Buba Njicda, to Zdena's leadership. Njobdi was 


therefore in a great dilemma since Adana was opposed to th 
Wollarbe taking up permanent residence on the plateau, 
because he felt that this might drive Ngjobdi into tho 

hands of his rival, Saztbo.* If this happened, Adaia would 
lose one of his richest sroun of followers, or at least the 
question of Njobdi'ts loyalty to ldeama would be nut into 
further uncertainties. Wakili Rawu explained thet .dana 

was rather mistrustful of Njobdi's réal motives for moving 
south, which he probably thought stemmed fron the cession 
of scene of Ngjgobdi'fs northern territorics to cdrna's son-in- 
law, Jauro Derbo. 


The more thougnat Njobdi gave to these preblens, 


the more perplexed he becanc, bout 1834 his patience 
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L. Strumpel, ppe50-51; Lacroix, 1952, pp.28~-29:; Mohanadou, 
1964, 9.39; ec ca. 1954, peli. 
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virtually ran out. He had to provide a solution which 
balanced the agitation of the cattle magnates on the one 


hand, and the counsel of Adama and the malams on the other 


hand. Together with some very trusted malams he worked out 


a secret plan to settle the Wollarbe on the plateau. Des- 
cribing the plan Wakili Kawu narrated as follows: 


Three years before the Fulani foucht th Mbun, 
auring the season of transhumance to the iAdamawa 
plateau, that is Ngaundere, Njobdi consulted 
with some of his trusted malams, ana decided to 
encourage a big emigration (eggol) that year. 
The plan was that when the men and the cattle 
had been there for two years they should 1 

be prevented from coming back to Bundang. 

The operation of the plan was entrusted to 
Njobdi's chief servant Gabdo, the son of Janyi. 
when the Sulani were in Neaundere, Gabdg: would 
stage a fake revolt which would be seen as if 

he was going against Njobdi'ts orders to return 
to Bundang. In this way those who had sent 
their wealth would be induced to go to Ngaundere, 
and those who had not known the plan would 

think that Njobdi was forced by circumstances 

to go to Ngaundere,. D 


This plan seems to have been aimed at three goals: 
to reassure Adama that “follarbe settlement on the plateau 
was not motivated by a desire to sunport Sambo in his 


schemes against .dama; secondly, to diminish the 
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1. The split household,the split herd, and the powerful 
influence of favourable pastoral conditions in deci- 
ding the movements of pastoral Fulani were normal 
practice. Cf. Stenning, 1959, ppe4—-9 and pp.206~24 for 
a fuller discussion on Wollarbe Fulani pastoral move- 
ments fro-. transhumance to permanent migration. 


2, Jnformant 2, Yola. 
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appearance of ovtright disobedience to Adama; thirdly, 

to avoid going through the process oz seeking special per- 
mission from Sambo to extend his previous permission to 
graze in the region to one of permanent settlement, 

The plan worked out handsomely for Njobdai and 
served all his purposes. about 1855 many of the Wollarbe, 
except the very old and very young, moved to Ngaundere 
from Turua in Bundang. =t this point there was no thought 
of going on a jihad. The assertion or implied assertion, 
found in some recorded traditions, that the Fulani settle- 


ment of Neaundere was inspired by a desire to make jihad 


in these regions is somewhat false as their vrimary interest 


was in the land and what it offered to Pulani cattle. This 
view is also confirmed by Mbum traditions: 


When the Fulani came from Turua, there were other 
Fulani in Ngaundere, but they were Kiri and they 
were ruled from Tibati. The men of Tibatl had 
only a few cattle; Wjobdi had many cattle 

end so he wanted to setzile at Ngaundere. Lamdo 
Pibati said Nesundere was ruled by Bellaka 
Koiya and if Wjobdi wanted to settle there, he 
must meet Koiya personally. The Vfollarbe came 
and met Koiya at hosere Ngautha. Njobdi demanded 
that he and his people wanted land to live and. 
eraze their herd. Koiya asked Njobdi where he 
wanted to stay? Njobdi said at Lahore, and 
Koiya said no; because that was a hunt Lag 
area for the people and it was from there that 
the people obtained their salt. Koiya showed 
them another place Ngauthora. The name Ngaundere 
is got from the name of a man called Nyandere. 
He ruled the mountains. The Fulani stayed there 
and often gave cows to Koiya. He also gave them 
plenty of food. 4 
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The settlement at Neau'lhora grew ranidly as more 
and more Yulani came to join the avant garde, and within 
three years the pressures on the lanc, especially around 
the Vina, began to tell on the thum population. The cat- 
tle found the salt and natron water so sood that the 
often led themselves there. Moreover the Mbum people 
had never been accustomed to such large herds of cattle, 
and so cattle theft became a problem for the #ulani, Many 
Mbum became servants or serfs of the wealthy Fulani and 
they joined their families and became Muslims,“ This sort 

ie oad 

of mingling of Fulani and Mbum went on for a while;, over 
two years before the pressures began to develop on Njobdi 
to invite Kolya to convert to Islam and enforce Muslim 
Law thnrovehout Mbum country.” The Fulani malans estimated 
that the Mbum would not risk a war with the Muslims, for 
tnuough the Tiuslims were in the minority they were better 
armed. 

Njobdi yielded, and Kolya was informed that ac- 
cording to an order from .dama, he should convert to Islan 
and do homage to Ngjobdi the leader of the tiuslims in 


Ngaundere. Tnis followed a series of disputes and riots 
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1, Delcroix, p.44; Informant 16, Ngaundere, 
ec. Informant 2, Yola; 18, Ngaundcere. 


4, Kirk-Greene, 1958, p.134; Informant 2, Yola; 18, 
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between Bulani and Moum over the use of the waters from 
the salt Lake. When Koivya refused to submit to a Muslim 
authority the Fulani population gathered their auxiliaries 
and decided to force Koiya to submission. Koiya was vir- 
tually helpless, without wearons and not being used to war, 
he left Ngautha with his follovers and ratired to Ngeuk'or, 
a betisr protected settlement against Fulani horses, He 
fortified the town and declered general hostilities in- 
cluding nocturnal raids on the Fulani.© 

The situation became desperate for Njobdi whose 
followers were very much in the minority. Njgobdi ceased 
to rely on his own resources alone, and sought for urgent 
help from Buba Njidda of Rai, and Sambo of Tibati. Partly 
to advance the cause of Islam, and partly for prestige 
reasons, these two great leaders sent assistance to Njobdi. 
lifter three months of siege, Koiys acknowledged defeat.° 
In the peace settlement, Koiya accented Islam as the reli- 
Sion for himself and his people. He further agreed not to 
interfere with #ulani administration of the entixz ace district. 


Njobdi continued to recognize him as the ruler of his people 
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Ll. Gazetteer, 1927, “pp s15-61: Tnformant 2, Yolas 18, 19, 
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1954, pp.1l0-12; Lacroix, I952, pp.27-29. 
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subject to directives from himself. Ngobdi agreed not to 
enslave the Mbum, but to work together with them to make 
jihad and bring other tribes into the Jamata. 

This marked the beginning of effective Fulani rule 
over the plateau region. Desvite the lack of supvort from 
Adama, Njobdi nevertheless continued to remain loyal to 


Adama sending hin regular tribute especially in cattle and 


1 
Slaves until his sudden death at Bundang, some say by 
poison. With Meaundere as a base, the Fulani made 


distant campaigns in the direction of the Congo and reduced 
the Baya and Kaka of Betare, Batouri and southern Meiganga 
into tributary states of Neaundere. The Fulani, however, 
never succeeded in settling and setting up on--—the.spot 
administrative machinery in these new lands, but contented 
themselves in either raiding und transporting the people 

of entire villages to Ngaundere, or visiting the subdued 
population from time to time to collect tribute.” But as 
they approached the Congo and the coastal belt, they were 
effectively checked by tribes whe also probably hunted for 
Slaves in these areas, using guns obtained from Europeans. ‘ 
[. Gardaine pp-65-66; 
2, Strumpel, p.51; Kirk-Green 
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The third southern conpaign was furthsr to the 


west of Neauncere and Tibati. The leader was Harman Gabdo 
Dandi. He was the son of Ardo Samnatu dainu who led a group 
of Fulani at Bundang, <t the outbreak of the jihad, Jainu 
sent his son Dandi to receive the flag for his group fron 
wdana, The receipt of the flag cid not change the leader 
ship and Jainu continued to direct the affairs of his groups 
However at the death of Jainmu, possibly in the late twenties, 
tho flag and tho leadership became fused and Dandi moved his 
people fron Wasandu to Toango, scuth of Chanba, 

During the period of transhumance to the Voute or 
Beabute country, and east of the Manbila plrteau, he establi-~- 
shed pacts of friendship with the rulers and individual Vou- 
tes, .S a result cf this there was considerable inter=-narriage 
between Voutes and the Fulani, and Dandi iroved to take up 
pernanent settlement among the Voutes near Kontcha. Though 


ne Suleani were few, their powcr, usnecially the belief in 
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the effectiveness of prayer, was often recognized. 

The Tikars of Kontcha were in the habit of attack- 
ing the Wollarbe Fulani from Toango who grazed their cattle 
on the slopes of the Mambila mountains. Dendi led an 
oxpedition against their stronghold at Kontchea which soon 


fell into Fulani hands. Dandi built a mosque and set up 


a Muslin administration at Koncha, The »restige, wealth 
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1. Strunpel, pp.53-54; Informant 21, Banyo. 
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and cultural attraction that marked out the #ulani made 
the task of conversion to Islam, esnecially among the Voute, 
a relatively easy matter around Kontcha. 

While he was established at Nontcha, Déndi was 
invited by the Voute chief at Banyo to aid him crush a 
revolt by certain of his notables.* Dandi left the adminis- 
tration of Kontcha in the hanés of his eldest son, while 
he proceeded south to Banyo with a large force of Fulani 
horsemen and Voute auxiliaries. Cn his way he attempted 
to conquer the Voute of the Mati hill who had been rein- 
forced by unreconciled Chamba eloments from further north, 
but the hills proved difficult to take by cavalry assault. 
We left and vroceeded to Banyo. 

At Banyo many Voutes embraced Islam including 
the Voute chief who had invited Dandi. The appearance of 
Dandi at Banyo did not deter those in opposition to the 
chief from pressing on with their schemes. According to 
tradition collected recently at Banyo Dandi met four Fulani 
Ardo’en Alkassum,Yakubu, Ambarka and Njidda of an earlier 


migrationwho had close connections with the “opposition" 
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archives Sous-croerecture, Tibati and Banyo. It incor- 
porates earlier administrative reports from German 
times. 
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- Monographie de Tibati, 1962; Informant 21, Banyo. 
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persuaded Dandi. to turn his support to the "opposition" and 
when this failed they attempted to kill Dandi.> ‘The plot 
was however uncovered, he plotters and their allies 
were attacked and many of them were killed. Not long after 
this, the chief died and the Muslim community chose Dandi 
to be their next chief.© He took rigid steps to wipe out 
opposition, and to enforce Islam. None of the neighbouring 
tribes which refused to convert were given any option of 
becoming tributary states; instead their houses were 
destroyed and the inhabitants taken as slaves and sent to 
Yola. The cooperation of the Voutes made Dandi's task 
casier and Banyo became more important than Kontcha,. 

The town of Banyo grew by leaps and bounds and 
the Muslim force of Fulani and Voutes, levied jihad on the 
Wawa and Munchi peoples to the west sometimes as far as 
Igboland across the Cameroon highlands, and at other times, 
directly south against the Tikar of the kingdom of Bamun, 
where like Sambo, they too met with little success. In the 
process of consolidating his powers over the region, Dandi 
built another major settlement at Gashaka on the foot of 
the Mambila mountain, He left its administration in the 


hands of one of his sons Yaji. Both the governors of 
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Rontcha and Gashaka went to Yola where they too received 
formal recognition of theic authority from dana, 

After Dandis death his successors cantinued to 
send expeditions to Bamum, Banso and Bamenda, further to 
he south of Banyo, where many groups of Tikar had taken 
refuge after swearing never to see again the face of a 
Fulani.* But the longs distance from Banyo as well as the 
climate and forest vegetation made it practically impossible 
for Pulani to settle even in the intsrvening areas which 
submitted to them. These expeditions insyvired by a desire 
to bring more lands under Muslim rule were probably also 
away of satisfying a sudden realization of excessive power, 
They had the effect of providing jobs and opportunities 
for a host of idlers, who on becoming Muslims, saw then- 
selves as part of the ruling aristocracy and therefore 
spurned agriculture, the only occupation they knew, as the 
work for slaves.© In addition the expeditions could be 
séen as an emotional outlet for the several newly converted 
young men who were inspired by the adventure of ening abroad 


to dominate other groups. This was the current way of life 
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and the way to demonstrate the strength of one's newly 
acauiroad faith. 

During the reign of Lamdo Umaru at Banyo, (1894- 
1902) Yulani expeditions into Bamum started paying divi- 
demis in terms of permancnt results. About 1895, Njoya, 
one of the groatest rulers that had ever sat on the throne 
of Bamum, was threatened by a rebellion of Some of his most 
influencial councillors. He invited Umaru to aid him under 
definite conditions, that Umaru would roceive as payment 


4 


for his services all those who were opposed to his admini- 
stration and return with them and their property to Banyo. 
This was probably a volitical inove both to blish friend- 
ly relations with Banyo and to forestall any of the rebel- 
lious subjects asking Similar aid from Banyo. It is also 
likely that as the power of Banyo became folt in those re- 
gions, Njoya wanted to project a calculated image aimed at 
winning recognition from Banyo. In the end it proved to 

be a way of weeding trouble-makers and all opposition to 
Njoya's rule, After successfully putting down the rebel- 


lion Umaru returned to Banyo with over Fifteen thousand 


eau! 
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1. For a detailed account of this most romarkable ruler 
see the account of his son Iddrisu Njoya, 'Les Pays de 
Bamnunm et le Sultan Njoya, translatod by H. Martin, 
Btud. Cams, No.34-34, 1956, pp-e5-40; for further 
reading see full bibliography in 'People of the Central 
Gameroons', Western ‘frica, 1954, pp.&S4--86. 
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prisoners, one of the sreatest number that any single 

pedition had ever brought back oe nen and women, as well 
as wealth amounting to ons hundred and seventy loads of 
Salt, and three hundred pots of palm-oil.* After this 
episode, Ngjoya and his court became converted to Islam and 
maintained close relations with Banyo. 

History does not deal with what did not hapnen, 
but it is of interest to imagine ihmat would have happened 
with the good relations that had been opened betwecn the 
Muslims at Banyo and the sultanate of Bamum, “ Tt was no 
doubt one chiefly based on the personal relationship be- 
tween Umaru and Njoya, but it was from such relations that 
Danai, Umaru's grandfather, had won great expanses of ter 
ritories that included Banyo itself and brought them under 
Muslim rule. In 1902 Umaru was murcerca by the German ex- 
pedition of Captain Nolte to Adamawa. This saw the dawn 
of a new era, the era of Buropcan domination, which check- 
mated the southward advance of the Fulani and Islam 


“a 


through jihad wars. - 
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he mosque at Fumban was destroyed in 1902 and Christia-- 
nity was introduced by the German Basel Mission. The 
cxperlimcnt came to an abrupt end when after the defeat 
of the Germans in Cameroon, in 1917 Njoya sent a dele- 
gation of mtables to Yola to formally reccive the in- 
vestiture from Lamido Abba, 
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3) Campaigns after Adama. 

Adama died in Yola as the tradition say , of 
pneumonia on Sunday, 14 February 164°, and the task of 
organizing the affairs of the emirate passed on to his 
eldest son, Muhammad Lauwal., He was of outstanding courage 
and immense personal resourcefulness ,* At the time he took 
office, he had over thirty years of experience in the jihad, 
His background was very different from his father's, having 
Lived the greater part of his life in a situation of con- 
stant fighting. Encouraged by his father's dying wish not 
to abandon the jihad (See below, p. 215 ) he made it one 
of his foremost concerns. Hitherto his father's military 
control over his flag bearers had been minimal. There was 
no central army, nor a central command. Moreover Adama 
had himself lead very few exveditions in person, and even 
where he led an expedition, such as the famous Nandara 
campaign, he relied much on others. 

Lauwal'ts apvroach scemed somewhat different. He 
organised and conducted many campaigns in verson. He 
charged the Muslims to be on the offensive and to assert 


their religion. He did not consider it enough for the 
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Muslims to attack their enemies only when the non-Muslims 
gave cause for it througn provocation or when there was 
: ce a bc ary af 

some immediute benefit to be derived from the attack, He 
Saw all those areas which his father's flag-bearers had 
subdued, or which lay within their various spheres of ac- 
tion, as his land, 

But in many of these districts the Fulani con- 
quests were still uncompleted. In 1851, Barth gave us a 
gelimpse into the reality of the situation when he remarked 
that Adamawa 

is as yet far from being entirely subjected to 

the Mohammedan conquerors, who in general are 

only in possession of detached se stble ements, 

while the intermediate country, particularly 

the more mountainous tracts, are still in the 

hands of the pagans. ...6e.While the country 

north from the Bénuwé, between Yola and Hamarruwa, 

(Muri) is entirely independent, seen 
in Some parts notably around Yola itselr, the Fulani still 
lived as bcfore the jihad,rccognizing the overlordship 
of some Batta and Verre chicfs in their arcas. He therefore 
forbade all Muslims from paying any form of compensation 
to non-Muslim chicfs for grazing in their territory, and 
reminded the flag-bearers of thoir responsibility to con- 
tinue making jihed. 
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A new enthusiasm was kindled. The Batta around 
Yola whom Adama had refrained from attacking were re- 
quested to convert to Islam, or retain their administra- 
tion and forms of worship, but recognize TLauwal as over- 
lord and pay him tribute. Many of the Batta, for example, 
Bagale, Demsa, Bilei, Bachama, Mbulla who had since the 
beginning of the jihad rejected Fulani attempts to impose 
Muslim rule continued to refuse to surrender to Lauwal. 
Bagale was the nearest of these Batta settlements to Yola, 
only seven miles away. The mountain suoported cighteen 
little hamlets of independent Batta clan. The mountain 
consisted chiefly of granite and had a very rugged surface. 
This rendered their hill-tops inaccessible to cavalry and 
gave them a large measure of confidence which a Fulani 
minstrel described as vain self-esteem. 

This position had hitherto enabled the Batta to 
repel all attacks which Fulani made against them, and en- 
couraged them to assert themselves as owners of the 
plains below the hills.” For many years before the Fula- 


ni jihad, these Batta controlled the movements of cattle 


ere 


herders in these regions. With the outbreak of hostilities 
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they tried to bar the Fulani from pasturing their cattle 
along the stream of river Chuchi, 2 very popular grazing 
site, by descconding from their hills and carrying off Fula-+ 
ni cattle, 

RESU med 

Around 1850, three years after Lauwal ascended 
Gas sarauta,* Lauwal decided to make war on Bagale. 
Lauwal was in a weaker position militarily, since he could 
not dislodge the Batta from thoir stronghold through the 
joint action of both infantry and cavalry, This combina- 
tion in other parts largely accounted for fulani victories 
Since the non-Fulani, except Mandara, covld not afford both 
cavalry and infantry. 

For two years Lauwal did not make progress and 
the cost of maintaining a large standins army on caricd meat 
and other preserved food was becomins unbearable.” A new 
idea was developed, Instead of periodic sieges mounted 
from Yola, Lauwal settled his troops permanently at stra- 
tegic points on the plains, so that in this way the soldiers 
could be permitted to live their normal family lives, 4 and 


perhaps also, alleviate Yola's civilian trepidations about 
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ware AS a military strategy, this would cnable the troops 
at these points to fight all the year round and so prevent 


the enemy from farming, The annual drv season campaigns 


would not accomplish this. The first of such military 
settlements was Girei, which was closely followed by Nan- 
tari, These were linked by a number of other small settle- 
ments, 

These devices did not immcdiately bring victory 
to the Muslims. Purther down the river Benue, the Fulani 
were hard pressed by the Demsa Batta and this dispersed the 
attention of Lauwal's forces. The Demsa lived on oben count- 
ry, and haa very able fighting men, who were probably in- 
spirsd by the apparent invincibility of their fetish, 
Nzeanzo at Parai.© én attempt to put a quick end to their 
menace ended in an ignominous defent for Lauwal. 

at Yola, a diviner probably Malam £bubakar from 


Fw 
Digino,” hod told Lauwal that the Bagale war would not be 
1. Strumpel, pp.25-54; Such military stratesy was followed 
by Idris Alooma of Bornu and in the Sokoto empire by 
Bello (see Last, 1967, pp.7V7 ff.). 
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in the conquest of Bagale apnears uncertain. The ac- 

count that he received great rewards from Lauwal imme~ 
dictely after the Bagale wars were over, is confirmed 
in Yola as true, but it is doubted that his song of 
praise to Lauwal was alone sufficient to deserve the 
reward he received. On collating the tradition in Hast 
and what I collected at Yola it scems most likely that 
malam Abubakar was the fortune teller. 
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won unless Lauwal made his brother Mansuru leader of the 
army, Lauwal had opposed the idea when it was first 
mooted, because if he won under such circumstances it 
woulé look as if he had put his whole trust on this man 
and not in God. In 18543 however, he succumbed, since the 
Situation was furthcor aggravated when the Yola mosque was 
burnt by a Bagale man. He made Mansuru commander in- 
chief of the army. 

By Some coincidence that same year one of Lauwalts 
concubines, pretending ieee she had escaped from her 
master,was given refuge by the Batta on their nilis.© 
She led some of Lauwal's men sccretly at night up the hill 
and showed them the houses of the leading warriors. Then 
she started a fire on one side of the village early in 
the morning, and the Batta thinking it was the Fulani who 
had started war, rushed to the direction of the fire; but 
as they came out of their houses Lauwal's men shot them 


2 ven in defeat, some 


down and set fire to their houses, 
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Oo. Ibid., Kirk-Greene, 1958, pp.145-139; Carnochan's tra- 
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4. Rosedale, Yola District Note Book; Strumpel, ppet4—-45; 
Kirk-Greene, 1958, pp.148-39; Barth, Il, p.479 reported 
that the Fulani took Bagale 'with the assistance of a 
few muskets'. See East, p.79 for another reference to 
tne use of firearms in Adamawa during the reign of 
Lauwal (1847-72). During the Zubeiru-Hayatu war, 
Strumpel, pe4O, claims that Hayatu used guns, It is dif- 
ficult to establish their types and sources of supply. 
What is clear beyond doubt is that firearms never became 
important wognons of war in Adamawa until war with the 
Buropeans was contemplated, At Sokoto where guns are re- 
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of them refused to live under a Fulani regime and fled to 
join other Batta groups and continucd the struggle against 
salbn thes 
the Fulani. Others who acauessced to the Fulani were 
settled on the plains at Lugga Bagale wheres they became 
Muslims and received excellent treatment from Lauwal. At 
the end of the battle, Lauwal gave thanxs to God and re- 
joiced exceedingly; he thanked his people ana prayed that 
they should be granted prosperity and true religion on 
earth. 

After Bagale, Lauwal felt very much reinforced, 
firstly, since a formidable enemy so close to the capital 
had been removed, and secondly, since he incorporated many 
of the Bagale fighters into his forces, He attacked Bilei, 
Demsa and Limadi, where, adopting the same tactics of 
building military camps close to the scene of battle, he 
was able to conquer his onemies.* The more secure Yola be- 
came, the freer he felt to send distant exneditions especial- 
ly to the north either to reinforces local troops against 
incursions from Mandare and Bornu, or to help consolidate 
Fulani power over partially subdued tribes, This went on 
until his death in 1872, 

According to Fulani historians, the a dhad Cone 


tinued into the Lamidoship of Lauwal's two' immediate 
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successors, Umaru Sanda and Zubeiru, and was terminated 
only by the intrusion of the Christians.’ After Lauwal 
however, the subsequent wars did not add substantially to 
the territorial fronticrs already set at the end of Lauwal's 
rule and the wars were more in the nature of consolidation 
withinwAtemene, 

e) The Jihad in retrospect. 

In retrospect how has the jihad in Adamawa been 
seen? Mizon, Strumpel, and others saw it as a Fulani re- 
volt against oppression from non-Fulani who were the 
masters of the land.” Barth called it 'a religious war', 

that 
Professor M.G. Smith and Marilyn Waldman have demonstrated/ 
the nature of the jihad in Hausaland as well as in Adamawa 
was far too complex for a single definition.’ 

Today the Fulani themselves argue that the Uthman-~ 
lyya movement in Adamawa represented no more .and no less 


than a jihad. They point to the fact that they got ini- 
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tial legal clearance before beginning war,.© And during 


1. East, p15. 
ea CL. Bast , pp. 8&8 Ties otrumpel, PP 443 Laaigr 


4, Mizon, 'Les Royaumes Foulbés', p.349; Strumpel, p.le2; 
Masson, p.7; Lestringant, pp,llo-ll, 
4, Barth, IIT, p.468. 


De re Hodgkin, Nigerian Perspectives, Oxford, 1960; M.G. 
Smith, 1966, pp. 408-428." Valdman, 1965, pp.344- 553 also 
H.#.C. Smith, 1961, pp. 1602. ‘Sie 


6. See above, pp.77 ff. 
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the jihad scrupulous efforts were made to act within the 
Islamic laws governing the concuct of jihads. Vithout 
this, thers was general agreement that Uthman'ts jihad 
would have beon a failure, But in the opinion of the 
Adamawa Muslims the jihad succecdcd,as indced they 
assert, 'the Faith was prurificdad and cxeltec and none said 
nay',+ On account of the imoortancc attached to the way 
the jihad was conducted I have thought it worthwhile to 
quote the tradition at length: 


When the Lemido or district governor decided 
in advance to make jihad on a non-Muslim vil- 

ace, the Lamido and his councillors met and 
sclected' a group of non-Muslims. The Lamico 
would send messengers to the Arnado, to convey 
by word of mouth the wishes of thc Muslims that 
his pcoplo should convert to Islam. @ The 
messengers would greet the arnado on behalf of 
their chiof end inform him that Should he 
accept Islam he and his people would be equal 
to the Fulani and other Muslims and would be 
all subject to the same Law. His people would 
teade freely and intermarry with other Muslin 
people, There would be peace between his people 
and the Muslims. He would be protectcd against 
attack and no one would molcst or enslave his 
people, 


After consult:.tions with his councillors, the 
arnado would either accept or rejoct the 3 
Tanido's request. If the arnado accepted Islam, 
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1. Hast, p.l9. 


Oe This was in keeping with the obligetion of the. amir al- 
mu'minin to summon the non-Muslims to Islam, (Ruxton, 
p73; Khadduri, pp.e19 ff; YS (CBivar) pp.239-40; Memo. 

n Adamawa jihad). 

4. i.c., the five dutics initially expressed in the 
form of learning a few phrascs in Arabic to enable 
them to pray. (See Barth, II, p.376,) 
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he or some of his most important men would ac- 
company the Lamido's messengers to express 
their wish to become Muslims. The hLamido would 
immediately ; appoint ¢ some #ulani malams 
to go and settle witn the converts, to teach 
them how to_pray and what was required of then 
by the law 2 and Traditions of Islam. From 
then they would enjoy the status of Muslims or 
free men as well as be involved on the side of 
the Muslims to makc jihad against non-Muslims, 


On the other hand, if tho arnado turncd down the 
request to convert to Islam, before the Lamido's 
messensers left his prosence, they would further 
suggest that to avoid hostilitics the arnado 
should accept tributary status. 2 In this 
way his village would not be attacked, he would 
be allowed to practice his traditional forms of 
worship and he would continue to govern his 
people according to their own laws and customs 
but from time to time he would send tribute and 
Fight on the side of the Muslims. 


If the arnado refusca this offer also, the mes- 
Sengers Would express the peaceful intentions 

of the _Lamido ; and the privileges the arnado 
WOULd <A8S 17 he persisted 32. livine ouvside 

the Muslin community. The messengers would ride 
off to report to the Lamido that the arnado had 
refused all persuasions to convert or to pay 
tribute. The Lanido would confer again with 

his councillors upon what strategies to adopt. 
If there were any doubts about the military 
disposition of the arnado, the Sarkin Yaki, 
commander of the troops, would send out scouts 
to study the military details of the village - 
its natural def Sed. the nature of its approaches, 
the guantity and nature of weapons of its 
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1, 'iMalam' Ls a Muslim teocher. In Hausaland it has the 
same meaning as lodibbo in ademawa, i.e, learned man. 


eo. The law referred to here is Maliki law which was en- 
forced throughout the Sokoto empire to the exclusion of 
the t8re¢g orthodox schools, Hanafi, Shafi'i, Hanbali. 


In the early days of Islam, this status (dhimmi) was con- 


\N 
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sidered a step higher than that for those without a re- 
copnized faith, e.g. idolaters or polytheists, and was 

rescorved for Christians and Jews - the People of Scrip- 
ture. It was applicd in Adamawa within the general sense 
of ‘tolerated infidels'. For morc details cf. H.A.R.Gibb 


and. A Bowen, peteats Society and the West, “Oxford, 1957, 
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inhabitants, the veoples! morale, and suitable 
Sites for pitching camp. 


Meanwhile, the Lamido would write to all the 
district governors, or, if a district governor 
wore himself acting, he would inform the central 
administretion in Yola anc the neighbouring 
district governors of his intentions and solicit 
their prayers, and if necessary, material aid. 
He would tell them of the date and time of the 
attack. Tho Lamido would begin to move in the 
direction of the attack about a week before the 
D-Day. On his way, ne would send messengers 
again to the arnado giving him about five days 
within which to decide on submission or war. 

In his message the Lamido would inform the 
arnado that he had come himself because the 
arnado had failed to comply with his request, 
your obstinacy has annoyed me and I have come 
personally with all my power. TI know one of 

my district governors can defcat you, but I have 
comc personally because of the consideration I 
have for you. I have given you several alterna- 
tives but you reject all. This is my last warning’ 


As each district governor or leader arrivs with 
his division he would be met by his bero 

who would inform him that the Lamido had heard 
of his coming and he was extremely plcoased with 
the preparations and sacrifices he had had to 
make. The bero would, after consultation with 
the Lamido, inform him when the Tanido would 
receive him in audience. In tho presencso of the 
Lamido, the district governor would in very 
earefully sclccted words flatter the Lamido and 
boast that his division alone could destray the 
enemy, He would ask why the Lamido had taken 
the trouble to come himsclf, why he haa not 
Simply instructed him to do the job? #ach 
division would make similar culogies and 
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1. The Muslims were forbidden to take the non-Muslims 
by surprise. 

2, bero means host and guest; sce a full discussion, 
PPe 254 FT, 
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claims. Back at the respective camps, the 
district governors would exercise their men 
who would make cries and gesturcs affirming 
their loyalty to them and the Lamido. Some 
would assure their governor that they would be 
the first to ride right into the heart of the 
non-Muslim village and teach them how to obey. 
‘When I come back', they would say, ‘I'll show 
you my spear. No one will do it bcfore me, 

IT promise!. 


On the eve of the battlo the Lamido would assemble 
all the leaders of the divisions. He would 
thenk all of them for coming. 'I have seen you 
as I hoard you; that was what I expected. I 

an sure you arc goings to fight on the day of 
the battle, but let me assure you again that 
the war is not for my own sake. It is not for 
the sake of my family; it is not for the sake 
of any individual; it is for the sake of Islam; 
it is for the sake of Islam as it is written in 
the Koran. If you do well you will be rewarded 
in the next world. My conceorn is only to orga- 
nize you, to see that you fulfil your religions 
obligations, to lead you, to instruct you 580 
that you attain success. Let everyone rest 
assured that if he falls sick I'll provide him 
with medicine; if anyone should sustain any 
Losses it would be my responsibility to compen- 
sate him. I am very pleasca that you answered 
the call of God. I am sure we will win but 

let us remember that everything we do is in the 
name of God and for the sake of our religion’. 


After exhorting them in this way, the Lamido 
would distribute presents of horses, weapons, 
and clothcs among the leaders of divisions 
saying: 'You know your men, go and distribute 
these to them'. All would retire to their 
campos and at the ond of the day the Lamido 
would lead a special prayer which all would 


sn 
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1. The verse probably referred to is Quran, T%.e9 'Let 
there be in you a nation summoning unto the good', 
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attend, Barly in the mormming of the day of 
the battle, the Lamido will once again send a 
messenger to inform thse arnado when the attack 
would commence. He would let the arnado know 
that if he decided to convert or pay tribute, 
the Muslims would retire without striking a 
blow, but if he still insisted on having his 
own wey he would be attacked, dofeated and 
enslaved. 


At the appointed time, usually during the day 
time, the Muslims would advance against the 
arnado. The horse men charged first following 
a sien from the Sarkin Yaki, ana the cry, 
tAlla'ukbar", The Rorscs gave the Fulani 
ereater mobility in combat, and this together 
with the hcavy protection they had against ar- 
rows made it possible for them to penctrate 
right into the line of the enemy end engage 
them in close combat, for which the non- 
Muslim forces werc usually illismptected. The 
horse men broke up the enemy forces while 
the foot soldiers cha\sed and captured them as 
they tricd to run away. The Muslim forces had 
overwhelming advantage over their enemies on 
the open fields because it afforded suitable 
opportunities to put their horses to the most 
effective use. 


Children, wonen and the agcd were left untouched 
during the fighting. All men were cither 
esotured or killed. In some instances, where 

the resistance was strong and protracted, the 
houses were set on fire at the first opportunity, 
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Throughout the thesis instances of praycr, especially 
during campaigns, form a recurrent feature (see e.g. 
DUsLODs (755105 Generally speaking among Muslims prayer 
serves a variety of functions as an index of reforming 
ZGal, oF OL. -& community being or having become dar al- 


Islam, an instrument L6r state craft, and a weapon 


against one's cnemies, During campaigns prayer served 

as a form of military disciplinc providing the sense 

of community involvement as well as cohesion, Since 
oreyer provided an explanetion or rationalization for 
success or defeat, it allowed the Muslims to withdraw 

in good order or to accept death with dignity, 

The houses and farms of the non-Muslims may be destroyed. 
in warfare provided such destruction docs not injure the 
Muslims themselves (Ruxton, p.76). Uthman's specific in- 
structions were: 'In war you arc not to Kill women and 
children and old people, and you should not destroy 
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LAS 
26 the end of the battle the booty would be 
assemblec before ths Lamico who would snare it 
among the leaders of the divisions while re- 
taining ones usually estimated eat one-fifth 


ror Dumsent . The non-Muslims who escaped 


capture either went to found new settlements out 

of the reach of the #uleni horses, for instance, 

on rough or mountainous regions, or to join 

other settlements to continuc to defy Fulani 

Supremacy e 

Thera cen be little doubt that the #ulani view- 

point, if cver it represented the usual practicc, shows 
many theoretical elements. It could be generally said 
that in a large movement, such as the jihed in szdamawa, 
with a leadership that was initiclly very weak militari- 
14 vis-d-vis some of the district governors, and with 
activitics ranging over such large expanse of territory, 
and involving people with such diverse backgrounds, onc 
thing that would not be produced woulc be the degree of 
harnony which the simple expression "jihad" presupposed. 
The movoment was often very complex, and possessed in-built 
tondencics that sometimes reversed the ideal, A problem 
is the absonce of contemporary sources on tne conduct of 


both the Muslims and nontluslims during the jihad campaigns. 


The Batta traditions, where they admit defeat by the Muslim 
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farrs, andi useful fruit-trees oxceot for eating (Meno. 
on Adamawa jihad), 


1. See discussion inmediately following, 
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forces, consistently sey the Fulani uscd lics and 
a . , . 1 . 

subtetuge to achicve their alms. But what constituted 
'lies and subtorfuge’? The problem,at this stage, would 
seem to be onc of sources rather than of interpretection, 

However looking at the jihad as a developing 
process throushout the nineteenth century, there is sub- 
stantial evidence which would considcrably modify the 
Fulani viewpoint. arth, who was the first buropean 
to make observations on the jihad in Adamawa remarked 
that the wars destroyed the ‘natural gorm of human happi+ 
ness, which are spontancously developed in the simple life 
of the pagans, and spreading devastation and desolation 
all around! ,* ThenMizon who actually was in Yola and wit- 
nessed preparations for a war remarked as follows: 

La tactique des Foulanis consistant 4a les 

surprendre brusquencnt avec leur cavalerie, 

le scerct cst gardé jusqulau dernicr momont; 

ce n'est que lorsque la cavelerie sera réunie, 

so *< * . 

panniéres d&ployées, que le sultan indequera 3 

* a % 5 1 : 

a son frére le peuple a ramencr a l'obeissance, 
From Mizon's account, it is ocxplicitly stated that the 

whe us, 


people concerned were ‘les tribus revoltécs, so that it 


is not clear whother such tactics were also employed against 
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Ll. See 8.8., Carnochean, 1967, pp.629-43. 
2. Barth, Il, pe46s. 
4. Alis, 1894, p.250. 


those on whom jihad was being made for the first time, 

Besides such genoralized observations which fill 
the pages of Huropean accounts, there were many more spe- 
cific instances of unduc cmphasis on material aspiracvions 
often at the sxpense of the spiritual ideals. 

The Manders campaigns arc a classic exanple of 
how much some Muslims put material considerations before 
the spiritual mission they had assigned to thenselvcs,. 
(Seo above p. 105) The attitude of zdama's followers 
confirm what some informants sald, that no fixed pattern 
proveailed in the sharing of booty. This cxample and the 
expcrience anmons the followers of Bello, | Sugeest that the 
legal precepts were often difficult to enforce and the 
motives of the principal leaders were sometimes mixed and 
cstranged from cach other, 

The Muslim conquerors had the spiritual obliga- 
tion to invite those they conquered to pray sand initiate 
then into the faith, but any systematic conversion be- 
fore cnslavement was against tho material interest of the 
Fulani conquerors who wanted the captives as slaves for 
the market and as serfs to work for their profit both at 


their homes and in the fields, Some conducted their 
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1. al-Hadj Séfd, pp.406-07, 


arated 


2, Momo, on Adamawa jihad, 
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campaigns in spitc of Adama, ana directed much of their 
StGoncion. to Soliciting flags aircctly trom sokoto. Noidaa 
went so far as to refuse Adema help in a critical campaign 
against the Namtchi who for several years had harrassed 

the Fulani on their western frontier. This led directly 

to Adama suffering a disgraceful defcat. (Sce below, p.172) 
Also the district governors considered the unsubdued re- 
gions in their neighbourhood as a sort of "private reserve" 


(chasse gardév), in which they maintained clients, or which 


? 

they attacked to capture slaves in times of neca,* 
This induced pienty of rivalry cnong the Muslin 

leaders, For instance when Hammidu Nyambula of Tibati 
saw Neaundere superceding Tibati as the most important 
Fulani district on the Adamawa plateau, and since this 
had involved levying war on regions he considsred belonged 
to Tibati, he began to make war against Ngaundcre and 
later on against Banyo and Tienerg,which escalated into 


a confrontation between Hammidu Nyambula and Lanido Lauwal: 


~e After that Lamido Lauwal set out, collected 
his army, vast beyond number, and went to Tibati 
to attack Ardo Hanmadu. Then he called in the 
Chicf of Ngaunders and the Chief of Koncha, They 
potn cane to his aid. When thoy arrived at 
Tibati they pitched camp. Thon Ardo Hammadu 

wont out with his army to mest them, and cngaged 
them in a fierce encounter, The armics of Yola 
and Ngaundere and Koncha were stung to anger 
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ang fought a hard battle with much slaughter. 

Th. struggic continucd till they arrived at 

the town wall, where the fight grew more furious 

Still. a 

Likewise when Lando Bibomi, stiamnman Joda as ally 
of the non-Fulani chief, Peve of Dari, attacked the Lane, 


— 


Buba Ngjidda of Hai ran to the sunport of the Lene wnonm 
he considered his protegés, though this involved tiuslins 
fighting against Muslims, and worse still, Pulani belonging 
to the sane clan of Tlloga.* The attachment to the Faith, 
Which in well ordercd jihads should discipline and bind 
the faithful together, was apparently not always evident. 
Perhaps the harshcst stricture on the gihad in Adanawa 
has becn that of Lestringant; 
Tout est venu d'tunc dteradation de 1'idéal 
spiritual. Les redev-ences versées par lcs 
vassaux ad Llicmir ne furent plus consacrécs 4 z 
renforces les actions d'oxtension de 1l'Islan. 
This said, it is egrcecd by both Muslims and non- 
Nuslins that an essential character of the gjilhad was that 
it significd a struggle between two religions, Muslin and 
treditional., The wars were not merely the outward physi- 
col confrontations between pcoples, but also 2 trial of 
strength for the supernatural forces which buttressed 


their respective beliefs. Thus the adherents of a cult 
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1. East, p59; for more c.g. of rivalry among the districts 
sce Ibid., pp.-51 ff. Strumpol, pp.52-545; Lacroix, 195e, 
pp elY9—-BL. 

Og OELuUnNpel.. peoo* Tacroimy. 1952.- ps oi6 

» Lestringant, pp.113-14; see also Strumpel, p.32. 
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surrendered or expected defeat only after the superiori-~ 

ty of thoir opponents! religion had becn proved. his is 
strongly portrayed in the account of Lamido Lauwal against ¥ 
Denga: 


eeetheo pagans told Lauwal,it was impossible 

to come to Demsa, unless he picrced with his 
spcar the house of their fetish, called Nganja 
Farai... Afterwards when the pagans realised 
that it was Hama Gewal who hed speared the 
house of thcir fotish and was thereby the cause 
of their defeat .... Ll 


As a further illustration, about 1695 when Lamdo 
Uneru of Banyo assisted Sultan Njoya to crush a revolt of 
his notables, Sultan Njoya asked Umearu what nagic he had 


used? Lando Umaru replicd that 'his strength Lay in his 
Mohamnedm faith and prayor!.* 

An adjunct to this was thse close identification 
of the jihed, and all that it cntailed, with tho Fulani.’ 


This: was so in ola of the fact that the composition of 
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the ike nk end 2G. of the Muslin forces became largely non- 


a 


‘Fulani as the jihad progressed, being made up of Shuwa Arabs, 
. Kanuri, Hausa and the local 4damawa tribes who virtually 


constituted the entire infantry core. As long as the non- 
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Ll. Sast, pp.43-47. 


2. Littlewood, 1954, De 30; Sce elso J.A. Burdon, 'The Fula- 
ni Smiratcs of Nort them Nigeria't, Thc Gcograshical Jour- 
nal, XXIV, 1904, pp.640-41 for a similar coment after 
the tuslin victory over Yunfa, Sarkin Gobir. 


de CL. Mizon, 'Les Royaunmcs Foulbés'!, pp.446-68; Labourct, 
Ppelo-95; Cornochan, 'Pranslations from rccordings 
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sugecst that the wars were also seen by the Batta as 
ethnic wers between Fulani and non-Fulani. 
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Fulani acknowledged the religious superiority of the 
Fulani, though both might call therselves Muslims, the 
non-Fulani would accept an inferior position in the new 
Social and political hisrarchy that was creeping in with 
Muslim successes in tho battle ficld. Ths standards of 
the Fulani were taken as ideals by the non-Fulani, Unlike 
Say in Nupe, anothcr border smirnte of the Sokoto cnmpire, no 
non-fulani tribe took over Islan as a medium to pursue 
its traditional political role.t 

There was thus no attcnpt by the non-Fulcani Muslims 
to challenge the religious Lcoadership of the Bulani, who, 
in Lacroix's apt description, continucd to excrcise ‘une 
sorte de confiscation de 1l'Islan 4 leur profit qui 


expliqus pour une part leur peu dlinclination 4 feire du 


proselytisme!.* This phenomenon elso accounts for the 


i WI AS 

jihad as an instrument for the spread of Islan kbetme 

limitcd mostly to the areas which the Sulani were able 

to occuD e Factor which in turn was dictatod by suita- 
= ? 


bility for pastoral culture, 
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Ll. SF, Nadel, Nupe Roligion, London, 1954, p.235,. Here 
for a long tine Islanization of the re egion became in- 
extricably bound up with the pursuit of local political 
interests and since the chicf was the first to convert 
to Islem, ho had a political as well as a religious 
intorest in its propagation. 


2. Lacroix, 1966, pp.402-04; also Masson, p.6. 
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Nevertheless, the revolution in terms of poli- 
tical and social integration was plainly visible, By the 
end of the jihad (1901), the Fulani initiated movement 
had succecdéd in setting up a Muslim regime on the ruins 
of several non-Fulani chiefdoms. Lt had introduccd a new 


2 


type of cohcsion,. 
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1. Barth, IL, p.393; for an cxaggercatod Viewepoint of 
the achievements sce Orr, 1965, p.59. 


ese In place of hidden huts, we find great 
walled citics; in place of a naked pagen, 

we find the cultivatcd follower of Islan, 
clothed im flowing robes: -in. place of “ene 
witch doctor, the grave and learncd judge, ec. 
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CHAPTER III 
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TE ESTABLISHMSNT OF 3 SANTRAL 
ADMINIS TR. TION 1809-1847, 


a) 'Lanido fonmbinal. 


The administrative task of the Uthmeanis in Hausaland 
was relatively casicr than in Adamawa., In Hausaland there 
was already in existence an administr.tive systern which 
they casily adoptcd for their purposes.* In Adanawa the 
principal administrative problem was setting up a central 
adninistration, Tho responsibility for this fell on Adama. 

According to tradition, Uthman officially con- 
firred on Adama tho Fulfulde titic, '‘Lamido Fanbina'! 

(Ruler of the Southlands) .* Mano word “acide an au lrulde 
means 'ruler', from the verbal root, lane (to rule) and the 


noun lamu (sovereignty). anone tho BPulani the titles Lanido 
A aCe Nees Nae] cD 


We Ole Teas (sha uns Government in ZALZZOU » Oxford, 1960, pp. 


T24-136 for an analysiS and comonrison betweon Hausa 
and Sulani systems. 


2. Vicers Boyle, 1910, pS4; Eir’-Groone, 1958, pv.125, 130; 
south! hore rofers to south of Bornu. It has not been 

possible to trace exactly how fir back this tridition 
gous. Ths ncoaroest documentary source, ‘Uthnan's Memo 
on the Adanawa jihed, a sea recoverca. only in its 
Hausa translation. Here .doma is spokon of as ‘being 
nade ruler of the Southlands' Ge shugabe mncadda Lai Kasar 
Kudu) without any reference to a titic. Another géo- 
eraphical title, 'Emir of the Vest' i.¢. west of Bornu, 
was conferred on Muhammad Mona. 
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was originally strictly reserved for a sovereign over- 
lord, and expressed absolute power. It would be employed 
to rofer to God, thus, Alloh Lamido, God tlmighty. Lando 
Julbe, for instance was the Pulfulde forn of anir & ol] 
mu’minin or Commander of the Faithful, and was used to 
refer to the Sulten of Sokoto as an indication of his 
position of suprome head over several other leaders in the 

Tn theory the Lanido's word was law, end wacrever 
he led his opcopls, they followed hin without quostiong. 
This image has today been best preserved in poetry. for 


Ceampie: 
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guand le laaniido leur ordonne de s'tarreter, 
ils Chis subjects ) font halte au coude a coude 
ct, nome stils ont alors trouvé une tote de 


Scrpent, pas un ne bouge. 4 
Also 


Dicu Trés+sa aint 6tabli les (Csouvers ins ) 9 
pour qu'iils veillent sur ses crécatures 
et pour quc le mal ne soit pas fait 
en leur pays. 
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1. Cn tho authority of Alhaji Umoru, . Nai; Wakili Kawu, 
Yola; Comité Historique, Garuc. They say before the 
jihad the word Lanido would conjure a sense of mysticism 
and would nornslly not be used for an ordinary ruler, 


2, Lando Julbe was also commonly used of Anmadu b,. al-Hajg 
Uizar , ruling at Segu = he too had adopted the title 
amir alemu’? sreeeey I an grateful to Professor D.W.Arnott, 
ene. Loranin i Mukoshy (SOAS) for further illuninetion on 
the various uses of the word 'Lanido!,. 


Ou WeeCtole: 19655 pal57. 


La souverainct?é (lai) n'a pas 6b crt 
afin quiils régnent pour corrompro, mais 
Hour Gu 11s. roncent cleire 14 verite, Ae 
brillont sur les pays l'tordre ot la regl 
quc soit affernie la Guerre Seams. Le 
Dicu Trés-Saint sait comment il lwvs 
récompensera. 1 


During the ninotccnth contury howcver, with the introduc- 


tion of political organizations which cncompassced several 


ardo'cn within one political leadership, the titles Lanido 


and Lamdo becene popularly used anong the Pulani to mean 


'sovernor of', and with this the sense of absolute power 


quickly faded away .@ 


Tie SoG. thee: che cake “endo” “uniaice anir 


had no religious significes neo? hes led some to doubt why 


Uthnan gave such 2a title to Adama on a mission that was 


* + ' a i. 
Drlnorily Pele Lous, Uthnan's roasons cre not altogether 


obvious. It is unlikely that Uthnan intcndced to give Adama 


Wat ee a a betel ot i ee a 


1. 


Cs 
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Lacroix, 1965, p.57s for a2 discussion on the position of 
a lanido based on id6es 7 Pron woctry Im euloni socieuy, 
Cf. Ibid., an Pie 
Stenning, 195°, pp.74-77; Lacroix, 1965, p.91 note 1; 
Sec “4 pk -Greone y 1958, pel25 for an opposite view that 
"ot first the meaning of the title was restricted to 
Mpcing SOVGINOL' y ase put the word quickly took on the 
nuance of absolute sovereignty", his view seens 
unlikely Since those who bore the title, e.g. Laimdo 
adenawa, Lamdo Gombe, continucd to remain subordinate 
to the Sokoto Sultanate. The sane is truc of many other 
instances in which the tcrm Lomdo was used, G.g. Lando 
Song and Lamdo Garua (Governor of Song and Garuc),. They 
were dependent on Yola. 


Explonation owed to Professor Dw. Arnott; for amir cf. 
ancyclopaedis of Islan, art. amir. 


4 


B.W. Taylor, A fulani-inglish Dictionary, art. 'Lamido'. 
sugeosts that “Tho the title is @enorally reserved to the 
rulor of adamewa based at Yola. Nowadays the usage of 
the teym is widespread among Fulani, esnecially where 
the Fulani language is less affected by other languages, 
CoS». Hausa. 
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€ aifforent status fron the rest of his flag-—bearers in 
Hausaland. Tirstly, in Uthnan's teaching on government, 
he spoke disparagingly about Muslin leaders assuming non- 
religious titles as did the 'unbelievors in their govern- 
nent! 
Address vour chicf emir as 'Commender of 
the Believers', he said to the ifuslins, and, 
the enir of cach province as ‘amir of such-and- 
such a province! and the emir of each place as 
Bir of such-and-such a village', and he who 
has charge of God's statutory punishments as 
minir of the statutory punishment’. 1 
Secondly in outlining Adana's responsibilitics, 
Uthman laid emphasis on consultation and seeking advice 
fron the important Muslims in the emirate. He asked 
Udana to be enareful, always to resvect them and behav 
‘correctly! to them without deceit. such instructions 
and limitations would obviously not be inportant under 
he ebsolutism of a Lanido,using the tern in its original 
sense, Appointing dana, Uthnan stressed that ho had 
made Adana leadcr, not because Adana was superior to the 


rest of the Fulani, but because of the trust which the Fu- 


lani of 4Adamawa had shown in Sasa? 


a Te 82 eet at 
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Ll. KF (Hiskett), p.570. 
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2. Momo. on scgamawa jihad 
3. Ibid. 


Lod, 


However, gleaning through the sources sone 
probable cxplanations suggest thencselves. It was custo- 
mary among contemporary Sudanese historians before the 
jihad to sce the states sf Central and Western Sudan as 
falling into throe categories. The great, the middle, and 
the lowly, corrcsponding to thoss states that were Muslin, 
those which mixed heathon and Muslin practices, and those 
that were non-Muslin.* Adamawa foll within the last 
group. Consequently, little was known about this region. 
Bello makes only a brief reference to it in his account 
on the history and geography of the Sudan as,'the lands 
south of Baghirni inhabited by Sudanose socaking different 
tongues! 

in one sense thercsfore, the people of adanawa 
lacked true leadership and a recognized authority. This 
is also borne out in Uthman's definition of Adama's sphere. 


In the "South-Lands", “he gave recognition only to the 


governnents of Buba Yero and Gwoni Mukhtar.” The political 


he a a a ml i: Denintabper A SF Balla aet 


1. Palmer, 1936, p.267; IM (Arnett) p.125; TI (Palmer) 

JAS, Vol.4éTV, 1914-15, po.55-55 here Uthman merges groups 
Two and tzmree into one - 'unbclievers! -— since he 
accepted as an article of faith that those who mingled 
Islamic and Heathen practices such as the Hausa chiefs 
were unbelievers, 


2. IM (Arnett) p. 4. 
4. Memo. on Adamawa jihad. 
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systems of the tribes were very different ranging fron 
the divine kingship of the Mbum and Chamba to the secular 
leadership of many Batta and Marghi villages, Ome of the 
intentions in the jihsd was to opcn a new chapter in the 
sovernnent of these territories, a title that took ace 
count of the wider implications of the diversity in the 
role of a leader, was, in this particular respect, aporo- 
riate. A possible suggestion could be that the title 
Was principally to indicate 4Sdana's authority over non- 
Fulani, and it was in this non-Fulani contoxt that it was 
meant to be applied, or at least to serve only a specific 


purposes” 


be,  Uthman, adena,and the #oracr Governors. 
The corner-stone of idena'ls administration con- 
sisted of the written and oral instructions and advice of 
Uthmnan and his successors, received cither through the 
office of the Waziri Sokoto* or during Adama's visits to 


sokoto. Other obvious contributory sources were the li- 


torary works on theology and Governnent by authors in the 


RPG LS SC ag A ge tcl zr ape erm heather al ew ar ee Bd mL 
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1. Last, 1907, p.5%4, Suge ate thet all Uthnan's Licutenants 
from Hausaland, probably including .dema, were given 
flags and the title amir al-jaish. Adama however never 
used any title. Sec below, p.l7iy 


ce The Wazirl was Kofa or intermediary between the sultan 
and the amirs of Adameawa, Muri, “aria and Kano. 
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Sokoto crpire, especially, Uthman, Abdullan and Bello, 
whose works more or less set a franc of reference for the 
Fulani rulers all over the Sokoto ompire.+ 

In adanawa itself, there were the modibbe who 
constantly advised Adana. To be able to estinate the 
impact of the modibbe on the development of Government 
in aAdamawa, an essential element will be the recovery of 
elther their literary works or oral traditions on then 
which will be studicd against spocific events. But neither 
the literary works nor spocific incidents have survived in 
any large measure, Generally, the major influence of the 
tiodibbe, to which Adama also contributed, was mainly 
in naking distinctions betwetn what was permissible and 
what was objcctioneble. C 

On his return from Sokoto, Adana's immediate pro- 
bleus as head of the Muslins were threc~fold. The first 
wes to bridge the inmense psychological gap that oxisted 


botwoon his charismatic pull and that of his nontor, Uthman, 


to onable his ‘imposed! leadership to be recognized and 


accepted by the Fulani as a wholc. ‘While Uthman's pre- 


Neil er Ce I me te MS Ete A 
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1. For a conprenensive list of their major vorks see Last, 
1967, ppe237-248. The major works wore widely distri- 
buted and read at the mosque during the Srideay prayers 
and other rolevant occasions throughout tho “Jestern 
Sudan; WS (Bivar), p.239; KF (Hiskett), p.579. 


Pp. Oral evidence, Yola. 


eninence had been so acknowledged, it was left to Adama 
to make himself acceptable to the people with many of 
whon he had never had previous contacts or established 
working relations.* secondly, he had to organize and re- 
structure the states of Adanawa into a new Muslin polity 
in which his role as Lanido would be effective. And, 
Finally, he had to channel tho cfforts of the emirate to 
pursue the other aims of the jihad as outlined by Uthman 
in his instruction to him on his appointment and on sub- 
sequcnt times, by Uthnan's successors. 

Tac divinely-inspired nature of Uthman's mission 
was not questioned, and even if the Muslims in Adanawa 
did not believe he was the Mahdi, they accepted him as a 
Mugjaddid, or a man who having received divine favours was 
able to summon and cow men the right path to God, 


However, Utnmnants ianfluenec did not produce the same re- 


action anong all the Muslims in Adamawa. Some were atbracte 


ed by the personal 'charisna!' of Uthnan, strengthoned by 
the military victories of his followers over tho Hause 

chiefs; others were nost influcnesd by his ideas; while 
others still, by the sort of connunity that would result 


from the jihad. This was revealed in the divergence of 
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l, #or pro-jihad rolations cf. Chapter 1. 


Tas] 


e. OF, sast, p.19; Bassoro, p.55 Uthnan was frequently re- 
ferred to as fiujadaig al tian nee rv of Islam) and 
Nun al-zanan Cheb 1© AGS 
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emphasis that the Adamawa leaders put on some aspects of 
the movenent and not on others, cspecially on the question 
of its leadership. 

anman Senbo (Chamba .)» Buba Ngjidda (Rai), and 
to a less extent Ardo Buba (Bindir), Hamman Njundi (Garua), 
belonged to the group which was cttracted more by his 
ideas and the desire to express rcligious solidarity and 
less by a reorganization of the political status quo. 
(Sec ebove, pp. 87 ff.) Thus Adama was in their view not 
a ruler (Lamido) but a messenger (Vakili) of Uthnan in 
Adamawa serving as an intermediary between Uthman and the 
Muslins in Adamawa. The sccond group was made up of the 
rest of the Fulani and apparently thoy did not take any 
dognatic stand on what had to be or not to be done, They 
were the majority of the Fulani who lived in small and 
scattered communities sometimes doninated by hostile powers 
such as Bornu, Mandara, Yanguru, Musgum and some Batta 
groups. The Fulani in Marua and its neighbourhood in parti- 
cular nust have been conscious of what fatlure in the jihad 
would mean ~ total loss of property and cxpulsion from the 
region -— from their proxinity to the abortive attempts 
by Fulani to conquer Bornu. (See above, p. 72 +) The 


total submission of Hamman Song, Musa Chebowa, Daudu Kilba 
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and in particular Modibbo Danraka to Adana was indicative 
of the desire of the snaller groups of Fulani to use 

the powcr of a contral Muslin govornncent to guarantee 
their security. As the exarroles of Moda and Madagali 
show, idamea did in fact give definite assurance of prompt 
military aid to those who were particularly oppressed by 
more powerful neighbours.* 

However, the divergent views of the leaders were 
pased not on religious conflicts but on differeness in 
attitudes to leadership and the redefinition of roles 
that was envisaged in Uthman's plans. Adama's appoint- 
nent, as far as it affectcd the pre-jihad leaders, in- 
volved a change of roles in two ways: firstly, thcy were 
to continue to make jihad not because it brought then nore 
territory and personal powcr, but "in order that the Enpire 
of Islan night grow". a Secondly, whereas previously they 
were independent, they were now requircd to subordinate 
themselves to Adama and become his holpers and advisers, 
Tis meant a loss in status and in some ways, identity 
which coulé not casily be roconciled with their preVious 
self-sufficient positions and independent outlook, 

Tho najority of Fulani in danawa, it is true, 


wers Muslins, but centuries of pCpe ee nigrations and 
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Ll. Strumpels p.57; Kirk-Greene, 195c, mol aiea ey 
eo. Meno on Adewmawa jihad. 
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interningling with tribes of differont cultures and po- 
litical systens had produced sone basic differences in 
their general ideological conception of chieftainship. 
The history of both the Tllega'ten and iiriton reveals 
that they rogarded the institution of chieftainship as 
having 2 distinct end precious value of its own, (Sce 
above, pp. 26 ff. ) One sought for it, and it was 
principally this quest for chiecftainship thet had lod the 
Kirifen in the first instance from Gorbe to Muri, and 
then from thore to Chamba, 

Tho history of indssendent rule anong the Illic- 
gaten, according to their tradition, dated as far back 
as when the parcnt stock was still in Malle as has 
already been observed they had a custom whereby after the 
elsction of one of the brothers to become chicf, those who 
felt strong cnough broke away from the parent group to 
found scettlenonts where they would be chiefs, Morcover, 
anong the Illaga'cn, there was a strong prejudice to give 
authority to soncone fron amongst fanilics holding posi- 
tions of great influence; so that clains to authority 
had often to be backed by birth. Porsons with obscure 
gcncalogics, such as Adana, would normally be regarded 


as inpostors.+ 
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le Informant 15, Rai. 
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Adages BS Uthyen's Appoimtec,. wes on. Chavece oF 
the goneral affairs of the cnirate. Thus according to 
Uthnen's argunent, Adama had full jurisdiction over the 
cairate.* However, unlike Acsma's western noighbours, 
Bubea Ycero and Yekubu who undertook 46 najor conquests of 
the non-Muslins in their sphores in person, (or under their 
dircetion) the principal conquests in Ademawa were under- 
taken by leaders acting independently of Adama, and indeed, 
by Leaders like Buba Njidda and Hamman Sanbo who were al- 
ready governors before Uthnan's gihad. Though the cty- 
mology of the namc Adamawa — people of Adama - suggests 
a Glose connection between pcople and leader, even at 
the peak of his popularity in the "Sanbo affair", Adana 
was not said to "own" Adamawa in the sane sense that Buba 
Yoero, or Yakubu, "owned" Gombe and Bautchi, respectively.< 
4s a matter of fact the former leaders were very 
much in the saddle as before in their districts and their 
followers still attached themsclves and looked up to then 
for guidance, Adama was in his own way just one of the 
loaders (maube) in \damawa. This was a further veakness 
in Adana's position and it called for much caution in 


dseling with the other leaders, 
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1. KF (Hiskett), p.566; Memo, on Adamawa jihad, 


eo The popular cxXpression was: Buba Yero or Yakubu 
‘mo mari' i.e. ‘who possessed! Gombe and Bautchi 
respectively - explanation owed to Alhaji Junaidu, 
Waziri Sokoto . 
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Fulani unity was hard to bring about, just as 


the unity of the other many small non-Fulani tribes dis- 


4 


persed all over sdanawa. This was Gue to the linited 


contact anong the Fulani, in part oeaccrbated by differences 


2) 


in clan and times of immigration into Adanawa as well as by 
Bok ather factors helped: 
the ai that separated their settloncnts, CTs, 


iw 

Rese vy appealed to the common faith of the majority of 
fulani, end in this, his task was imnensely facilita- 
ted by the medium of a common Language © Already, in 
Hausaland, the progress of the jincd had provea very 
favourable to the Uthmanis. It is difficult to cstinate 
tne over-all influence of the storics brought by the nes- 

oneers Uthman sent to the cast, ov that of the traders 
and pilgrins on the Muslims of Adanawe in the early years 
of tho jihad, but that they evoked continuous enthusiasn 
cniong the Muslin population and furthor strengthened their 
deternination for the jihad cannot be doubtcd, 

This wes a situation that was particularly fa- 

vourable to Adema, and as longs as he nurtured this enthu- 


Siasn he was assured of e large mcasurs of success, His 


carly strategy for winning porsoneal support was therefore 
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L. Strumpel, p.19; Lestringant, pp.11l0-li, 
2, strunpel, ppelS, 41. 
3. IM (4rnett),.pp.25, 46, 63. 
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directed principally to intensify and sustain the reli- 


1 


Filous sentiments of his people. Adana is not reputed 


to heve been e@ writer and no written evidence has survived 
ein te 1 
about what he actually taught or said,” but from oral 
tradition, he addressed the Muslins in Adanawa about their 
religious obligations as Muslims. He told them about Uth- 
man's jihad and their responsibility in it. He tried to 
be an examplo, practiced asceticism ond lived an austere 
life: 
ees Hhany Fulani grew rich because they received 
Slaves in_the wars. Modibbo never had any con- 
cubines; 2 Sometimes he never ate food - for 
a whole week. Whenever the pcople gathered and 
were working Modibbo would come and say prayers 
for them with his rosary, or would pray and 


make ropes out of which he bought things for 
himself and his family. . 


(ater terme er Ye Later mE sd darcy La 


Ll. Strumpel, ppel7, 19; Cardaire, pp.64-65, 


2, Vicars Boyle, 1910, p.80; Strumpel, po.3, 2l. A 
Shuwa Arab 1s said to have written A biographical 
account of Adama and a historical account of Adanawa 
but the author took this along with hin to the 
pilgrimage and was never heard of again. 


4, It was customary to regard all non-Fulani wives as 
‘concubines! and this has probably led to the mista- 
ken notion that because one of Adana'ts wives, Yeara, 
was a Marghi she was a concubine = sce Kirk-Greene, 
1958, p.136. Strumpel, ppe2ed-el, corroboratcs Nenne 
Manu's infornation that for Adana 'it was the question 
of the spread of Islam and not of the increase of his 
harem and the filling of his slave compounds as was 
exclusively the case of his successors!, For Bello and 
Adama's modesty in dressing s:c CGlapperton, 1929, p. 
185, Lauwal seens to have followed his father's exauple 
in simple dressing, ef. Barth IT, p.491. 


4, Informant 4, Yola; see pe 85 Ne 2 for a sinilar 
tradition on Bello. 
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the virtues 


ry 


Modesty and magnanimity were some o 
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Uthnan reconnended to his Lieutenants. 


Adana reflected 
these; for instance, though he was "Lenido Sunbine" he 
never allowed himself to be called Lanido throughout 
his rule .* his was to his credit, and though the gesture 
was agrecable particularly to those Sulani loaders who 
conceived of Adana's importance as only lLinitcd to reli- 
fious affairs, 

Nevertheless, there was still the question of 
whether the Muslins were to be led by one or as before 
by Several leaders. The failure of Adana'ts initial mili- 
tary cermpaigns, especially thc Mandara camoaign, had shown 
how weak Adema'ts foundation was, The division in the et- 
titude of his flag bearers rendered it impracticable to 
raise arnics from among the entire Fulani population as 
he thought fit and put them under his single command. 
There was, for instance, the outstandins case of Adana's 
jihad against the Namtchi who for several ycoars drove 
back Fulani forces fron Garusc and the noishbouring districts, 
Njidda'ts contribution was crucial to adama's success. He, 


however, withheld his support,” and Adana's fecble attack 
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le Seo Cy, e. IM Gionert)> ps57% Balogun, py6l fre kr 
(Hiskett), p.5703; here Uthnan enjoined that authority 
must not be given to anyone wno sought for it. 


2, Vicars Boyle, 1910, p.84; Kirk-Groene, 1956, p.130,. 


4. Tradition at Rai claims th:t Ngjidda did not deliberately 
withhold support fron -dana, but forgot the date of the 
attack (See Strumpel, p.69). It has been difficult to 
accept Rai's version since much publicity would normally 
have proecded such a battle in which the Lanido himself 
took part. Ho would send several messages before the 
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was casily routed by the Nantchi., As Adana retreated, 
Njidda, apparently to demonstrate that his forces could 
defeat the Namtchi single-handed, moved in am inflicted 

2 severe defeat on the Namtchi, He sent the cantives to 
Yola and followed this up with a visit to Yola,- Besides, 
from a purely tactical point of view, the formation of 
larse armies was not a dire necessity, since the tribes 
against whom the Fulani fought were segmented and for the 
nost part fought on the defensive. Consequently, a wide- 
spread sense of cristS and a common programme of operation 
for all the Muslims did not devclop. 

The effect of this was a heavy reliance on moral 
support from Sokoto. Adana visited Sokoto about nine 
times® despite the great distance of over 700 miles that 
separated the two cmirates, and, according to tradition, 
many nore tines than any of Uthnan's other flag-bearcrs, 
The objective was probably two-fold: to pay his respects 
and give a personel report on the progress of the jihad, 
but, it also probably scrved as a practical way of demon- 


strating to Adana's followers what was required of his own 


etre ee Mary (appellate pps a Pine 


F/note cont, 1rom provious page. 
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pattlse dey. If it was a question of forgetting, then, it 
secns, this did not convince the Yola suthoritiss. cither 
who arc reported to have planned Njidda's assassination by 
drowning. (See Strumpsl, p.70; Krik-Greone, 1958, p.135), 


1. Strumpel, pp.69-70; Kirk-Greene, 1958, pp.134-45. 


2. Vicars Boyle, 1910, p.82. Kirk-Greone, 1955, p.136 says 
the visits were no fewer then cleven, and in Yola some 
informants gave a higher number, I an inclined to accept 
nine or even fewer, After 1857 the informants agree that 
Adana visited Sokoto only twice. This leaves seven times 
between 1808 and 13837 or an average of one journey per 


four years period. This appears more realistic than 2D /eont 
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fleg-bearers. Before he went to Sokoto adana sent nessen- 
gers to all the district governors who then made a snecial 
effort to bring or send tribute to hin to take to Sokoto.t 
In the early days of the jihad this helped to shift and 
concentrate the base of the power structufe in Adamawa on 
Adama, In this way reliance on Sokoto encouraged attach~ 
nent and obedience to Adama, just as, in the first place, 
the Muslims had followed him because of the reputation 
that Uthman enjoyed anong then. 

Uthnan's memorandum for the jihad in Adamawa, 
except for some references to specific situations in Ada- 
mawa, corroborates Uthman's exposition on gihad and eovern- 
ment in his works like the Kitab al-farg, Tanbihu'l Ikhwan, 
and the Wathiqat ahl al-stdan. These works, read together, 
form a comprehensive charter of not only what Uthman was 
striving to do in Hausaland, but also of what he ordered, 
and of the standards he expected his licutenants to nain- 
tain in the various enirotes.? 


Uthnan's constitution envisaged a hierarchy of 
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F/note cont. from previous page. 


average of one journey per three years or less for a journey 
which took between eight months and one year, and for which 

ib was sometines necessary to make much preparation before 

AEPArture .s 


1, Bast, p.2 Vicars Boylc, 1910, p.&2. 


1; 

2. Hast, pe1S3 sentinents of reverence to Uthman's nenory 
were again expressed (sco below, pe 4373 ) during 
the last two decades of the ninetcenth century when the 
Adanawa Muslims were called upon cither to attack or 
subnit to Uthman's great-grandson, Hayatu,through his 
Mahdist activities at Balda, 


3. Last, 1967, p.56. 


rulers forming at least three levels of administration 
with the 'Caliph' at the head of all. He appoints the 


‘Sultans! in each of the provinces, and they in turn 
Dp 9 vf 


o = 1 L ° acd 
appoint 'Enirs' of the towns, macn of these leaders was 
to tablish four separate dcpartncnts at the head of which 


would be a Wagiri to act as a catalyst to the ruler and 
renind hin if bs forgot; then a judge, ‘whom the blane 

of a blancr cannot overtake in the ninistry of God's af- 
ToLre’, then sa chiel of polices, and tinolly 2 tax collector? 
All the Loaders anc their assistants were cormitted to 
buiiding a taeocratic state groundea on the Shari'a and 
obedience to the Sunne of tho Prophet. In other words 


they follow the habits of the Muslins in their crovernnent 
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ond avoid the habits of the unbelicvers in the 


z 
nent"? 
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r govern- 


No doubt this was saying vory much in a few words, 
and in adanawa, except for the Itfuslin Fulani, these words 
would be unintelligible for the non-Fulani populations, which, 


especially, would be experienci luslin governnent for the 


ceil 
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lL, KF (fiskett), p.566,. 
Ca TDi. , Dal 70s 
Je ITbid., pp.e66-67. 
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first time. Zor them government had never bofore been 
orgenized on a large-scale. Thus Adana's responsibilitics 
were indecd immense and called for great ability, talent 
and imaginatione 

Uthnan seens hinself to have been wary about the 
Sheer administrative problens. In addition to references 
of "difficult tines", and "leadership in these disturbed 
tines in which we are", Uthnan called upon dana to nake 
sure he understood his injunctions very well and held fast 
to then. As a means of coping with his responsibilities, 
Uthman asked J first to put all his faith and trust 
in God, and secondly, to cone to terms with the forner 


Fulani leaders 'who had been chiefs in their own right 
2 


“~ « 


unaer the rule of the infidels', 


vy 


On metters of day to day adninistration, Uthnan 
chargcd Adana always to consult the elders and learncd 
men and eppoint sone of them governors of districts by 
civiing them flags. He warned Adama against prevarlLcations 
once a decision had been taken on a course of action. But 
in pursuing. his policies Uthnan pleaded that he should 
avoid ‘oppression (zalunci), wanton damage (barna), spilling 


of blood (zub_da jini) without the sanctions of Law, and, 
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1. Hemo on Adamawa jihad, 
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nenotisn (banbamcin dangi), because if you indulge in 
partiality and class distinction, your authority would 
be broken, and this would destroy satisfaction, under- 
standing, and good relations, and if good relationship is 
lacking, the Holy War would suffer and a destructive war 
would start, and this would bring harn even after it has 
been settleas+ 

Such pleas for ccnpassion and moderation in 
governnent permeeted Uthmnan's advice to Adana and this 
was also an indication of Uthnman's coneern for the non- 
Fulani populations who would be entering the 'Comunity 
of Believers! for the first time cither voluntarily or 
as captives or prisoners of wor, Uthnan instructed Adana 
to pay special attention to them. He told Adama to nake 
then Muslims, and not to force then to any task that was 
beyond their power. He continued: 


Treat then as well as you possibly can, do 

sood to then first if possible before you 

do it yourselves, If you teach then how to 
read, and they complete the Koran and they . 
acquire understanding of the Muslim religion, 
you nay internarry with then, and lLibcrate those 


haere allo 2s yee eee 


1. Memo on zdanawa jihad. Compare with Balngun, p.97, 'You 
are at liberty to repudiate everything that is known to 
be harnful, but if its repudiation will lcad to a more 
detestable act thon kcep away fron it — not because of 
Ltself, but because of what it will lead to. This is 
a time of tribulation and temptations and there is no 
way of obgjccting to the affairs of the public by co- 
ersion and rough treatment for that will lead to da- 
nage and destruction', 
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who have had the opportunity of becoming true 
Muslims, as it is written in the Holy Koran. 1 


While Adama was to be as pragnatic as possible, 
in order to attain the status of first leader in Adanawa, 
it was incumbent on hin to build his own position and 
image rather fast, and to avoid being overtaken by events 
he had to keep the rate at which his flag-bearers acquired 
temporal power under careful surveillance, In no other 
cnirate were so many flags issucd as in Adamawa where Adana 
nenipulated the privilege of issuing flags to achieve those 
political ains which were not so obvious at his appoint- 
nent.* : 

At first Adama gave flags to only those léaders, 
rostly clan leaders who had districts under their rule 
before Uthnan'ts jihad.? Tt was emong them that Adama hed 
to contend most for a place of primacy in order to esta 
blish a central administration and make it offcctive. Fron 
a collation of oral traditions about these leaders, it 
would appear that they, or their represcntatives acconpa~ 
nied Adana during his second or subsequent visits to So- 
koto to be presented to Uthnan. The attitude of some of 


the leaders to his authority was disappointing to Adana, 
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1. Meno. on Adanawa jihad. 
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oe S28 Whether Adana was the ruler over all of Adanawa, 
4. See Avpendix, ‘List of flagebearcrs', 
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They sought for flags that would nake them independent 
of Adama, and only the adamant stand of Uthman against 
his constrained them to continue to do homage to Adana, 

Me signs on the wall were not too difficult for 
Adana to read that the hopes for establishing a dominant 
adwinistration over the enirate might not be achieved. 
Hamman Njundiv of Garua,like Ngjidda and Sambo, wanted to 
be independent of Adana. «As an carly check against open 
defiance Hamnan Njundi's attitude was brought before Uth- 
nan, Haman Njundi was sunumoned to Sokoto and detained 
there for seven years while his son ardo Bakari reecived 
a Flag from Adama to administer the district, 

Partly as a precaution against revolts,and partly 
in order to induce more Fulani to tako an active part and 
become more personally involved in his administration, he 
give consideration to new types of flage-bearers, as at 
Bibeni, Wuro Mayo, Laro, Kontcha, Be, Gashaka, Mubi BOeb% 
On the whole he gave over forty flags. © The new flags 
bearers had not. before been governors in their locality 
and therefore owed their rise to power directly to Adana's 
movement, They were put on an equal footing with the 
former rulers. In this way Adana put theo enbryonic 


structure of his central adninistration on a more broadly 
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[. Bassoro, 1965, p.56; Strumpel, pp.47-448, 
). Sec Appendix, 'List of flag-bearers!'. 
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based foundation. These new leaders readily attached 
thenselves to the idea of a strong central government that 
would be capable of defending the entire cnirate against 
its enenics, 

As a way of furthcr intcgrating the districts to 
the centre, Adana is said to hove presented a schene to 
Bello in which he proposed to appoint his sons to be go- 
vernors of some of the districts; but this did not mect 
with a favourable response. This probably provoked Bello's 
circular Letter 'to all Muslin Communitics in the Fulani 
hingdon!' instructing them that a vacant post for an Emir 
or leader should be filled by the nost popular candidate, 
but if there happencd to be more cligible candidates, his 


2 


advice should be sought for. From other sources, uncon- 


nectod with Adamawa, Bello advised against automatic filial 


9d 


succession. Anong Adama's own associates it was feared 
that such a plan would only tomporarily achieve the desired 
political integration, and as soon as idama dicd his sons 


in the districts might not be willing to regard whoever 
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L. Informants 6 and 4, Yola; Adama however gave his sons 
important commissions, c.g. during the Mandara canpaigns 
(Bast, p.29). Of all of thom only Hamidu was allowed to 
be governor of the district of Hibango. (Vicars Boyle, 
1910, pp.e78, 83, 84.) 


e. MS Bello to all Moslen Communities, NAK, Adanaprof, 
HO iy. aN Oke 7 


4. Hadj Sa’id, p.320. Before he died, Bello cautioned his 
son Aliyu Baba not to vie for the throne as of right but 
to walt for the decision of God; Johnst-n, p.146; Last, 
1967, p.8l; Balogun, p.85, that Uthnan also vreferred to 
leave the decision of succession in the hands of God and 
the people. See Last, 1967, p.c4, for comments ona 
neu that Uthnan appointed Bello his successor in his 
will. 
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succeeded him at the centre with the same rescsect as they did 
Adama, and this might lead to civil wars. 1 

Consideration for the progress of the jihad also —_- 
dictated the expediency of widening the scope of the flag, 
During the early years of the jihad, Fulani were inclined 
to enigrate to what could be described as "safe zones", 
those regions thet had submitted to ituslin rule. 
They grew contented with the few conquests. This slowed 
down the pace of Muslin expansion, and contrary to Adama's 
desires, seened to swell the population and prestige of 
former rulers. It was caster to set up Muslin administra- 
tion only in those areas with an already Muslin nucleus, 
and at that tine this could be »rovided only by fulani. 
For the Fulani ardo'en to give then a flag was a recogni- 
tion of thelr potentiality; it was an clevation in their 
status; and as far as :dcana's goals were concerned this 
was an effective bait to en,courage them to stay at their 
posts. 

Just as with Uthnan, Adana did not ley down any 
special training or qualificetions for beconing a flag- 
bearer, According to ny informants at Yola and Garua, 


any Fulani needed to satisfy three basic conditions to be 
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1. Informants 6 and 4, Yola. 
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given a flag: firstly, he must be a nale practising 
Muslim; secondly, he must be recommended by a group of 
Muslims for a flag in order to lead then; thirdly, 
the group must have in view some non-Muslim villages not 
already within the sphere of another flag-bearer on which 
he intended to make jihad, or, if already subdued, to 
teach the ways of Islam, It was the exception rather than 
the rule to give flags to non-Fulani.t 

Such extensive use of the pxrivilege of distri- 
puting flags had been aimed at achieving political equi- 
librium within the enirate and at Greating a situation 
where the affairs of the enirate were to be decided fron 
a central source. In doing this, on the one hand, many 
had been encouraged and made to serve as props for a nore 
securely based central administration, and on the other 
hand, the wings of the more anbitious leaders haa been 
regulated. This made Adama's authority felt over the 
entire enirate, but in so doing he had permanently allena- 
ted the goodwill of his opponents Buba Ngidda and Hannan 


Sambo, who being Muslims had hoped apparently to reinforce 


1. informants 6 and 4, Yola; 
Paka and Maiha were perhaps the only non-Fulani 
districts that received flags fron Adana, During 
Buba Yero's sarlier campaigns, they had embraced 
Islan without a fight. 
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and not to weaken their former administration through 
association with the Uthnantyyamovenment. They were con- 
scious of their wealth, militery night, noble birth, all 
of which Adama lacked, and what these meant in terms of 
Adanawa politics. The result was that they looked at 
idana's efforts to wield secular authority with dissatis- 
faction.- This, as was obvious, thwarted an early reali- 
zation of greater direct influence from the centre in 
their districts, and impinged on the development of adnin- 


istrative institutions at the centre, 


c) he War against Njidda. 

As the years unfolded themselves, so did it 
pecome clear to both Ngjidda and Sanbo that the proceeds 
of their personal exertions before and during the jihad 
accrued more to the benefit of the Yola administration 
than to theirs. Moreover, their hopes of justifying se- 
parate flags through conquests undertaken by thenselves 
had cone to no avail by the repeated refusal of Sokoto to 
clinod down on its previous decision to have only one flag 
for Adanawa. Dissatisfaction and frustration set in, and 
these were reflected in a number of ways, for instance, 


Njidda's boycott of the Namtchi campaigns (see above p.171), 
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1. Lacroix, 1952, p.21; Ses'bebows pm aap eet 
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and Sarnbo's growing hostilities against Banyo, Tingere 
and Negaundere which cane to a head during Lauwal's reign 
(sec oass., De Loe Ms 

A laissez-faire attitude to the problems posed 
by both these leaders was not the answer if Adana wished 
to see the administration of the enirate orgenized accor- 


5 


ding to his convictions, 


f 


As the Mandara, Ngaunders and 
Nentchi campaigns had shown, Aadwic needed help fron the 
esteblisned districts to aid the less favourably placed 
leaders to establish themselves; secondly, the strategic 
position of Rai and Tibati on the eastern and southern 
linits of the enirate made them ths greatest potential 
slave winners, Towards the late 1620s it began to appear 
that a confrontation with these lenders was inminent, 
pecause on several occasions Sambo, and more particularly 
Bubba Ngjidda had failed to send tribute to Yola and answer 
Adena's call for military aid, The critical point had been 
reached for Ngidda over the Namtchi campaigns and the 
attenpt on his life during the crossing of the Benue after 
his. visit to Yola (see above, p. 171). After this episode 
Yola was virtually at war with Rai. 

adana's first problem was now to convince and get 
the co-operation of his other followers to take up arns 


against their follow Muslins, anc for some, their clansnen. 
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The caysus belli must perforce be religious infringenent.t 
This was not difficult to establish in Njidda's case for, 
according to Uthnan, to raise 'the flag of cartnly power 
above the flag of Islam! made 2 nan an unbeliever and 
disobedience 69 an Emir to whom onc had sworn fealty was 
sufficient grounds for apostasy against which war was 
obligatory. Njidda had accepted Adama's mission and 
sworn fealty to hin. This geve adana both the moral coura- 
ge, and religious justification to nobilize against hin. 
Porhaps Adana was also influenced about the rightness of 
his action by sinilar measures taken by Bello against 
Abd al-Selan of Kwarre and his ally Banaga den Batbure 
soon after Uthnan died. 

'dana's first move was to win the support of the 
rest of his district governors by appealing to their reli- 


SLOUS obligation. He kept then constantly informed of 
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1. Muslims were forbidden to take up arms against their 
fellow Muslins, but there were sone instances, for exan- 
ple, rebellion backsliding and anostasy, when it was 
sunna to do so.(See WS (Bivar), p.240; Ruxton, ppe325-27) 


2. Cf, TI (Palmer), JAS, Vol.XIV, p.53; Ti! (Hiskett), pp. 
T8-20. The subject of rebellion gave rise to theologi- 
cal controversy between Bello and Abdullah on the oc-~ 
casion of the revolt of Abd al-Salan against Bello. 
Bello took the hard view that disobedience against 
one's leader emountcd to unbelicf and apostasy. Abdullah 
however held that it was not apostasy until it had been 
established that such disobedience was injurLous to 
the cause of Islam or was in aid of unbelief. 


wot 


4. Informant 1, Yola; confirmed at Rai. 
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the steps he took, He sent a delegetion of his dignita- 
ries to go and dissuade Ngidda from rebellion, It soon 
becane clear that Njidda could not be talked out of his 


resolve, and so Adana sent letters to the neighbouring 


ihc SE 


districts of Bibemi, Garue, Ngaundere, Crebowa, 

and others, to advance on Ral siving the date and tine of 
arrival, is they approached, Njgidda ordered that all the 
fruit trees around Rai should be destroyed and that the 

gates of the walled town of Rai should be shut against then. 
idana and his supporters besicged the town for over three 
nonths. Their main objective seemed to have peen to wear 
down Njidda's Muslim supporters by psychological methods. 


They rofrained from open hostilities and for several wecks 
concentrated on saying prayers.” 
Adana could not afford to lay a long ana sus- 

tained siege being very far fron his principal bascs. His 
party was rade up of sone of the most renowned Muslins and 
businessncn who could not afford to abandon their hones, 
fanilies and business indefinitely, no matter how desirable 
such an absence was fron the religious point of view. There 


was also the problem of obtaining good drinking water and 


enough food to support the besicgers, who could hardly be 
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Le Strunpel, p. 70; Husson, 1957: Monamnadou, 19655. p.te. 


2. Informant 15, Rai. On the role of such prayers, sec 
above, pe 148 nh. I, 
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supoorted by a very sparse population near and around Rail. 
However, the sicge cane to a dranatic end when Njidda 

is said to have uncoversd a plot hatchea by sone Fulani 

to desert him cnd appoint his eldest son shehu to re- 
place hin. In the dead of night he escaped to Tchollire, 
about thirty kilometers south of Rai. Adana took this for 
victory, and installed Shehu as rulor of Rai by giving hin 


a flag and turban ata big religious ceronony, 


Meanwhile, 
hunger and weariness had greatly reduced the number of 
adana's men and made prolonged stay insupportable, even 


to the point where ‘dama could not raise a force strong 


enough to resist the expoctea return of Ngidda. Soon 
after .damnea licft, Ngjidda returned end recaptured Ral by 
asseult, killing Shehu in the sngagenent,. 

he rights and wrongs cf Adana's action evoked 
So much controversy cmong the local scholars and the con. 
tentLons on both sides have been cloquently handed down 
from one generation to the other esnecially at Yola and 
eal. In sumnoary, the opponents of ia? blamed him for 


being over enthusiastic in his belicf® and for having acted 
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Le otUrUmpe ls p. 70s Husson, 1957: Mohenadous 1965. “ps525 4 

2. Struripel, p.70; Husson, 1957: Mohamadou, 1963, p.323 
Kirk-Groene, 1958, p.145. 

4, InfiormanG 15, Rai especially; “Oral tredition, 
Tibati also held the same point of view as Ral on 
Yola's exercise of authority over the districts. 
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too hastily. He had precipitatec the conflict by in- 
Sisting on false clains of sovereignty over Rai, Uthnen 


hinself was no ruler but a good nalan,and 


1 ama had gone 


Ee ad Neate, 
to Sokoto because of religion (hala dina) and not for 


leadership (hala lanu), They felt that Adana had there- 
fore nisunderstood Uthman. When Adana returned from Sokoto 
with Uthnan's flag and he was asked what new, he replied, 
'Uthnan has asked us to renew Islan according to the law 
and that we should fight the Habe? together, if they re- 
fused to embrace Islam on their own accord for the sake 


OL Goat ,¢ 


Tt was for this reason and no other that Rat 
joined with the rest of the Muslins, including Adama 
Male jobads 

In any casc, they considered that aisputes such 
as betweon Rai and Adama were beyond Adama's jurisdiction 
to take a finel decision. According to Muslin tradition, 


since they both recognized a superior authority, nanely the 
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1. Habe was the popular term used for non-Fulani in 
Hauseland, In idanawa kirdi seens to have been a fairly 
widespread word for refcrring to the indigenous people. 
Denhan's usage of kirdi suggests thet it was also 
a corrion tern in Bornu and Mandara (Denhan and Clapperton 
Dost 2ls 


ef. informant 15, Rai; Hast, p.l19 records a sinilar but 
less explicit tradition, 'I went and I found hin, He 
erests you and accepts your greetings. He told me that 
when I return each of you must place his hands in mine; 
whocver gives mc his hands joins hands with nim, Sco, 
norcover, that which he gave no, bidding me prepare one 
like it for cach of you', There is here an implied so- 
vereignty but this is subject to another possible inter- 
pretation, and this is the crux of Rai's case, when 
looked at from the initial premise that Uthman was 
essentially a religious reforner and not a governor 
or administrator, 


or 


Sultan of Sakoto, Adana should have turned to hin for 


i 


arbitration, They further argued that the analogy of 


Uthnan's wars against Bornu, or indeed Bello's against 


ri 


dissident Muslins, could not apply in Adana's disputes with 


C3 


Njidda because in cither of these instances there was no 
supremc and conpetent authority readily available to act 
as arbitrator. ; 

Those on Adana's side= on the other hand, contend 
that Njidda was a self-conceited ian who,since Adena's 
appointnent as leader in sdamawa,had for the most part 
acted with indifference to him, He had refused to honour 
his plec.cesof subnission to Adama, His refusal to parti- 
cipate with the rest of the Muslim forces in the Nanmtchi 
expedition had been largely responsible for Adama's dis- 
eraceful defeat. In this way he was indirectly aiding the 
non-Muslims by weakening the fighting morale of the Muslins 
and exposing their weakness. Furtnernore, his repeated 
overtures to enter into direct relations with Sokoto 
Showed his lack of confidence in zdamna. Those were evi- 
dence of rebellion against ‘dana and indirectly against 


Uthman who gave fdama the emirate. 
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1. There is no indication fron the. sources on whether or not 
Adame tricd to get special ieee Teor Saokots to wage 
war against Njidda, but it is clear that Sokoto was 
strongly against any attermt by the district governors 
to disobey Adana's ewcho ety... 


eo. Informant 1, Yola; HAjorivy of Garua oe nts wore in- 
clined towards Yola'ts view point. Those who did not 
support Yola's stand did so not because they felt Yola 
Had. -no. jurLediction-over Rar bub.on- the very genera. 
principle that it was wrong for Muslins to fight each 
other, 
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The debate continues; but the crux of tne natter 
lay equally in Rai'ts love for untrammollicd independence 
t» manage its own affairs and its renote gcogranhical 
position in the heart of a dense tropical woodland, rich 
in wild game but sparsely populated by men. The néarest 
tribes were the Dama and Mono. Njidda was of a Dana nother 
and many of his maternal relatives had becone Muslims be- 
fore the jihad. (See above, ppe49.50) Likewise, several 
of the Mono villages had subnitted without a fight and 
joined Njidda. There was, therefore, no question of naking 
jihad against them or enslaving them indiscrininately. As 
a result Njidda depended very much, almost exclusively, 
for the expansion of his district and for his slave supply 
on tribes that were often situated outside his immediate vie 
cinity. The Lakas, and Mbum Mbere in the south to the region 
of Meiganga for instance, were settled at distances of 
over ea hundred kiloneters from Rai, but their country was 
Njidda's hunting ground. for slaves as well as -the region 
to which Rai's herdsnen went for the summer pasture. Njidda's 
eastward expansion to the Logone was handicapped by the 
state of Baghirmi especially after the failure of the jihad 
there (see above, pe 110) . Thus settlements such as Bibeni, 
Nantchi, Wuro Mayo, Mayo Jarendi and cven far north Balda, 


were regardec by Ngidda as tributary areas, and objected 
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are a ate - ; 
to Adama giving thon flags. As it hapvened their alle- 
gionce end loyalty to the contral administration was strong 
and often unqualified. This thersfore meant for Njidda 
a loss of prestige and sources of income which was bound 
to cause resentment, if not open conflict. 

Furthernore, the political organization in Ral was 
rather unidue throughout the emirate and thus made the way 
for quick integration a difficult cone. As chief of the 
parent group of the Tllaga'ten the chief of Rai had a certain 
built-in scnse of superiority which made hin always feel 
the best and this cheracteristic was reflected in his mode 
of leadership. The Chigt of Raa (6m "Babea” (father) as 
his subjects call hin) is considercd oven today by his 
people to be more than hunan: 

oes le leaniido est réputé pricr ct jetner 

‘pour tous ses csclaves , est consé ne pag 

nourir, mais deneurer apres sa nort sur le 

Sonmet de la montagne de Techollir®é d'oti il 

veills sur son pouple et ot, naguere Gncore , 

on enterrait vivants avec lui a son deces 

deux esclaves destinés 4 l'accompagner dans 

Son dernier voyages, 2 


Fe held the power of life anc death over all his 


subjects in a way which was ccortainly beyond thav whicna 
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1. Strumpel, p.69; Husson, 1957; Kirk-Greene, 1958, p.1 4. 


Pé LOCrOLs, 1966, p p.404; see also J. ae te : 
'Notes on Rai', dae, in Glenny, Report » IGld5 pds 74-755 


Strunpel, OLY Mes PLOVets "Ral, Bubal, Ne voional, Geogra- 
phical Magazine, august, 1959, (Mainly pictorial)” 
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was permissible in Islan. For exaxple, he woulc send his 
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nany of then would logse their lives in the venture, and 

mone woulda raise objections.t again during the roign of 

Buba Jdirun a Hause architect was exployed to design and 

buLld part of the Lando's palacs; however, because his 

work wes considered exenolary he was Killed so that no 

other man could avail himself of the architect's talents.< 
How he administered the state was his porsonel 

affair, and theoretically everybody worked and lived for 

hin, Until today, he is rarely seen in public. Much of 

his adninistration and diplomacy is carried out in great 

secrecy, and usually very little is known about what gocs 

on outside court cireles. Forcignors usually heve to satis- 

fy a serics of formalities and protocol before being granted 

admittance to his presence, Communication with hin is 

still through a curtain so constructed that he alone can 

sec the addressee, but he cannot cqually be seen by hin, 

The pcople are corpclled to show hin a considerable degree 

of servile reverence, which in turn, he surreptitiously 
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2. Strumpel, pp.7il-72; this story was confirmed at Rai, 
but the exnlanation given vas that his Pate was duce to 
the goneral feeling of nistrust, bordering on hostilities, 
against Hausas at Rai because of their cheating habits, 
see Cardaire, p.68; also MS Buba Jirun to Zubciru, for 
Rai's unfriendly disposition towards Hausas. I an in- 
debted to Ibrahin Mukoshy for drawing my attention to 
the MS especially since it is mnisclassified as a Sokoto 
correspondence at NAK, 
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nanipulates to enforce a nore or less nartial discipline.* 

Writing about tho state of Baba's court in 19§®, Bracken- 

bury observed as follows: 
i ounce. Buda: danoe, @ Bulan caters PuLine. 
over a mixed population of pagans which include 
Moun, Dena, Pali, Tikear, Dui,and MNdoro people. 
These pagans regard their Fulani chicf with 
ercat awe alnost as a god with the discipline 
and barbaric state of his title (sic). His 
court was renarkablec. <All his pagan subjects 
hed to approach hin naked except for a loin 
cloth. Many of the: possess clothes but could 
not wear ther before hin, 5 


There was also in the Adana-Ngidda conflict a 
succint clash in personalitics. Adama, humble, learned 
ond primarily dedicated to the course of Islan and its 
Lpstitutions, epitonised the new spirit of religious re- 
vival. Ngidda, proud, egocentric, suspicious and conserva- 


tive was the enbodinent of the oricntation of the old order 


Victories in the jinad or a demonstration of abi- 
lity was necessary to build Adama's imnagc and cnhance his 
tole 28 The archiGecs of & ¢conrrel ecflinistration. Bur 
.dera led very few campaigns in person. At least two de- 


caces nad clapsed since Adara assumod leadcrship in adanawa, 


am are RN A 


L. Mucn of Rat's royal rituel showsclose resemblance with 
several of the non-Islaric Sucancse Kingdons which 
practice divine-kingship; e.g. the Oba of Benin, 

tac Fon of Dahomey and others. Cf. D. Forde and P.M. 
Kaberry, eds. West african Kingdoms in the Nineteenth 
Century, Oxford, 1967, pp.c8, Go 


e% Brackenbury, "Novues on fei!’ 5. pe o- 
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end the over-all balance of power was still in the hands 


»f the non-Muslims in several parts of the emirate, Adama 


rf 


lived in Gurin after he received the flag, Although the 
town was popularly known as Adana's necdquerters,~ it con- 
tinucd to be governed by its former leaders headed by Hamman 
Gurin.< Tac sun cifect of all this, especially the fact 
of boing Hemman's son-in-law, was thet Adama could not 
sufficicntly assert his authority without inhibitions.” 

Tt was an uncomfortable situation for a leader to Find hin 
self, especially if his task was one in which he needed to 
be free from such cnotional shackles conditionec by the 
presence of a "superior", Thus as long as ho was in Gurin 
he could only efford to play second fiddle to the natural 
leader, Herman, Njidda and Hamman Sambo were aware of these 
linitations, No doubt then they were inclined to consider 


‘danats demand for unconditional obedicnce from then as ire 


regular, 


d) Foundation of Yola, the ‘Sambo Affair’. 
Meanwhile the pressurcos on Adama to leave Gurin 


and Found his own town reached their peak, Harran Gurin 


Dad 


1, Clapverton, 1929, p.345 


A. 1.0. Hamman continucd to decide the tines and arcas for 
the ennual transhnurnancse, to mediate between nembers 
of the clan and others, and to organize communal labour. 


SAA RE 2 A EP AP EE ag a ae a eT 


What was involved here was the customary sense of obli- 
ation and eavoidence that exists between a father and 
son-in-law, Cf, M.F.Suith, Baba of Karo, BeLOrds.y: LOD, 
pp.26, 138 ff. for avoidoncd relationship anong the 
Pulang and Hausa generally. 


WN 
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had welcomed adana's apvointment for a variety of reasons; 
firstly, Adana was his son-in-law having married Hannan's 
daughter Yeasebo, shortly aftor idansa's clevation to leader- 
ship. Secondly, adana and Harman belonged to tno sane 
clan, the Ba of which Hanman was leader, and ac had been 
eroatly instruncntal in the initial selection of Adana 

to go to nect Uthman. Their clon was very small compared 
to the Tllagaten, Vollarbe and Ngeareten, so that Hannan 
nay have seen in sdane's appointment a source of prestige 
for the clan and by that same token an enhancenent of his 
own porsonal position. It is howevor not clear whether 
much slenificence should be attached to the fact that Ada~ 
ma left Gurin soon after the war against Buona Njidae@ 
because we do not kmow tho attituce of Hannan Gurin to- 
wards the war, But Adaua's donestic troubles with his 

wife Yasebo, Hanman's daughter, would scem to have been 

o strong factor, Yasebo was Adama's second wife after 
Astajan, the mother of Lauweal, Mansuru, Ahijo and Sanda.” 
According to #ulani custom she was expcctcd to be complete- 
ly subnissive to Adama and to respect the hierarchy of the 


heren, Eneouraged by her royal birth and the fact that 


I tla 


We 


aca AES TEP Tne Ste le Samat a Sy pty Ht AF Ml WT we rad 


be Vicers: Boyle, LolO, Deol. Jaforminnt wy Gurin. 


2, informant ll, Gurin; this was confirmed at Rai where 
Lt is stated that Njidda net adana at Gurin, Perhaps 
the use of Yola in the sources is posteriorly cs, for 
instence, Sokoto is often referred to as Uthman's ca- 
pital for events which occurred before 1808, 


4. Birk-Greone ,1958, p.146 collated with Oral tradition 
Yola and Gurin, 
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Adana lived in hor father's. town, Yasebo put nee pride 
before many other considerations, The simmering tensions 
canc to tho surface when one night Yascbo refused to re- 
coive jdana into her hut ond left hin standing in the rain.+ 


ce 


Tt looked as if the mattor would jeopardise Adana's re- 
lations with Hanman and possibly split the Gurin popula- 
tion. That same year 1831, after the heavy rains Adana 
left Gurin Sor Ribadu without Hamman or Yasebo accompanying 
hin.© 

Much as this migration was motivated by personal 
and political consicerations, it is the political consi- 
derations which have received prominence in the sources; 
there was the necd for instance to establish a suitable 


base for the conquest of those Batta settlements which con- 


2 


tinucad to show hostilities to the Muslins. 
Today in Gurin, although the strained relations 
betwocn Adana and Yasebo are confirmed, the reason why 
idenea left Gurin is ascribed to over population.’ More 
inportant was the fact that many of Adama's sons had al- 


ready attained manhood and the people had started to think 


Ya TA Ap el 


Pi en TTT TCP Ah Ma AE 


1. Kirk-Greene, 1958, p.136; Strunpel, p.56. The tradition 
in Vicars Boyle, p.78& records that Ye Sebo was involved 
in an incident of infidelity. It is doubtful that 
what is meant was conjugal infidelity. 


oe. anformentd tl. Gurin, 


5. Gazetteocr, meee: pel4; Glonny, Report, 1911, p.18; 
Kirk-Grecene, 1958, ov. 201, 


4, See also Mizon, 'Les Royaunes Fulbés’, perd4, 
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about who would succeed tdoma. Whore is a tradition at 
Yols of how once when Jdome fell sormiously sick he sent 
Lauwel to Bello, and Bello gave Teuwal a turban, so that, 
Shoulé he on his return find Lis father dead, he night 
present hinself to the people as the approved successor, 
Adsre rocoversd, but his close associates Sanbo Holna, 
Nuhu, latcr KXaigana, Alkassun, Sarkin Katsena, later Lando 
Katsena, under Lauwal pressed on hin to founc his own town 
fron where his children could continue his work convenicnat- 
ly aftor his death. He left Gurin 2bout 1841 for Ribadu, 


stsved. there for -eLeht- years, oftor which he 1620 1m “the 
1 


4 


dircction of Yola. He carsped at Joboliwo, eight milos 
from Yola, during thc rainy scason of 1839, though he did 
not intend to settle there, and thon left for Sokoto in 
the dry scason.e 

after .dana's war with Fjidda, he abandoned all 
attenots to solve bis conflict with Sambo by force and 
Tero. boul 1 one. TI back 1 Vero ance pendence .” In 1042 


howevers nC NOG. to. Taco Bnew CPiGs PEO Oe 0's The 


cat soa 
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La: VaCars: Boyle. LS1LO, pp a 7b— 095 Glenny, Ruports, gil, 
pp.e18-19. Yola is the cugnentive form of TYolde!' in 
fulfulds, meaning 2n extensive rising ground. Barth, 

Ii, pe501, suggests that Yols took its nance after the 
princely quarter of the town of Kano. It might equally 
bo that the nance was the result of a cor ‘bination of both 
the topogrevhical feature of Yola and Barth's suggestion, 
Since sdanea had just returned from Sokoto and would 
nornally hove passed through Kano. See Kirk-Greoene, 1958, 
appcndis J for an: interesting 2ccount of Yola's Javer 
idmints tse Nan‘an 


Py OPE. teadition Yolk and Guriu, 
5— Boron Lis DeoOSs. KitieGrecne. 1953, Dsl95% 
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background to this, the 'Sazmbo affair', lies equally in 


events in the Sokoto sultanatc and in idamawn. In Hausa- 


‘8 pp tne 


land the mojority of the Pulant irs hed. adopted the 


poin structure of tho Hausa systcn of adtiinistration. The 


‘> 


+ 


most serisus phase of the jihad wes over, but the Muslins 
were continually plagusd with crises of succession, When- 
ever these occurred and the local electoral colleges proved 
incepable of handling ther, the Sokoto adzinistration inter- 
vened through the office of thse Wa aziri.t pucn intervens 
tions were frequent in 4arin ord Kano and often enhanced 
the vole of the Sokoto administration in these cnirates, 
aad consequently the recognition that the eniretes had a 
voice in the clection of the Sultan. Besides, this pri- 
vilege appears to have been supported by the constitution; 
for before Bello's death it was his wish accorcing to one 
radition th2zt his successor should be elected by a 

electoral college consisting of the anirs.< 

When in October 18457 Bello dicd, -.dama'ts preference 
for the succession was Aliyu Babba, the cldcst son of Bello 


who represented tho house of Bello.’ rerhaps Adoana's main 


amc ateieaad ptt teh Meter, 2D a seed sile A pk pn AA reg ee aR ee em SS We ce pc RL ee he sh QR AOC CCITT Pa i oll EL 


1. H.G. Snith, 1960, pp.73 f£f.; Last, 1967, pp.200-02. 


Ce Arnett, Gazettscr of Sokoto Province, pe3e. In practice 


accordine to Alas. dpneiou, ES principal councillors 
to the Sultan sounded the feeling. of tho Snirs about 
their preferences, more often bofore tae post actually 
Toll Veeanu. 


>. GoJ.®, Lethen end GJ. Tomlinson, A History of Islanic 
Political _ Propaganda in Nigeria, London, Posty. Volos 
De 669; hore the authors were tracing the historic con- 
ee betwecn Adanmawa and the Bello fanily to explain 
Hoyatu' 8S popularity in Adanawa. 
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objcction to Atiku despite his mneture age of fitty three 
as against Aliyu's thirty sprang from Atiku's rather dif- 


1 Atiku'ts relations with Adana were further 


ficult nature. 
strained by the fact thet throughout his short tcrm in 
office Adana only made one personal visit to Sokoto 

two years after Atiku's.accession'te thecthrone. 

Atiku is known to have tricd to create a different 
image fron that of his brother Bello. Yor instance, he 
abandoned Wurno, which during the last ten years of Bello's 
reign had virtually become the capital, and returned to So- 
Koto .= in Adanawa the opportunity was given hin by Hannan 
Sambo to change the 'ways' of Bello. Uthman and Bello had 
beon adanant in their refusal to give Sambo and Njidda 
separate flags and annul their allegiance to Adama, £tiku, 
however, soon after becoming Sultan entered into direct 
negotiations with Sanbo «” There is little doubt that Adana's 
support for Aliyu had been partially responsible for this, 
and passibly Atiku desired to build support for his own 
adninistration in Adanmawa on soneone whom he could trust 
nore than Adama, Besides, Hanman Sambo was an cnergetic 
werrior and adninistrator who had conquered more lands than 


Le Last, 1967, pp.55, 81-82. 


2. Arnctt, Gazettcer of Sokoto Province, p.3l; Johnston, 
PP * T4604 & 


De es 1958, pp.ls5-36; Glenny,Roport, 1911, 
Pe ® 


any other leador in Adamawa (sce above, pp. 114f). he wa 
certcinly a leader whose potentialities for cxtending the 
frontiocrs of Islan exceeded those of Adana. 

Tn 1841 Atiku invited hin to Sokoto and gave hin 
a flag marking his indepondcnce from Adana, 411 the pre- 
paretions head to be carried out with the utmost secrecy for 
feor of Ldana's intervention before the nlans matorialized. 
When finally tho news of Sambo's visit wes confirmed in 
Yola, it raiscd a storm of indignation and apprehension 
as to the exact notives of the Sultan. In the unscttled 
state of Yola, scarcely a year after its foundation, sdana 
sent a delcgetion of dimnitarics to the Sultan reninding 
hin of the traditional stand of his successors by which 
adomnawe hea been allowed to remain cas one entity despite 
politicel differences within it. He added a threat that 
he and the rest of his followers would lceeve aAdanewa, and 
goto Mecea and after that give their allegiance to the 
Ssulten of Istanbul .* Thay were all willins to make the 
secrifice in honour of Uthman, "who must be outraged in 
his grave at .tiku's reversal of his decision".© 
This was not only for outside consunuption but for 


intornal as well. Adana's proprgendists were quick to 


=a 
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Ll. Glenny, Report, 1911, p.c4. It is remarkable that before 
Lauwal expeltod Barth fro: Vola he Aa bire Ged Tasty a Lege 
ter of credence from the Sultan of Istanbul would have 
on hin more advantageously at Yola, (Barth,II, 
DeA94 


P« INTOPMInGS 6s. 95. Vole. ‘it is todey (1966) denicd in Yola 
that for reason of agej Acama actually left Yola,. Sce 
Kirk-Grecne, 1958, piss, 
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seize on the issue. Their tactics wore to reprosent Atiku's 
aotion as disobedience to his father's aGecision and that 
his ultinate intention was to cause strife and civil war 
in .deamawa. While they weited for the reply from Sokoto, 


fdana sent letters to all the district governors cxhorting 


then to say prayers for peace ond be loyal to Uthuan and 


s i * . s t | 
Chel cligion, The sense of a religious crisis developed; 
and by the tine Sanbo arrived frou Sokoto with his flag 


the minds of the people, except for Tibati and possibly Rai, 
were made up to reject his new flag. Termpors were however, 
suddenly calmed by the unexpected appearance of enissaries 
fron Sokoto announcing the death of Atiku in 1842, The 
first political measure of the new Sultan, tliyu Babba, 

had been to rcseind the unpopulsr dccision of his predeccs-— 


Sor concerning Adanawa. Toon in letter to Sambo he with- 


ion) 


drew Jtiku's flag and instructcd Sarbo to renew his loyalty 
to idama. In another lettcr to the cntirc people of ada- 
nawe he encouraged then to hold fast to their allegiance 
and redcdicate thumselves to their roligion.© 

Aliyu Babba's Letter was inportant in two respects. 
virst, it was csscential for its restatement of the 


purpose end requironents of the gihed, and sccondly, Tor 


ara He a 


ee 
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Le Infornants6, 43, Yola. 
2, Aliyu Babba to the Muslim Community (Adamawa). 
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Lts ceriticisn of the Muslin conrmunity. With quotations 
fron Koren, Hadith, and works of Muslin authoritics, he 
stressed that jihad was made for the sake of God and nust 
therefore not be regarded in terms of personalitics, It 
appearcd that by Atiku's decision to give Sambo an indepen- 
dent flag an essential principlc in the organization of the 
comunity had been ignored, that of allegiance to one's 
leader. On the subject of allegiance he showed that it 
wes nocessary not only because the oath of allegiance is a 
contract with God, but also because it iS cormanded by the 
wares) ancuren 

Aliyu's sinccority is impressive, and this is mani- 
fested throughout by the tone of the lettcr. He argued 
that it was not cnough to take an oath of allegiance with- 
out fulfilling its duties. One should not withdraw one's 
allezwianee from one's erring leader but rather try to guide 
hin, to teach hin what he did not know, and to assist in the 
gathering of solidarity (Kalina) and in the reinstating of 
those souls which stray. There was to be no equivocation 
in giving a lvader his rights, even :thoush he oppressed and 
robbed his people. The people should seck their recompense 
Prom God, 

There is no doubt that such arguments were prinari- 
ly aimed at justifying Aliyu Baba's action in a situation 


where he genuincly felt his uncle and Sexbo and their 
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supportcrs had gone wrong. But in so doing, the second 
importance of the letter, as a criticism of the state of 
the jihad in Adamawa became apparent. Although ALivyuin- 
sisted on mnaintaining allegiance to the @mir, he was none- 
theless fair minded enough to recognize that the j£had in 
Adanawe was displaying certain failings - the Muslin con- 
munity did not seem sufficiently up and doing, but rather 


esleep and neglectfule wan. aoe . oo ut Sy sauce 


Aliyuts decision and messago sesned to have been 
received favourably. Sanbo was then in Chanba and the fol+ 
lowing year, 10443 during the great Sa te Muslins from all 


near ; 
idanawa assembled /'Gurin in whet has been described 


Fro 


over 
as the greatest collection of horse and foot @ver known 

awa! Adanawa + The contral attraction of the celebrations 

wes reading and explaining aliyu.Babba's lotter to the entire 
community followed by Sambo handing over Atiku's flag to | 
Adana. 

The outcone of the 'Sanbo affair' thus fortuituously 
inercased Adana's prestige as the overall leader in Adana- 
wa. Tho affeir was a personal triumph for Adama who becane 
very popular and respected since, no matter his nilitary 


short-conings, "God had given hin the power to rule (lanu)". 
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1. Glenny, Report, 1911, pp.ct-25; Kirk-Greene, 1958, 
p146; Tnformant lL, Yola. 


£mong & pcople to whom prayors were sonetLlues 
felt to have direct practical effect many drew connections 
between the issuing of the flag to Sambo and Atiku's sud- 
den death after an unsuccessful cxpedition against Tsibiri. 
They felt it was indicative 2f divine intervention in favour 
of Adama's carlicr prayers, Almost five years after these 


» 


events, in February 1847, at a rip 


ey 


age of 77 years, Adana 
dicd,it is saia,of pheunonia. His prestige was at its 


highest, and the Muslins all over the cmirate were nost 


united. 
2) Sonc aspects of .dana's administration. 


Since his appointment, he had worked to establish 
a central adninistration in which his leadership would be 
preponderant. He had ncglectvud Uthman's command, and dis- 
tributed flags without distinguishing the various capabi- 
L16Les of the lsadors,© thus causing offunée to those,no- 
tably Buba Ngidda and Hamman Sambo, who had prior to the 
jihad their own organized adninistration, and who had hoped 
to reinforce their positions through association with the 
jihad movencnt. Consequently they impeded progress towards 


contralization, end created a rather fluid relation between 


SECC ACE TA AC, IR MRA? + eye 
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Ll. Adana Gana, 'Marthiyyat Modibbo .dama', 
2. Meno on Adanawa jihad. 
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the capital and the districts. 

Administrative initiative lay cqually with the 
capital and the districts without ahy rigid division of 
spheres of competence beyond the generally accepted obli- 
gations of a vassal to his chicf. In such a fluid situation, 
honogeneity was never cstablishcad in the administrative sys- 
tems that operated in the districts. In Macina where in 
noany respects the political situation before the jihad was 
very Sirilar to Adanawa all tho district governors derived 
their authority fron Shaikh Ahnadu at the capital.t A) Leree 
neasure of uniformity was thus ocstablished in all the dis- 
tricts. In Adanawa each district evolved its own hierarchy 
according to its size, wealta and the personality of its 
leader, The population and state of political organization 
of the non-Muslins before they were conquered aiso nattered. 
Where the non-Muslins had a comparatively sophisticated po- 
liticel organization and had not becn utterly vanquished 
by the Muslin forces, two sets of parallel hicrarchics of 
councillors were evolved under the Lando as a neans of 
integrating diverse intcrests,. We shall see how this ope- 
ratca in greater detail later in the next Chapter. 

What intcrests us at this juncture is the creation 
and acceptance of Adanma's adninistrative nachinery for the 


entire cnhirate, Before nore records, say letters betwecn 


le Ba-end Degets 1960. pp.59 Tt. 
ec. Infre, pp. 242 ff. 
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the capitel and the districts, state and personal accounts, 
records, of officials etc., are brought ts light, a de- 
tailcad exeninetion of the various departments of the adnini- 
stration, legal, police fiscal, nilitary and political 
organization, must remain rather gencral. In general terns 
the Sokoto empire was a theocracy and by inplication Adana's 
state was thcoocratic; but the civil administration could 
be closely identificd with what Max Weber called ‘tradi- 
tinnal euthority', where 'the organized group cxerclising 
authority is primarily based on relations of personal loyal- 
ty, cultivatcd through a common process of education!,. 
In such a system, Max Webcr explains that 

tac pCrsoNn oexorcising author1ty is not a 

MSupCrior’* Dut 2 porsonal Penet’¢.sHis 

adninistrative staff docs not ee prina- 

rily of officials, but of personal retainers, 

Those subject to authority are not 'mombers'! 

of on ass-ciation, but are. citbhcr his traditional 

‘comrades! or his 'subjoects', 

Adana's administration was dorinated by such pe 


sonal relationships, and obligations of Loyalty perneated 


the systen. Adena resisted the idea of appointins council- 


BORE Ce mph ae er LE a apes tele reg Pi Saeey ar hfe te dacs Pa. 


fax Wobor, Tacory 2 of Social and Economic Orgenization, 
ee slated By ..N. Henderson and “Tatooet PD Parsons, TT ONGON y. 
1947, p e2l5» 


2. L heve relied very heavily for the sections on adninistra- 
C200 On. =y princi pad Yola. informants, ee Kawu, Nenne 
Manu, Annedu Marafa and Geladinea Yola. As well as adap- 
ting it to ny particular situa tion, Re closely followed 
the motvhodological approach outlincd by M.G.Snmith for 
a Sinilar investigation on the Zaria administration in 
the nineteenth century; sec MN.G. Smith, 'Pield 
Historics among the Hausa't, JAH, II, 1 (1961) pp. 

87-101. = : 
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lors vested with formal titles. As the circumstances 
erose, he called upon those he considered crpable to sit 
with hin cand discuss a particuler point. He often conducted 

neticulous consultations bcfore decisions were taken. Once 
these decisions had boen takcn, they were obeyed and exe- 
cutca proiptly without question by all concerned. Obedience 
and prompt cxecution of ordors from supcorlors scecmed to 
have been the hallenark of loyalty end a criterion for 
continuing to onjoy the confidence of the Enir, Some of the 
consultations were held in private, behind the scene, and 
Tom Gocm Case ho could call dit forenG: people to- sound. Chery 
opinion. This had the effect -f winning the adherence of 
many who fclt a sense of personal involvement in the adminis- 
CLIAULONs 

slthough thore was no title-holcer during Adana's 

period, yet from the rcogularity with which certain indivi- 
duals, like Sambo Holma, malan Abdullahi fponm Wadai, 
Modibbo Hassan, and Njobbo, a Batta prince of Sukoni, wno was 
anong the first leading Batta to erbrace Islan, wero called 
upon t: porform similar duties, one could assaciate their 
neies with the titles of Galadima, Waziri, Alkali and Magaji 
respectively, even before Lauwal gave then the titles, (See 
below, pp.c19ff.) This often inspired satisfaction in 
then; they considercd the gesture as indicative of the 


confidencs Adana had in then, 
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Matters of administration were accepted as Adana's 
personal rasponsibility, and the role of others in this was 
one of rendcring assistencs, Thero was therefore 2 ten- 
dency to refer cll nattors to Adana personally, end later 
to his successors, for a decision. The principles behind 
the orgsnization which Adana developed for the recurrent 
discharge of governncntal functions took into account Islanic 
political ideas. Thess ideas stimulated the necessary 


loyaltics which ensuraiboth stability and effoctiveness, 


Ba] 


What is not clear and could be a subject for further in- 
vestigation as nore of the local sources becone available 
is the extent of the gap between orthodox Islamic theories 
of social,political and ccononmic organization and the 
actual practiccs in Adanawa. 

Of all the various forms of taxation known to 
Islamic communities” it seons only two ~- the zakat anda the 
jizya were of real importance in Adamawa, During jAdana's 
roign, and indecd throughout the ninetecnth century, taxa- 
tion and tribute gave the emirate.a large mpasure*of co- 
hesion. They provided the most important materkal link 


between Yola, the districts and th. villages, Taxation and 


taal 
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il. this is also cvident from the accounts of the SBuropean 
Visitors from Barth onwards, See og., Barth, IT, 
pp 485-95; Aintegraff, 1895, pp.299 ff. Alis, 1894, 
ppe2l6 £f.; Mockler-Ferrynan, 1892, p.95.- 


Oe For exarroloe, sec Gibb and Bowen, 19597, Chapter VII. 
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tribute served two important functions for the central 
administration, as en early factor for political integra- 
G1On Gna as a source for revenuc,. 

SoG LS <One Of tho Five Pillars: or delan end i. 
is obligatory on all individucl Muslins. During the first 


mm 


years sf Islan zgakat was the basis of the Muslim public 


| Phe 


treasury. Its assesszicnt and uses were reguleatec., 
jizyea was the levy on non-lfuslin peoples: who surrendered 
to Islam and were granted the status of ahinr.* 

In the Sokoto empire as a whole there is no doubt 
that the financial prescriptions of Uthman and Abdullah were, 
in pimineipiss bho ofricial Te@eel.praie 5k serercnes Tor whe 


3 


cripire's tax systen. In practice howeveor,as Dr. Last's 
stucy shows, it docs not apnear that the Law was always 
scrupulously followed, 

tin -danewa nuch flexibility prevailed, as there was 
no formal assessnent. Paynent of the gaket was left entire- 


ly to the discretion of the Muslins. Zakot was usually in 


the form of contributions, as before the jihad, to solve 
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Le RURUON, LOLG,. pps5l-59:. Belva OPUs G2akau. In. theory 
zokat wes expected to be Péedistributed Locally for 
charity and roligious purposes, 

Oo, SGe above, p. 145. 

Dy wesc y LIGT sy. Ps 105s 


4. Gazcttccr, 1927, pp.37-38, It is hela that no regular 
taxation oxXistud excoot 'a suall fee paid by certain 
Crorpsncn appecrea to heve DGon 10 Torce: wea CvVen. The cons 
querea pagens paid no taxes'. (Secu also Kirk-Greenc, 
19565. 02102) 
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communal problems, for oxample building a mosque, clearing 
rubbish from a strcoan to permit cattle to drink fron it, 
as well as moot the denands of GCisrity including the pay- 
vents the ardg made to the non-Fulani rulers as 'grass' or 
torotectizn!' money. (See above, p. 41 ). "_Se what doter- 
mined ths size of onc's contributions at any particular 
tine. was his personal involvement and wealth, as well as 
the nature and magnitude of the problem as it faced the con- 
munity aS 2 whole. Closer stuéy and extrapolations frou 
present attitudes towards #akat might show that many other 
forns of professional taxes, for instance, trade tax, tolls, 
ctc., were all in the erly days of the jihad generally re- 
garded as zeakat so long as those involved were Muslin 

The levies on non-Muslim conmunitics, whether they 
subnitted to Muslin rule with or without a fight, consti- 
tuted the jizya or capitation tax. It was nest imposed on 
individuals, but collectively on whole populations whose 
chicfs, by contracting to pay the jizya, nade their settle- 
nents dependencics of Yola olther circctly cr indirectly 


through the district governors . Ogg 
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ically, especially during the harvests, the Fulani ru- 
lors sent collectors t>. cooperate with the local leaders 
to ensure that the tax obligations on the community were 
net and ths procecas wore transferrcd safcly to their des- 
tination. Denending on the »vressing necds of the tine, 
sone of whatever was thus reccived, usually of an unspeci- 
fied proportion, was shared among the public officials, 
while the rest was cithor passod on as part of the tribute 
ts Sokoto or uscd locally to support stcte institutions, 
IMclucine’ Cheriticd. -Watlure 0s -Tieko poyrients: would. often 
lead to sanctions of cither « punitive raid or deposition 
of the local leador where the Muslins were able to do so. 
The tribute which canc to the capital, broken down 
inte. its component parts, ms often made up of partly zakat,* 
gisye ond booty .= Levics for nmilltary purpeses were sone- 
LLG Ss COnstCer sd aS 2 ort Of tri buce Gioueh whey tell more 
aopropriately within the obligations incunbent on ocvery free 


man to fight when called upon by tus Commander of the 


SEATS 
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2. Legally 1/5 of the svoils; for difficultics encountered 
in cnforcing the law, svc p. 151 nel, 
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Faithful or his lieutenant. The itoms or amount the dis- 
tricts sent to Yola differcd with the location, size and 
wealth of each district and was principally a natter for 
the individual districts to decide.Tribute like taxes 

was paid in kind. The tribute fron northern districts 

such as Maruca, Bogo, Mindif and Madagauli for the most part 
consisted of horses, Bornuans (2 type of locally woven 
cloth often dyed with blue or black stain), honey, salt and 
potassiun. Honey and potassium had a very high local de- 
mand among all classes of pcople. Honey was particularly 
valued as one of the most inportant ingredients for pre- 
paring wedding cakes, and in a socicty where the incidence 
of narriage was so high duc to polyeany, early narriage, 
divorce and re-narriage, its value tended to be inflated 
even the more. Potassium, mined principally in the Manda- 
ra region to as far south as Mubi was important both as a 
laxative and as a neanstd case digestion in animals, espe- 
Glally horses and cattle. It was also used for boiling 
meaG to make it s47t.. .. Rai, Garua, Zcheboa and the 
other predominantly agricultural regions sont farn produce 
including live-stock and poultry to Yola. Ngaundere, Ti- 
bati and Banyo, the principal cattle producing regions, 


sent cattlic and slaves, 


mm 


(goisuwe) which is indicative of the voluntary nature of 
the paynents.> Too total recuvints by the middle of the 
ninctscnth century wers curtainly considcraplo im Led 


Barth cstinatod: that in sloves elone, Dbauw2al roceived 


5,000 from the districts onnuelly* and out of this number 


Vicars Boylc, probably wortsing on the fact that the offi- 


cial Sokoto gate was put at one fifth of reccipts, suggested 


that Leuwoal sont over 2,000 to Sokot. so that at least 1,000 


3 


eeule ou Ga GRA gestination. Vbotever it was, the revo- 


nue Yola drew from the districts enablodthe town to grow 
1. Sec o.g. Mizon, 'Les Royeuncs Foulbés', pp.361-62. 
feveduc Llemiao, quel. euc 6620 son rend, prélovs aes taxes 
dens son appanage ct chaque ennéec snvoice un présent au 
eyes. 10100.) La Tin OU Roerecan’. cso Soruspels. pa / bs 
Bertrs [Ly e507, Woe tribute Tess Vole “ao Sokouo 
was also seon as a present (Lest, 1967, p.105) des- 
pite Monteil's observation in 1891 wnich gives the 
ittpression of a more forual and rigid systcn: 


Lr, peek er cep om ate rele he CE PU 


I rr esis i my ta HE 


Le 322iri a le haute rain sur les provinces de Kano 

Zor,a et idanaoua. Sa cnarge principalecst dtaller hater 

sur plece la rontréc dcs impots do Kano, du Muri ct de 

Liidarmeoua. Chaque annéu Bandawaky se net on route 

pour fairc cotte tournte qui dure sept ou huit mois. 

Pou, Monteil, De St. Louis 4 Jo Eripols sar ic le Lac oRae 
Paris, 1894, p.255. Tho f froquency With Which the Sultan's 

reor csentative visited Yola curing the closing 7orne of 

the century was probably cuc ts the fever numbo rr of tines 

Lanibbe Sande and Zubeoiru visited Sokoto. 


op Beren, Ile DebOoe Me Sther surspeoan sources J have 
consulted, axccnot Mocklor-Ferrynan, 1852, 0.99 thet Garua 
sent yearly 20-40 slaves to Yola, thoush reforring to 
tribute, do not give any figures. tal trodition 
Simply talks of 'considercblo wealth’. Ve cannot rely 
solely on Barth's figurss since he appearscd to express 
doubt about the accuracy of his informant. 


4, Vicarg Boylc, 1910, p.82 
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rich fastor than any of the districts as well as béconc the 
attraction of fortune scckors, traders, scholars, pilgrins 
and itinesrent shorifs. In the carly days of the jihad 
an inducencnt for naying tribute wes that 1t served as an 
index of the neasure of succcss that had attended the ef- 
forts of a lcader, since there was often a correlation 
botweon the sige of the tribute and success in war. It 
was a form of showing one's regard and réspect for the La- 
mido and ultimately to the Sultan of Sokoto. Non-paynent 
was a nark of bad relations, and as we have seen, Njidda 
withheld tribute to Adana aftor Adame gave flags to sone 
of his northern districts and nade them independent of 
Njidda (Sec above p.189 ). Also there were the notorious 
casus of Njiddea, Sanbo and Buba Bindir who evidently used 
tribute to indicate dissatisfaction, even disregard for 
jdann by sonding their tribute directly to Sokoto hoping 
Co “ObGaI DolapienL advantage.> 

At the end of Adana'ts roign much had already been 
done to cstablish a central administration for the cnirate, 
Much still renainod to be dono; for example, the problens 
of consolidating and extending its institutions, The next 
Chapter is about the efforts of the sons of Adana (Lauwal, 


Sanda and Zubeiru) to solve these problens. 


cman ae 
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L. Kirk-Grecne, 1955, p.1453; Strunpel, p.75. 
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HVOLUTION UNDER ADITA'S SONS 
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a) Lauwal and the Adrinistration, 

Adana died six years after he settled in Yola. 

hLauwal, his eldest son, was over 50 years old. aAdama had 
no brother andnone of his close associates achieved suf- 
ficient popularity to be a rival for the succession, 
The five great clan leaders, Modibbo Damraka, (Ngara), 
Hamman Sambo (Kiri), nalam Hannan Gurin (Ba), .rdo Njobdi 
(Bolaro), and Buba Njidda (Tllega) had not sought for a 
place in the central governnent, This was in contrast to 
the situation in Zaria, for exanrple,where a systen of po- 
litical competition developed, based on four dynasties - 
Mallawa, Bornuwa, Katsinawa and Suleibawa,~ Consequently, 
even during 4dana's life time, Lauwal was looked upon as 
his inevitable successor (see above, pe 196). 

Dauwal was away on jihad when .dama died, But 


before Adana died, he made his dying testament, which he 


9 neh ol ene 


1. Cf. MG. Smith, 1960, pp. 74 ff. 


eld 


had sewn on the gown of Naigeana Nuhu to be handed to Lauwal 
on his returns! The document was addressed prinarily to 
Lauwal, but/applied also to the entire Muslim community 
of Adamawa. In it Adama made four points. 

first, he instructed Lauwal to succeed hin, and 
his first act as ruler should be to write to all the dis- 
trict governors to stick fast to Islan; their first task 
Should be to strive to increase their knowledge, for lack 
of knowledge made a man handicapped and blind to truth; he 
would neither know how to follow the laws of God well, nor 
how to rule or be ruled. The next point stressec oe the 
necessity for true brotherhood and charity. He called upon 
all Musilins to unite and love each other, and to achieve 
this, they should start by avoiding gossip and slander. 

The third point was about the jihad. He charged 
then to continue to levy war on the non-Muslins. If they 
stopped the jihad the non-luslins would consider this as a 
Sign of weakness. They would go onthe offensive and would 
begin to attack the Muslins right up to their hones. Even 
those over whon Muslins had gained victory would rebel, and 
all the Muslims had struggled so hard to build would cone 
to nought. The final point concerned the econony and the 


necessity to diversify it. He entreated his Fulani followers 


met 


Gt 2, Yolajsse bibliograph ‘De ASA for th 
ated Wakili tawa's Ser Sat ee A ° me 
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to focus as izuch attention on the cultivation of food 
On. 1 z : : 

crops as/thoir cattle, Gcnerally, the Fulani considered 
cultivation of the soil degrading, a job for only slaves 
or the uncultured poople.* But adona saw in Fulani involve- 
nent in agriculture a sure eans towarcs a healthy econony, 
and probably en occupation that would free their minds fron 
attacking their enemies out of lust for their granaries 
in contradiction to the lofty principles of the jihad, 

When Lauwal arrived the cntire town of Yola and 
the neighbouring districts went out to welcome hin. The 
palace musicians and the drurmers played the royal salute 
(takiyare larm) to indicate the presence of tho Lanido and 
without any formalities Lauwal was acclained Lanido by all 
and sundry»? The enthusiasm ana release of enotion is said 
to have been immense, The entire population assembled at the 


nosque which had been constructed "in the true likeness of 


cI a A ll hl fe vs J hep ee 3 eS 


pe Ne 8) a ot ee a aS 


Ll, This was very much a problen to the Fulani nomads as 
was the jihad itself ~ how to incorporate nomads into a 
Muslin state as the ruling Glite and have then maintain 

he required discipline, (for « general appraisal of 

the problems see D.dJ. Stenning, ‘Cattle Values and 
Islanic Values in a Pastoral Population', I. Lewis, 
Islan in Tropical Africa, London, 1966, pp.387-400. ) 

In Macina, during the early days of the jihad, encoura- 
gonent to Fulani participation in agriculture was anong 
tae nine urgent spheres of actions recommended by Shaikh 
Annadtis councillors.(See Ba and Daget, 1962, pp.43-44,) 


2. Masson, p.8; Froelich, 1954, p.i9; St. Croix, 1944, p.155 
‘uncultured people', i.c. people who are ignorant of 
cattle husbandry. There is a ryth that the Fulani are not 
good at cultivating the soil because their hands are too 
snall, 


oy. 20 ornent 24. Vola 


ee 
idane's first mosque in Gucin",+ Lauwal reac his father's 
nessage and then addressed the congregation. His address, 
in the main a reiteration of the points his father had 
raised, also touched on sore other problens, 

The first topic was his personal position and t 
constitutional significance of his office, His father, he 
solid, Gid not rule but only acted as a religious leader. 
He was going to be both ruler and leader at the sane tine, 
Uthnen had given his father power over the emirate and the 
people did not refuse hin, but for personal reasons his 
father had not used the powers. 

The second problem he touched on was the question 
of the jihad. He supported its continuation and called 
for bolder initiatives. He had, fron the beginning of the 
jihad, distinguished himself as an able fighter. The tra- 


ditions more than do justice to his fighting zeal, 


emer 
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1. The Gurin Mosque, constructed soon after ..dana's return 
with the flag froi. Sokoto,stends tocay as one of the 
nost ancient historiccl monunents in the enirate, a 
heritage of which the Gurin people are very proud, Its 
original form has been carefully preserved until today. 
In it is found the same pot (restored and reinforced a 
few tines) from which Adama drew water for the ablutions 


before nrayer, and the baobab tree under which dana stood 
anc read Uthnan's message to the people of Adanawa on his 


return from Sokoto., It is about 40 yards by 30 wide. 
[On the spot explanation sratefully owed to the District 
Heac, Gurin and his councillors, Dec. 1966] The Yola 
Mosque was set on fire during the Bagale wars (1854) and 
again by the British troops in Senterber, 1901. In 1959 
a new Mosque was constructed, snd toaay its inposing 


brick structure stands as one of the greatest achievenents 


of the present Lanido, ALiyu Ibn Nustafe, great grandson 
of dana. 


a. Cf, East, pp.e%75~65; Rosedale, District Bote Book, Yola. 
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He paid special tribute to those arco'en who nad clready 
esteblished Muslin governnents, anc brought light where 
there was nothing but darkness by conquering ‘obstinate 
unbelievers', He recommended their efforts and sacrifices 
to the pcople of Yola, who, he said, were still being do- 
uineted by non-Muslins in the sense thet the non-Ituslins 
continued to hold their old-tine positions and belicers 
and wero indifferent to the Muslin administration. He 
contonded that all these were sisms of Fulani weakness, or 
an inability to face their responsibilities as commendcd 
in the ¢Curan. The next phase of the jihad would be the 
nOSe CET Pculy. Bnd 2b was Coie: to be principally “arsine 
Yola itselr.? 

Thereafter he sent messages to the Batta chiefs 
infornins then of the changed situation and summoned tnen 
to abandon their forrcr ways ana embrace Islan. We have 
already oxciined the developnent of the jihad in its 
military aspect after Lauwal's assuxption of power. (See 


above, pOa 146 ff) What principally concerns us now are 
the adninistrative developnents during Lauwal's reign, their 
Ti9ict boOtA dm the capital snd in the districts. cand.of 


course, on the leadership or office of Lanido. 
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Le Informant 2, Yola, 
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The exaryple of the Sultans of Sokoto after Uthnan 
secus to have been the nain influence on the way Lauwal 
modelled his governnent. Its structure was very much on 

ne lines of what existed in Hausaland, though he could not 
use his discretion to appoint the governors in the districts, 
as Uthnan suggested in his constitution about the ap- 
pointnment of subordinate rulers (See above, p.174 ), 

The districts had evolved their own independent systen of 
hereditary succession, nuch in kecoing with the prejihad 
systen where local groups of Tulani, whenever the need a- 
rose, selected an arco and the succession generally renained 
within his fanily. «.. neevrtheless, . eres iy 

the broad outline of Uthman's recoimendations seensto have 
been. cnirorced., 

Much of fAdana'ts administration had been infornal, 
but with Lauwal's accession many formal elenents crept 
into the adninistration, and these survived into the reiens 
of his successors. The details of the adrninistration I 
have considered below under Lauwal were not entirely pecu- 
liar to his tine. Sone of my examples have therefore ne- 
cessarily come fron the preceding and subsequent periods, 

At the sunnit of the administrative hierarchy of 
the enirate was Lauwal. Below him were the district govern- 
ors, who, though initially the choice of their clectoratg 
colleges, held subordinate titles and pledged allegiance to 


Yola, The Lanido and district governors each had a body of 
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councillors with whom they she the burdens of govern- 

nent. For the first time under Lauwal's organization, the 
councillors assumed formal titles and becanc heaas of spe- 
cific departnents in the administration directly under the 


1 


Lanido's supervision and commend, Bach councillor was in- 


dividually responsible for his own portfolio (majcalisa) . 
& host of junior officials assistcad in running the depart- 
TIONS « 

There were five najor departments in Yola at the 
outset uncer the Wazirl, Galadima, Alkali, Agia and Sarkin 
Yalei © The VWaziri was closely associated with Yola'ts re- 
lations with Sokoto, Baghirmi, Bornu, the Hausa eniratcs, 


and with the affeirs of foreisners in A.danawa. Modibbo 


AR i oe 
4 


ApGulahis 2 “Expert if ArapiG: Frory WaC aly acted as: Vazari, 


but apparently dia not assure tho title, ? During Sanda's 
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i: It 1S gene rally agreed in Yola that it was under Lauwal 
that office holders assumed tit lee, 


2. all attenpts to icentify tho people, their background 
and histories did not yicld any fruitful rosults; nanes 
were often confused and there was @ifficulty in aerceing 
under whose reign individuals served; the result was 
that the subject becane unpopular | with my infornents. 
The fundanental problen is that except with the offices of 
Waziril, Galadina and to sone extent of the alkali, where 
Single individuals held the office for long periods, the 
offices were essentially non-horeditary and once an of- 
ficer was dead he passed literally into oblivion. There 
has,so far,been no evidence that tho Yola aristocracy 
wrote books or kept records as say in Sokoto where this 
has made possible a study of the 'Vizierate', (See, Last, 
1967, ppl45 ff. ) Too much envhasis on the deeds of the 
Lanido as against those of his immediate entourage, has 
always been a custoz arong the Adanawa Fulani. (Cf. 
Lacroix, 1965, pp.2c49 ff.) — 


4. Barth, II, p-449 refors to hin as Secretary of State, 


ea 
reign Aliyu Ibn Alkagsum, one of the grown up sons of 
Lauwal's full sister, took both the title and functions of 
Jaziri. Tho Giladina, whe has been compared to our nodern 
prine tinister, was in charge of the internal administra- 
tion, the relations between Yola and its districts, He 
was oftcn consulted in fillin= vacant »osts. He received 
reports fron the quarter-heads (Lando Fatude ) in Yola 
town ang worked closely with the nagaji'en or mayors 
(usually two, one Fulani and another non-fulani) of Yola 
to naintain discipline end correct behaviour (pulaku) in 
the nerket olaces, grazing fields, and generally, in the 
observances of the hours of prayer.*© Sanbo Holma, a close 
associate of Adana fron Holma is gonverally held to be the 
first to occupy tiis office. In Sokoto the office of Waziri 
was sccond to only the sultan; 2 but in .dcnawa thers was 
the tendency to regard either the Galadina or YVYagiri as the 
chief councillor to the Lanido, depending on which of then 
was older and more experlencea.,. Subsequently nowever 
especially curing the final years of the reign of aGubeiru 


creme Rh COT, 


ls Boe Vicers Boyle, 1910, p.9O wie buts The dave of fis 
appointme ent at 1877 and his death, 1891. The cate of 
his death 28th Cetober 1891, is confirmed by Mizon who 
was oresent at Yola.(See lis, 1894), pp.316~19,) 


2. in sone Fulani socicty, for instance among the Wodabbe, 
there was 2 special official Cnaudg Lawol L_pulaku) whose 
function was te enforce the standirdsof oulaku. (See 
Stenning, pp.55-56.) Permitting for local enphasis, 
the essential ideas of what constituted yulaku were 
peneral ty the Sane to all Fulani. Cf. L.N. Reed, 

'Notes on sone Fulani Tribes and CUstons', ifrica, 
Vol.V, 1932, p.4e27. 


4. Last, 1967, pp 145-49, 
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(1890-1901) it was more a case of whoever anong the coun- 
cillors the Lanido decicéed to take most into confidence, 
and this partially explains the dominant role Alkali £hned 


Jode played curing Zubeiru's reign. (See below, pp.c84ff,) 


The zgia was the state treasurer, perhaps Boldcing 


the saue position as the Sali or official responsible 
for the collection of zakat and jizya at Sokoto in the early 
days of the jinaa.t The agia kept the revenue that cane to 
the Lanido but it is unlikely that he played any signifi- 
cant role in its collection. In Yola, there was practical- 
the 
ly no distinction between public treasury and the Lanmido's 
private treasury, so that the Agia in effect was in charge 
of both. The tribute, and various revenues collected in 
Yola itself, came to him as well as revenue ffon the Lani-~ 
do's private farms or runde. Some say he kept written ac- 
counts, others that he sinply renerbered all the details of 
what he had in-his possession. There was no system ofr 


9 ne 


budgeting” and from timc to tine,/disbursed payments on be- 


half of the Danido on the Lanido's instructions, 


Phe Sarkin vaki was the conmander of all forces. 


He had under hin a series of nilitary title-holtcers like 


Kaigana, Bareya, Chamaki, ctc. In collaboration with these 


eee: Merion 


Ll. Last, 1967, p.5l. 


2, Mizon, 'Les Royaunes Foulbést pyo.360-64 for some use- 
ful observations on Yola's adninistration generally. 
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Men, bhe Sarkin: Yer. organi 26d. the: purcnase of arus 
which were often distributed by the Lanido as prescnts, 
and the excrcising of troops from tine to tine. These 
trosps were nothing like a standing arsuy but people who, 


ul 
in anc around Yols, would regard such training as part of 
their genoral training for nmenhost. Attendence was volun- 
tary and devended on one's interest. Whe Sarkin Yeki 
kept hinself well informed about the military dispositions 
eanong both the Muslins end non-jiluslins throughout the enir- 
ate. 

Meoo Jeol annie tered Fustuiee: Bnd aM the. cenly 
deys the sub-cepartnents of police anu orisons fell uncer 
his control. He enforced tiuslin Law, and together with 
certain cidesor assessors (mufti), mélans who were also 
learncd in the Shari'a, he dispensed justice in the court 
thet was established in Yola,t auong all the dcpartnents, 
the Alkeli's was the only one that was supposed not to be 
subject te the Lanido's control. The Lanido's responsibili- 
ty was in appointing hin, but after his appointment, he was 


to sorve God and the cause of justice rather than be sub- 


ject to the Lanido's instructions in the sare we v as the 


at ee, es 
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1. For a gencrel background to the legal situation a the 
onirates S0C Jallale 2MGcrs ons, Islanic haw in 1 africa, 
London, 1954, po.171 ffi: J. mas. t, 'isier in Northern 
Nigeria’. pLUcio TS6lesroa,. Volsos L657 ppeles—46, 
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other councillors. It was rather the structural organi-~ 


zation of the jucicial systen that integrated the Alkali's 


devartnent within the Lanido’s control. a 
0 


Over and above all the courts in the enirate 
stood the Lanido's to which appeals could be made as a 
lest resort. The structure of the Courts represcnted 


by diagram would be as follows: 


Lanido's Court (adhoc in nature) 
- 


Alkali! B Court Yola (court of Appeal; seni- 


adhoc at first, during 
Sanda's reign converted 
to Chief Alkali's Court) 


Alkalits Gourt Lando (districts) 


Yola 
t 
quarter heads (Lando fatudce ) Alkali'ts Court (district) 
or 
Lanido's councillors 


SREP Fo eat SL TERRI mee er” SINAN ARE a FS Arce, la Rat OR nme 


a 


Heads of fanilic Heads of famnilics and 
H important councillors. 


t 
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t. My principal source for this section has been ny infor- 
nants at Yola, and the Comité Historique, Garua, with 
the chief alkali, M. Bassoro acting as the pee aperote 
Tneir evidence was played back on tape to the 
Ngecunaere and Tibati and sone additional Rr ereenrey 
was obtained. The examples of cases provided were all 
see this century and not cirectly relevant to this 

hesisae 


Plointiff or Accused 
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; 


Oe For an instance of the exercise of the Alkaoali's 
independence, see below, pp. 287 ff. 


The Alkeli's Court in Yola was « Court of first 
instence for sll the inhabitants of Yola town, as well as 
the Court of .ppcal for the districts, Minor offenées and 
nisdemeanours involving breeches of the peace, even in 
Yols itself, would be referred first to cither e« Councillor 
or a quarter (fatude) head. Sven during the early days of 
the esteblishnent of the Court, there was the tendency to 
bring before the ilkali's Court only those cases involving 
interpretation of the Law. The court in Yola could in sone 
exceptional instances become the court of first instance 
for cases originating in the district, such as :- 

Ll. Bountary cisputes, 

2. Serious cases connected with inheritence, 

property, slavery and divorce, 

4, Cases in which one or more district governors 

were involvec,. 

4, any serious crines like murder, arson or 

aqcultery. 


Otherwise, the district governors or their jlkali 


ta 
ci 


ettled cases within their respective districts. «zppeals 


areinst their judgenents to the Yolu Court are said to have 


been rare on the whole, because, although the right to appeal 


t7 wen 


was there, there was little protection for anyone who 
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Ll. S38 Schacht, pp.el28 £f.,for illustrations of how attenpts 
were oftcun made in the emirates to thrash out cases by 
the fanmilics involved or by local headmen before they 
were brought before the Alkali'ls court. 
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desired to appenl against the wishcs of his district 
eovernor. Very often, the decisions of the district courts 


tL. 


or ths district governor were immediately followed up by 
their inforcenent. The social pressures against dis- 
obeying onds Lando also weighcd against appeal. Opposing 


ae Lando's decision or orders was by itself a serious crine 
quite apart from the rights and wrongs of the nan's case. 
& prospective appellant had, therefore, to take into con- 
sidcration the repercussions of 'disobedience' to his dis- 
trict governor belrore he resorted to an appeal in Yola. 

Sonectines the expenses involved in transferring a 
case fron the districts to Yola may also have actca as an 
inhibitory factor. The litigants would have to suspend, 
or appoint caretakers to carry on their business during the 
period they would be in Yola; secondly, they would have to 
provide not only for the members of thoir families but also 
for the witnesses, while their cases renained pending. 
Perhaps the nost far-reaching restriction on appeals was 
not the huuen factors involved, but the fact that the mnajo- 
rity of the rich and conparatively sophisticated districts 
such as Rai, Tibati, Ngaunderc, Banyo and Marua were too 
far from Yolea. Norcover Tibati and Rai never quite so much 
identified thenselves with Yola's institutions. 

In his analysis of Goverment in Z4azzau in the 
ninetecnth century, M.G. Smith distinguishes cight types 


a) 
a 


of state officials: the “nir, tne officials of the inner 


Cay 


chanber, the household officials, the senior and junior 
public officials, the royal officials, vassal chiefs, 
malomns and slave officials. In Yola acmninistration how- 
over, exccpt for the vassal chicfs, who were not officials 
of the central adninistration end the cunuchs who do not 
appear to have been an important entity, these degrees of 
officials were represented by four classes of officials, 
though the basic structure of sovernnont renained the sane. 
At the head of the administration which was the 
sane for the entire emirate was the Lanido, and no special 
troining or preparation was néecdeda for a successor to the 
reigning Le inido .” The required qualification was to be of 
royel descent. Assisting the Lamido were the public offi- 
clals who consisted of the Lanido's councillors and those 
who serveeé regularly under then, irrespective of thelr ram 
cial origins. he third was the houschold officials; this 
class was predominantly mon and women of non-HPuloni extrac- 
tion, often the vory trusted oncs anong sleves,° for nost 
of the tine they served as the Lavido's personal retainers, 
they ran errands and formed the Lanido's body guard. Their 


scrvices did not fall under the supervision of eny of the 
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a Ms G.Suith, LS 960 5 PDe 46 coe ae 
eo. Inforrent @, Yolas 


4. At Yola the role the slaves vlayed in public administra- 
tion was rather snall, but this varicd considerably fron 
one district to the other; for instance, at Ngaundscre 
sone slaves featurcd pronincntly in public administration 
(sce Froelich, 1954, p.22.). 


5 Pepe aii 


erie 


public ‘OFficcrSs, though Pecrultichy co tie Sroup was OftCh 
IAL CLO USG be: SNe. Gr Tore Sf “the Lomido' Ss. comer lilors. 


house-laald s oCicials ; : ‘ - ae 
US z as hod Ghoir own hierarchy of officicls under 


the over-2.11 supervision of the Darnido's chicf slave, 


end 


The public officials relied on the Lanice to curb the in- 


fluencs thet the household officials playoc at any tine on 


The fourth class was the order of malens. This 
was the least organized, but from tine to tine they por- 
forzed services which were both public and privetc in nature; 
for instance, officiating durins spccial oceasions at the 


Lenido's court and the Alkali's court, constituting in 


cr 


ont porsonclities onong the Lanido'’s cntourage curing 
stete visits, or acting as school masters, ana of course 
attending to a host of religicus duticss for exennle, 
reading ani explaining vorses of the Quren during Ramadan, 
neking amulcts end performing speci.l prayers. It was 
PeiLniy £pou GOS Class obs CLT LCISl Ss were Pocrul ved: Lor 
The salicnt feature of the aduinistration was that 


thess classes were mutually oxclusive of each other. No one 


could belong to mers. than one category at a time. In fact 
‘a oe b 
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1. Thore is no cvidence that cny of the nincteonth century 
Lanibbe failed to do this but Bobo Jhncedu whon the 
British installed after Yola's cecnaucst, relied so nuch 
on only his fovouritcs and the slave ae cea that his 


oo 


usunl public officicls becarie alienated from his adninis- 
tration (Vicars Boylc, 1910, pp.88~-89). 
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cxccot for the malans or the heir apparent (Yerina) who 
before his accession to the throne could hold one of the 
public offices, there were no allowances for nobility fron 
one category to the other. Just as during the days of Ada- 
na, what aoninated administration was personal relations, 
and the nost important commitment or requirencnt of all of- 
ficials was the obligation of loyalty. Personal initiative, 
creativity end efficiency werc highly regarded, but these 
must, of necessity, be conplcnented by loyalty, that is, 


DroOioU: ac “SLi oeuive cxecution of the lonido*s-orders for 
any official to continue to hold office and be taken scrious-— 
lye here could be no compronise about obcdience, and this 
was often reflected in the neticulous attention shown over 
whatever the Lanico had commanded, 

Appointnents to office wore scen as a nark of re- 
cognition and distinction. Competition for positions of 
influence consistec in seeking ocither to establish close 
rolations with an already inportant man such as the Yerina, 
or by narriage to one of the irryportant fanilics, or by win- 
ning cCistinction through education or at war. There ' 
were no salarics, but from tine to timc, the Lemido and 
senior offielals rewarded those directly under their ser- 
vice with a fraction of benefits accruing to their ceparte 
nents, This variod, but sinec in addition to being a public 


servant, one was actively engaged in private business, 
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aependence on the perquisites of office was often sccondary. 


Leuwal's far-reaching reforns and firmness have in 
retrospect varned for hin the roputation of a "beau _idéal ' 
ae a . * . thi « cf 
of SuloniL SdSinistvravors'. Wis reforms were rerarkable for 


1 


his situation, but they were never Ga reversal of the broad 


lines that Adema had striven so hard t: Lay dewn. The re- 


} 


OVvecniz2tion of the 


ry 


Lepartnents was new, but the noomple 


who operatec the systen were the sauc and his relation 


t. 


with thon continued to be dominnted by ties of personel 


relationship and clientcge.* 


Lauval also took into account the vopulority which 
muribers of the roy.l fenily enjoyed in tdamawa, and he ase 


socictea thon with his adiuinistration. He entrusted his 
brothers in particular with much public responsibility espe- 


% 
clolly as leaders of great expeditions.” Ho confirned Hani- 


du as governor of Hibango and bero for Chanba aad Pibati, 
in addition to being closely associntea with the Gurin aristo 


; Ly is aie : 
cracy- through his mother, Ahijo was given the very 
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Ll, KRirk-Grceone, 1958, p.1459. 


ee Clicntage was 2 common fenture in many of the Sudanese 
centrolised states; for exanple, seo M.G. Smith, 1960, 
pp.6-9; S.3. Nadel, £2 Black Byzantium, Oxford, 1942, 


3. Barth, IIT, p49. 


4, He was the first son of Yasebo Gurin, and a full brother 
9£ Bekari. His grandson Muhammed Bello, best known as 
Maigari, governor of Nassarewo in Gernon idancwa, was 
unexpectedly electec Lanicdo in 1924, when he came to 
Yolea to pey his condolence nt the death of his cousin 
benmido : hha the 


2oL 


iporbory. end Ant iisnciel post of Deno. Tor Sokotoy .fver 
his untinely death his son Hamaoa inherited the job, and 
he was host to the redoubtable Hayetu ibn Sa'Td ibn Bello 
Woen he came: “Go Vole: in 1878,+ lost. tho deauh- ot pork in 
Yaki Njobdi, Senda was put in charge of Rai, Wuro Mayo 

ong Biber. Mansuru, ronowned for his gift of ciplomacy, 
took chargc of Bornu affairs, a post for which his talents 
were much needed in vicw of the recurront hostilitics be- 
twosn Bornu and Adanawa.® Besides these promincnt cvypoint- 
nents, Lauwal also assigned minor cormissions to his other 
relatives as the situation arose. 

More nomncs could be obtvined,but ny infornants 
were welJ/nob agreed aS: GA Chel eeact-roLless “Theda. cul— 
ty here has been to remember the genealogies of men whose 
dccendants did not continue to play a najor role in the 
affairs of the emirate. In addition to the Fulani mentioned 
carplier, the important non-Tulani appointment was retained 
by Hjobbo, supposedly the eldest son of the fanous Batts 
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L. Ahijo does not appear in Vicers Boyic's elaborate eo- 
nealogical tres, p.S6, but he is mentioned by Barth, IL, 
Be 449, a8 one of Lauwal's 'full-grown up brothors'. 
Perhaps Vicars Boyle confused Ahigjo with Usumanu whon 
- ecnve as father of Hamnoa,. 


ee See Barth, IT, pp.e449-50, pO 28 for Mansuru's role 
as bero for Bornu during Barth's visit. Barth probably 
misunderstood the reason for Mansuru's friendship, ana 
thou no BG Tod: Sent hiv o poe of honey and generally 
Showed interest because he wanted to qualify for presents 
EPO: HAs 
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ee sb : : es ‘ 
chief ukori. He was given the title of Magaji waicn 


throughout the century remained with his descendants, He 
Was wione the first leading Betta to be converted to Isian 


and to throw his whole support to the couse of Islen. Even 
during tdanea's tine he was put in. charec of all antters 
concerning the Batta. He acted as eo-betweon eanong the 
principal Batta and the Adama administration, whenever 
complaints caro up involving Betta he was called upon to 
savise.©. His confirmation, anc indeed his original ap- 
poLlntnent to this post at 2 tinc when suspicion between the 
Batta and Fulani communities was high, appears to have been 
an attenpt to win supporters anong the Battea nobility. 

The Fuleni were those on the attack; they wanted 
to eréate a new order with thensolves as rulers. The 
problen that faced the Pulani, esnecially after some Batta 
had converted to Islam without war, was how to integrate 

interest of these converts and would-be gonverta into 
a Fulani dornineted administration. Njobbo was of noble 
birth andi his conversion to Islan And been apparcntly self- 


inspirec. He was thereforc stratemically placed for forning 


| inintaidited atten lamina 


api UL 
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Ly BipkaGresne, 19505 paleo. Le 1S Tvoeoy cence “in: Yola 
thet Kukoni went with dana to Sokoto, and converted 
to Islan. He meade an Agreenont of non--belligerence ‘with 
awe ene did not forbid ony of bis. followers frou 
becoming Muslins. | 


2. Cf, Vicars Boyle, 1910, p.88. 


a briceo,; as 10 were between Batts anc Fulani. 
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Further, Njobbo'ts position as internediary high- 
lightea one other new element in Lauwal's adrinistration, 
the ‘pero! or 'host' syston.t Tt was 2 device which Lauwal 
formalised to enable hin to rule cffectively and to base 
his decisions on upto dste information about the districts, 
Lts roots would scem to be found in the customary net 
SxXtenaine DoSplucliby ~o Stbrencers, whee lby whe, jouro-~or 
apdo called upon one of his subjects to bo responsi bie for 


the welfare of @ stranger during his stuy with then, and 


every ecommunicction between ths stranger and the ardo 


a 


was done through the intermediary of the stranger's host. 
The bero systen itself became much more involved 
then this under Leauwal. Lauwal cppointed important 
personalities in Yola to be more or less permanently res- 
ponsible for the affairs of the districts. Very often 
these personalities were oither the Lauido's councillors 


or mnesnbers of the royal fomily because they had easy 
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Ly Bero is 2 fulfulcs word meanine botz host and gucst. 
My attcntion was drawn to the subject by my bero at 
Yola, the Galadina who is my principal source, Docu- 
nentation for the carlier period has not been possible, 
but there is no reason to deubs that there was any con- 
Siderable change in the working\of the systen. 
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access to the Lanido and were free to contact hin at any 
tine without fornalities, The Galadima was in charge of 
Neauncere, Tcheboa, Tignere, Handeala and Bé; the Waziri 
had Bindir, Mubi, Figil, Golombe, Garua; Kaigema, Marua, 
Bogo, Mindif, Guidder and e host of other small neighbour- 
istricts such as Madagali, Moda, etc.; Serkin Yaki, 
Rai (during Sanda's reign Rai was given to his son, Yerina 
Tya)e (Sec pelow, p. 271 ) 

The Shuwa Araba, lrabs from North Africa and the 
Middle Seast, men fron Baghirni end Wadai as well as Huro- 
peons, cane directly under the charge of Ardo Ganawa or as 
sone of tha Europeans called hin, "King of Arabs" .+ 
Besides his councillors, the post of bero afforded Lauwal 
en opportunity to place his brothers and nevhews in posi- 
tions of responsibility. Hanidu, the most enterprising of 
all, besides being confirmed es governor of Hibango was 
nade bero of the very inportant districts of Chamba, Tibati, 
Banyo, Kontcha and Gashaka,. When he died in 1872, his 
prothers, Zubsiru and Bobo whuadu, jointly took over his 


responsibilitics. Mansuru wes in charge of non-4Arabs fron 
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1. Cf, Barth, IIT, pp.488 ff,; Mockler—Porrynan, 1892, pp. 
94-04; Alis, 1894, p.2243; Vicars Boyle, 1910, p.88 gives 
his nane as Lowan Hanidu Goruba, The attention he re- 
eccived in the Buropean sources is a reflection of his 
functions as bero rather than the influence he actually 
wielded at court. His influence was considerable, but 
not as the Europeans were made to understand, Sec CreBe, 
lis, 1894, p.273, Mizon describes him as the nost 
Loporbent. councillor an Vola. 
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Bornu, Those districts which were say within a twenty-nile 
radius of Yola, for sxannlie, Girei, Nentari, Gurin, Joboliwo 
anc Daware, cane directly uncor the Lanido and their peoples 
would normally be introduced to the Lanido by the Galadina 
or the Lanido's secretary. 

The goneral features of this systcn secon to have 
been cormon practice all over Yestern Sudan, though here 
and there one observes sone dissimilarities in origins and 
nain functions, Between the fifteenth and cightconth cen- 
turies the Mais of Bornu evolved the system as a neans of 
ruling the najority of the ‘lunassiniloatcd tribes!. They 
were allowed to retain their own natural chicfs, but were 
represented at the Mai's Court cither by a representative 
whon they chose for themselves or nore often by a notable 
of the Court who was responsible for supervising their af- 
fairs, end also vory probably, for the collcction of taxes 
fron then with ea part of the revenue being reserved to hin- 
Here, as in the case of the zdanfos in the Court of 
the 4santehenc of Kumasi in central Gnana, the exnhasis 
was on representation at Court, though it must be said that 
the appointment of an adanfo arose more out of demands of 


Court etiquette than out of administrative pressure.“ 

1. Urvoy, 1949, p.88; also Palner, 1956, ped. 

2. RS. Rattray, Ashanti Law and Constitution, London, 1929, 
pp.95-97; Forde and Kaberry, 1966, p.cel. Perhaps sone 
differences could be detected on the basic conception of 
the systens on linguistic grounds.'Kofa' is a Hausa word 


neaning ‘'coor' or lgateway'; 'Adamfo! in Akan neans 'friend! 


or 'patron!, Befo has the implied neaning of friend, but 
in actual fact means both host and guest, 
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However , what come cloSo to the berasnip systen 
anc probably influenced its formalization within the fda- 
ration, was the 'Kofa systen' of the Fulani- 
Heuse armirates of the Sokoto efpizc, 1 The details .f how 
the 'Kofa systen! operated have not yet becn written, but 
fro. seattcred references 1% would appear to heave been an 
ancient custo: carriod over frou carlicr Hausa usage. Under 
the Pulani, the euphasis was on supervision of the adminis 
tration of the cnirates. 

The bero's responsibilitics were both political 
and non-political. On the non-political level, he was 
responsible for the welfare ana upkecp of anyone who pre- 
sonted hirsclf from his districts, If cyyone of then brought 
any personal problem he discussed it with the bero who of- 
fered his advicc. He would find hin lcgal aia if necessary. 
Likewise, if the visitor camo t> study or look for a job, 
he Lodged with the bero until he was ostablished, 


1 


Tronsit visitors to his districts also cane 
Ho furnished thom with neccssary infarnmoation and gave then 
escorts or lotters of crcdence. It..was énotgh for the 
visitor to mention the bero's name on arrival at the dis- 


trict to be regarced as a bona fide visitor, Thus, for 
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1. M.G. Smith, 1960, ppe75, 79; Johnston, ppeleg-29, 175- » 
76; Last, pe2d4. 


ee CL, Last, 1967, -p. 189; Mockler-Porrynan, 1902, peld/; 
Monteil, 1894, p.255. 
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instance, hansuru was well known to the Bornu cuthorities 


and it was necessory for Mizon t) sve the Waziri and Ga- 
ladimc ond receive advice und letters before he set out 

first to Garua and later % Neaundere.* However 
of a bero's function which has reccived most attention is 


the politicel. This is probably so because the najority 


E) 


of the beros were 2t the sane tine members of the Lanido's 
Council, For, as tiizon cbserved in 1891, 


Le conscil est forné de deux espéces 

de mnenbres: les ea itatnes foulbé et 
les ninistres 6troangers, Les preniers 
appartiennent tous a la fanille royale 
sont chargés soit du corriandenent d'une 
arnée , goit de la surveillance d'une 
province et des relations des gouverneurs 
[cof the provinces] avec le sultan. Un dise 
trict leur est donnG en apanage. «eo. 

Tis Call foreigners in Yola] ne relevent 

de L'outerité royale que par aoe internédiaire 
de leurs chefs, qui jouens auprés du sultan 
lc role de nes consuls a 1! étrenger. Z 


The Larido's Gealings with the districts were in 


close consultation with the beros individually. <All that 


the Lanide had to give tho district governors was done 
through the agency of the bero. - district governor, on 
his part, epprorched the Lamids through his bero, unless 


a spocial request to do so in private nad bean oreviously 
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Ce oii, 1894, contains numerous incicental refercnces to 
the working of the bero syste sco e.g., Dp.279-80, 
CS5, Sel. 


» Migzon, 'Les Rovaunes Foulbés? pp.260-61. 
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granted. It is easy to see how much influence the bero 
exerted during such audiences with the Lamido. The bero 

was as the consul of the district Governor at the capital, 
except that he did not belong to the district he was suppos- 
ed to represent, and he was never accredited to Yola by the 
district governor, For example, the Galadima, Waziri, and 
the 'king of Arabs! were all Yolans, 

Even more important whenever there was a dispute 
between the Lamido and the district governor, the bero was 
best placed to understand the points of view on both sides 
and could therefore arbitrate. His advice or arbitration 
however, had no constitutional means of enforcement, and 
very often the bero, as a mark of respect, would remain 
Silent if the Lamido expressed displeasure at his views or 
on a topic. Nineteenth century European sources on Adanawa 
allude to this about their bero Ardo Gamawas: 

This individual, though born in Yola, is said 

to be of Arab descent. He is independent of the 

Emir, and is admitted to his friendship, and 

consequently, has a certain amount of power... 

he is afraid to go against him in anything; and 

he proceeded to put me off in every way he could 

think of. The Emir, he said, was afraid to receive 
white people without the orders of his suzgerain 
at Sokotu; the wuzeer was away, and therefore an 
interview was impossible; the Emir was unwell - 


and such-like petty excuses. The most I could get 
out of him was a PPOTILSC sees ey 


1. Mockler-Ferryman, 1892, pp. 93-94. 
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The bers sonetines offered an avenue thrceugn 


which discussions could start on potentially explosive is- 


Oy 


sues. This was the case when DLauwal succeeded dana an 


Ngic 


1. 


dda refused to go to Yola ané pay homage. The bero, 
Sarkin Yeki Njobdi, offered to go to Rai and neke a final 
effort to settle the dispute, On his way he camped near 
Rai and waited until the day of the Festival when Njidda 
and the entire population would go to pray outside the walls 
of the town. During the prayers Sarkin Yaki appsared and 
delivered his nessage apparently in a threatening manner, 
In front of the congregation Njidda accepted to go to Yola 
and do homage, but when Njidda went back ints the walls, 
he refused to conpromise and Sarkin Yaki'ts mission was thus 
a failure. With Lando Abbo of Ngaundere however, Galadina 

riku achieved more success, After sone years of Abbo™s 
defying Lenido Zubeiru's orders to coue to Yola, Galadina 
Fariku secured a settlenent acceptable to both parties. 
(See below, 7p. 251 ) 

On the economic plane, the boro's main preoccupa- 

tion was with the tribute, and presents from the districts 
to Yole. He organized their transfer to Yola either by 


going to the district himself or sending representatives. 
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1. East, p.37. The incident started a oe at Rai of 
not saying the prayers marking the Muslin Festivals 
outside the town walls, as is the case alL over the 
najor towns in Northern Nigeria and idenawa in 
Caneroone 


The presents sent to Yola to relatives or friends went 

to the bero, chiefly f-r security reasons, anc he acted 
simply as a postcl agent. Many people oreferred to send 
valuable 'parcels' through hiz because he guaranteed their 
aelivery and onc could always check if one's parcel actual- 
ly reached Yola. £8 2 distinguished personality in Yola, 
he knew the people, and since they callca frequently to 
ercet hin, he would probably know of their wuovenents if 
and when they were out of Yola. 

In .dcéition to the presents, some revenues cane to 
people in Yola by virtuc of the positions they held in the 
aninistration. Whenever an inportant personality visited 
Yola, especially Curing the great Muslin festivals, he 
brought along presents for the Yola notablcos, Also, when- 
ever tribute cance to Yola it was customary for the district 
sovernor to attach sonething over and above the tribute to 
pe delivered dircetly to the bero and other favourites 
During prolonged illness of an official, it was customary 
to send salutations to hin, accompanied by presents for 
nose who could afford then. Sonetines such presents also 


came tnrough the bero. 
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1. Grootings aa exchanged evory morning and evening and 
his is a social obi ice tion, (Sec 2 Bart! th, IDI, pp.425-26, 
‘The Bulbe OF eGQmawa are especially rich in compli- 

nents, which, however heave not yot lost their real 

and true MGANing ss. the form of many as used in -da- 
mawa, varying greatly fron that usuel in other countries 
occupied by the Fulbe, and of course all depends on the 
time of the day when fricnds neet!, ) 
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Reviewing the situcstion as a whole, the bero 
was weskest whenever there was a conflict and both sides 
Were unreconciled. His influence depended very ruch on 
the trust and confidence both the La:rido and the district 
sovernors were Willing to grant hin. Being of subordinate 
rank in the political hierarchy, he could not coerce any 


ohne to accept his point of view in c dispute. He owed nis 
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appointment solely to the Lenids and o presunption 


that his services would be accented by the districts. aA 
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very high degree of tact was requis 
for hin to bso stigmatized with partiality by either party, 
This gravely limited the possibilities ef a bero in motters 
of Gonrlicu, 

Through his own visits and frequent contact with 
people to and from the district, he was well informed about 
events in the district, This put hin in a positicn to cx- 
plain or raise objections to what went on in the cistrict. 
Thus he, above all, assisted the rulers to forn their ate 
titudes on facts. He made it pessible far views to be 
heard and oven to be discussed without loss of face on 
either side, The berg relied as much on his own resources 
as on presents from his clicnts, including the Lanido, to 
discharge his duties and in the case of the tribute that 
cane to the Lanido, as we have just seen, something was 


often attached for hin personally. 
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All these reforms in the agninistration affected 
the development of governnent in a varicty of ways. 


Henceforth Yola's role bceane enlarged. Its institutions 


wi 


wero adepted to cater for wider ana nore diversified 


intvercsts beyond those si Yola's immcalate vicinity. 


c) Yola, the districts an& Sokoto. 


L. 


The structure of the cistrict sdcilnistrati2zn wes 


f° EVLOPOCoS:. AL. Tae Contra, At the heed of each dis 
adninistrotion was the Lando or cistrict governor whose 
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councillors with similar titles - Gcladina, Vlagiri, .lkali, 


isle, Kaigana, ete. In sone or the districts with out- 


odzinister their affairs and be answerable directly to hin. 
It was however not possible to achieve absolute 
unifornity due to pressure from local conditions, These 
were mainly two: first, the nature of the conquest, whether 
it was complete or only partial; and secondly, the degree 
of social and political organizetion of the non-Muslins. be- 


fore their conquest, In those regions where theo Fulani 
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1. Cf. Mizon,'Les Royaunes Foulbés', pp.360-61, compares 
1G with irance in the Middle Ages. Labouret, 1945, pp. 
88-94; Domorgue, 1953, pp.6G-7. In many of the large 
districts like Ngaundere, Tibati, Rei, Maruc, the nain 
features of the adninistretion of the ninctecnth 
contury have renained intact. 
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establishod thenusclvcs without substantial nan-fulani aid, 
notably in Gurin, Bindir, Garua, Bogo and Turua, the dis- 
trict adcuinistroetion was almost cxclusively in the hands 
SL Puen 

But where the Fulani only had a partial victory, 
or where they were cided by nen-Dulani allics to become 
the doninant force, the aainistrativo hicrarchy had to 
reflect this by incorpor:ting all the important elonents 
FESDONS LOLS Tor the Vicpory 2aue tie administration. 
PAUSs: Sy Pipe Cia: Meri e Rese St ies: eepeO Lely an 
Banyo and Neaundere, there arc until now tyvo distinct 
eroups of councillors, one Tuleni, the other non-Fulani, 
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ef councillors was considered to be the conupetens sutho- 


rity on those motbters that dircsectly affectca its own ethnic 
2 
SPOUP e 


Le 2G ROL, Uae Dense lens. eaunel trons 26 aoe hohobe 
Le the Fulani councillors, jst apoueley. Siscwerat "3 jalisa 
achube (lit, council of slaves), an and “oj alisa Tihs 
Teounerl of Fulani) respectively. 


oe This 2S Still trac today, snd cs twas told au Maerua, Ret 
and Ngeocunéere, the lurge size of the non-Fulani popula-~ 
tion sent the actual resnonsibility ane consequently the 
influence ef some individual non-iulani councillors 
tended very often to be greater thin that of the Fulani. 
In such a case it was the rolo of the Lanido to find an 
equilibriun that was satisfactory to the Pulani caristo- 
cerecy. Failure te G* so was often a4 source of percnnial 
trouble with the Fulani aristocracy. Cf. Lt, Schnitz, 
Rapport sur la mort de Hanadou Gabau bLanico de Banyos 
L9OF, ANY, TAD? £ for an incident in ao “when the entire 
fulani aristocracy abandoned thsoir chief and went and 
scttled at Wuro Kessun because the young Lando paid nore 
heed to the non-Fulani councillors. On ee eee of the 
non-Pulani councillors at Neauncere see oelich, 
1954, pp.2e-23, 
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his dichotoiny was imoortant only as an adninistra- 
tive convenience, because where vital decisions affecting 
the district as a whole were to be taken, though the 
opinion of the non-Fulani hierarcny was consulted, the 
final say was often left with the Fulani councillors, 
since they had a better understanding of the Islamic ways. 
Instances of this were in deciding upon war and in the sc- 
lection of a now Lando, At Ruil,or at Ngaunéere, the 
election of the Lando was the czclusive vrorogative of the 
Tulani councillors, who also decided, at least officially, 
on the most important issues.© 

This device was necessary to keen the balance of 
power alweys in favour of the Fulani, and to perpetuate 
their dominance in the administration. By according the 
Fulani councillors such an exclusive right in matters of 
leadership, cross-conpetition between Fulani and non-Fulani 
for higher positions of influence was ruled out and so a 
large neasure of stability was guarantced between the 
ruling hicrarchies. ‘tlso, the Lando often consulted each 
group separately and balancocd the various points of view. 


in private. This made it impossible to avoid a headlong 
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1. Domergue, 1953, p.7; this was so mostiy at the begin- 
aing of the jihed with the first gcneration of rulers, 
Latcr however this was difficult to follow by some of 
the Lanbbe who were only partially Fulani. (See e@.¢g., 
Strumpol, p.7l.) 


Oo. Fulani here really means any one who hac #ulani blood 
in him irrespective of how far away his physical 
fcatures stood from the usual wulani ideal of long hair, 
straight aquiline nose, light skin and thin lips. 
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collision of opposing interests based on ethnic origins. 

a8 We have already noted in the composition of the 
Yola adininistration, sonc districts like Gurin, Song, Malabu, 
Guidger anc Kubi, instead of having the couble-strean 
systen of Fulani and non-Fulani councillors, have inte- 
erated the €ouncillors into a single stream, although cere 
tain titles, such as Mogaji, Barade (a =ilitery title for 


non-ulani cavalry leader) were traditionally reserved for 


I~ 


non~Fulani.+ é£. Pactor that accountea for ths sinsle- 
streai. system, was the smallness of the population of a 
cistrict which made a large body of councillors unnecessary. 


Tho sinilarity in the structures of the district 


Ae 


an. COnbrel acaini stration Simslifiec one of the ager 
problems of the Yola administration, that is, the question 
of. allegiance ond loyalty to the contre by giving greater 
exphasis to a syste: of ranks and Rivrarchies, Indeed the 


operation of the systen has been likened to the adninistra- 


2 


tion of a fanily. My informants at Garua laid stress on 


. 


this point and indicated thet the factors at work could be 


perceived only by an understanding of what neld the members 


aa 


of a fanily together and how they conguctea their affairs. 
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1. Mizon, 'L'Histoire du Muri et de lLiidcaraoua', gives a 
list of titles but without the oeople who helc then, 
ror a list of title holders in Gubsiru's council sce 
Vicars Boyle, 1910, pop. 87-89. 
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2. Hroclicn, 1954, pp.26-31; Domerguc, 1953, p.G. 
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In the fenily, the father's authority could be 
compared to the jauro in a village, the Lando in a district, 
and the Laivido in the onirate. any other persons who held 
positions of authority, or were senior by reasons of age, 
were like senior brothers to their subordinates and inplicit 
obedience was required at all times by superiors, This is 
not to argue that Lauwal started or introcuced these senti- 
ments in the cnirate, but during his reign much prominence 

| 


wes given to then and they were orientated towards making 


olitical systen of 


his structural re-organization of the 
the emirate more meaningful. 

The Lando's wore allowcd to rule the cistricts 
just as a father would run his houschola as he thought fit, 
subject, of course, to certain overriding Muslin principles. 
Yola scoldon interforcd in the internal effairs of the dis- 
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tricts unless invited to do so. Each district had its own 
slectoral college which was solely responsibic for selecting 
its governor, Whoever was selected went to Yola to be tur- 
banead and confirmec in his position. * Strictly speaking his 


election was ae conplete without receiving the turban and 


Lie eae ok tribute, this was another icponee mt aspect of 
Yola's sovercignty over the districts. After the con- 


aca, and partition of Adanawa, the Geornan authorities 
strove to abolish the sending of tribute to Yola as well 
as the custom to be turbaned et Yola. The Fulani rulers 
objectoa to this, Cf, 4inmer "Les troubles en sdanaoua, 
LCs ANY, TA-42. What appeared” fo have been a compronise 
as that tribute ceased, but after the election of a 
anae he sent a delegation of notables with presents to 
Yola to inform the Laznido who woulc send the new Lamdo 
8 gown and turban confirriings the appointment. (Sue 
Lacroix, 1965, p.&8l.) 
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blessings of the Lamido in Yola. The local election con- 
ferred only the right to hold office on the clectcd, without 
the religious sanction which tracitionally only Yole could 
provide. 

According to Uthman dan Fodio, the right to appoint 
district governors was vested in the Snir.” but in szdanawa, 
this right was traditionally sxercised only indirectly 
through the celectoral colleges in the districts, The 
custon of going to Yola to receive the turban coulc there- 
fore be soen as an attempt to ensure that while the Lamido 
exercised his constitutional right, the choice should at 
the sane time be acceptable to the people over whor the 


district governor ruled. Yola accepted whovver was vlccted 
unloss there was strong epposition from within the district 
as the exac:ples given below indicate. On the-other hand, 


ne 


the .districts also accepted whoever the Yola clectoral | 
college elected as Lanido because those in Yola were con- 
sidered best placed by reason of proxinity and intinate 
acquaintance to know who was the best candidate, 

In the case of rival ciainants to the governorship, 
the matter was usually referred to Yola after cll attempts 
had been made to settle the matter locally. The approach 
the Lamido would adopt to settle thé conflict differed with 


the circumstances, Sometimes, all parties sent delegations 
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1. KE (Hiskett) p.566. 
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to the Lanido to state their respective claims. The Lani- 
do would decide anc send a mission consisting of senior 
councillors, including the bero of the district, to speak 
to the people an& try to win popular approval for the Lani- 
do's decision. 

st other times when the chences of such a delega- 
tion avoiding civil war were slin, the Lanibbe of Yola 
resorted to the nethod of detaining one of the contcstants 
in Yola, For example, when Ardo Njobdi of Ngauncere died 
curing Lauwal's reign andyone of his sons was grown up to 


succced hin, Lauwal appointea Modibbo dama Gana fron Turua 


eae 


in Bundang to act as regent by populer consent,” but after 
Cight years, the majority of the Fulani feared that if 
adena Gane died in office, the throne night pass to his 
descendants and not to the sons of Ardo Njobdi, who won 


the district for the Fulani. They thercfore appealed to 


hauwal to abrogate the regency anc install Njobdi'ts eldest 


pc elias mes 


son, Harmaan, as Lando. Adana Gana felt the move had bcen 
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i. Vicars Boyle, 1910, pp.85-86; Informants 2, Yola: 17, 
Negauncdere, Modibbo Adana Gana is renmerbered as once of 
Gne greatest men of his tine:. He studied together with 
Adana in Bornu though it is not certain whether he also 
like adama studied under nelan Kiari of Kukawa. He spe- 
Clalized in medicine administering treatuent to both men 
and aninals, and it was because of this that in the first 
place he won distinction; later he won fane and a fol- 
lowing because of the effectivencss of his leiya (charns) 
and specicl prayers for people. He had several chilcren 
sone of whose descendants can be founc today in Yola, 
Ngauncere and Tibati. Im Yola and Ngeaundere his descen- 
dants and stucents perpetuate his monory and revere hin 
as a saint. 


inspired by jealousy and by offices 


geathercd around ‘Hamman Lawa 


He 
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seekers who had 


thor forc refusea to step 


down, = Lauwal then summoned both Modibbo ndana Gana and 


Harrian Lawan to Yola where ho 


turbaned Hannan Tawen and de- 


tained .dana Gane in Yola in very luxurious circunstcnces. 


He however escaped to PTibati which 


ngainst Yolo. He was later 


Yola.< 


“« nore troublesome cea 


PCarres 


was then in rebellion 


ted and brought back to 


‘SG Was the son of the success-= 


ful ruler of Madagali, Ngiadda (1811-1854) .? His son and 


successor Buba Sgjuto was 


to Lauwal to replace hin ' 


Bubé Sguto was arrestca 
Of bauweds. he. LLed, from 


villages in Madagali he 


dislikca by the elders who appealed 


jith his twin brother Bakari. 


and taken to Yola, But at the ceath 


Yola anc 


attacked 


o 


B 


with the help of some loyal 


ckarvi who immediately appeal- 


ed to Lauwal's successor Lamido Sande for aid. Buba Sjuto 
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1. MS in the possession of Modibbo eo es Alkali Ngeundere. 
in Pulfulde, Moc. DDO dane Gana 
strongly condemned the decision te: “Poereinate his regency. 


In this lengthy poe-t 


He cursoad Hamman Lawan 


dants should becone Lancao. 


Proclich, 1954, peld; 


onitted in Froelich's list; 
list obtained at Ngauncecre where not nany of Modibbo 
Adana Gana's supporters survived Lawan's purge. 

ee Vicars Boyle, 1910, p.S6. Informants 2, 5, Yola; 17, 
Ngauncere, state that this move was also partly cue to 


Lauwal's policy to bring 


that he could exercl 
and wnat they taught; 


4. Por his career in the 


Strunpel, pped/7-58. 


ang prayed thet none of his descen- 
This was in fact not so; cf. 
Modibbo 


er Gana's regency is 


“this is usual for a king- 


all learned malans to Yola so 
SQ rlore control over their schools 
seo inice 
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curly phase of the jihad see 
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was again captured and taken to Yola where he died in 
captivity in 18747 
Another incident occurred during the reign of 
Lenido Zubeiru (1890-1901). In Merch 1894, the throne of 
Banyo fell vacant and Unaru, the son of the deceased Lando 
was clected by the local electoral college. His uncle, 
Sanbo who was then Lando Gashaka invaded Banyo and deposed 
Unaru.~ Unaru appealed to LanideZubeiru who supported his 
claim anc suimoned Saxvtbo to Yola. ‘yithout suspecting any- 
thing, Sambo cane to Yola, but he was detained there while 
Unaru was confirmed ruler over Banyo .? 
This nethod of detention was often effective, but 
its weakness was that if any of the candidates fclt he could 
have sufficient control within the district, and there was 
a possibility that he would not be confirmed at Yola, he 
could refuse to go to Yola. In such circumstances the La- 
mido would bc powerless. This was the case when in 1890 
Hannan Gabdo died. Bello, his most energetic son, who had 
been tipped to succeed hin, was away on a distant campaign 


against the Baya. The non-Fulani councillors deciced to 
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1. Strunpel, pp.58-59; Kirk-Greene, 1958, p.1o. 
2. Banyo, Kontcha and Gashaka were founded by one leader, 
Hamman Dandi; see above, pp. 130 ff, 


4. Mizon, 'Les Royaunes Foulbe&és', pp.357-58, Mizon net 
Sambo and his party at Yola and had interviews with then, 
Sec above, pp. 134.45 for more on Lando Unaru, Banyo. 
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naintain the throne vacant until Bello returned, but Muh- 


i 


annad .bbo, brother to Hannan Gabdo and uncle to Bello, 
gathered around hinself some Pulani ana convinced then that 
the intention of the non-Fulani was to make one of then- 


selves Lando, and that the Fulani should support hin to 


A: 


intervene to stop this. He roceived their support and pro- 
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clained hinself Laudo. The supporters of Bello fled to 
Lanido Zubeiru. Meanwhile Bollo returned from his campaign 
only to find that he was barred entry into the town by a 
heavy force nounted by his uncle, .bbo. Greatly disap- 
pointed, he continued with his nen through Handala, Be, 
Turua and finally reached Yola after a two weeks march. 

a2aubeiru anc all his councillors supported Bello's 
case and invited Abbo to Yolcr. “bbo refuseca to core to 
Yola and continucd to do so even when his bero: Galadina 
Fariku was sent specially to try to porsuade hin to cone. + 
However, «bbo never ceasod to send rich tribute to Yola. In 
these circumstances, the Lanido appointec Bello Lando of 
Turua, which since the foundation of Ngaundere, had been 
administores together with Neaunaere by one Lendo resicent 
et Ngauncere, and sent Galacina Pariku with a turban and 


* — 3 s mf ae 
gifts to go to Ngaundere anc confirn Lando Abbo in office, 
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ae Mizon, Exploration en Afrique Centrale, p.24; 
Strumpel, pede. 
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Besides the occasions whon Yola was invited to 
intervene in the districts, Yola left the districts to 
nanage their own affairs without dictation. The districts 
uaintaincd their allegiance and loyalty to Yola on a rather 
voluntary basis. The district governors woulé do all in 
their power to go to Yola to be turbaned because that had 
been the tradition since the foundation of the eniratc, 
and was a way of acquiring prestige and respect anong their 
own pcople and those who witnessed or heard of the event. 

Relations between the districts and Yola never re- 
“ylained constant all the tine even within one district. 
Apart fron the respect the Lanbbe received fron their people, 
if they renained on good terms with Yola, they sought and 
found Yola'ts support necessary when threatened by attack 
or internal divisions. We have seen how the northern dis- 
tricts renained closely attached to ¥Yola on account of the 
persistent hostilities of their powerful neighbours, Bornu 
and Mandara (see above, .p. 23), During Adana's reign 
when a serious dispute broke aut between Bindir and [iindif 
over Bobewo, both groups were willing to put down arms 
only after Adana's mediation. which, though not satisfactory 


a 
to Nindif swas nevertheless accepted as a basis for a detente. 
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During Lauwal's reign Ngaundere, Tignere ana Banyo called 
upon Lauwal's aid to stop Hanidu Nyanbula of Tibati fron 
making war against them, and this ended up by Lauwal no- 
bilizing the rest of the districts, except Ral, against 
Tibati (see above p. 152 ). Similarly, during the 
reien of Sanda and Zubeitu when Marua Bogo and Mindif 
felt threatened by Hayaty''s Mahdist movenent, they callec 
upon Yola to rescue them and this eventually led to the 
ZubeLru—-Hayatu confrontation. 

The relation between Yola and Sokoto was theorcti- 
cally sinilar to the one between Yola and its districts, 
The sources represent this in two ways based on the author's 
conception of the political organization of the Sokoto 
empire. One view is that the Enirs derived their authority 
fron Sokoto and governed on behalf of the wothen Mie 
other view is that the Sokoto empire was a sort of confe- 
deration of independent states, in which, however, the So- 
koto sultanate played a dominant role. In this view, the 
euirates werc not subordinate to Sokoto, but were 
assocLated with it in a traditional manner that guaranteed 
the prej-eninence of a central authority, and the overall 
defence of the Muslin empire. The Lanido of i.danawa was 
consequently not a representative or messenger, He was 


ruler in his own right. 
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1. Cf. Barth, II, p.496. Last, 1967, p.53. 


2, Mizgon, Exploration en zfrique Centrale, p.58; Orr, 1965, 
pe(/De 
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The relation between Sokoto an2 Yola woulc seen 
to have wavered betwcon the two views just nontioned. At 


one tine Yole felt very strons sentinents of subordination 
to the Sokoto sultanate because the Sokoto adrunistration 
was, to begin with, rocognized as the administration not 


mn 


only of Sokoto emirate, but of the entire enpire of which 
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The psople of Adcilawa were awarsc that 
the initial stinulus and encouragenent that led to the crea- 
tion of the emirate had core froi: Sokoto. On this basis, 
the Gokoto sultanate cxercised sovercignty by issuing di- 
rectives and advice which had real effect in Adanawa. For 
instence, when the jihad failed in Baghirni, Uthman ordered 
the #uleni of Baghirmi to abandon their independence and 
submit to zdama and become part of his emircte.{» li.Vis 
Also in 1@e Aliyu Babba changea the fortunes 
of the omirate when he withdrew iLtiku's flags to Sanbo and 
ordered hin to continue his formcr allegiance to Adena's 
adninistrétion. Likewise, there was also the case of the 
refusal or the Sokoto acninistration to accord any of Yola'ts 
districts an independent status, despite the persistent re- 
quests of sore like Rai, Tibati and Bindir. These were dee 
cisions which were of great liport to the emirate end to 


the continucd existence of Adamawa as we knew it by the end 


of the nineteenth century, and the fact that they were 
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considered to be only within the competence of Sokoto, 
suggested to what extent, even without Sokoto's physical 
presence in adamawa, the euirate was subordinated to the 
Sokoto administration. 

On the other side of the coin, Yola ran its own 
affairs for the nost part without reference to Sokoto, 
and Yola'ts rulers were not regarded as officials of the 
Sokoto administration. Yola waged its own wars with its 
own resources and each Lamido decided on when to visit So- 
koto and there was no compulsion on the part of Sokoto. 
In other emirates like Zaria and Kano frequent succession 
disputes, and possibly proximity to Sokoto, offered the So- 
koto administration the occasion to interfere directly and 
exercise sovereign rights within the enirates;~ but in 
Yola, throughout the ninetcenth century there were only 
two succession crises both of which were linited enough for 
the Yola aristocracy to solve. Yola'ts clectoral college 
remained the key to its succession and even where Sokoto 
did not like Yola's choice as in both 1872 and 1890, the 
Sultans always followed the lead of the Yole people.* 
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4 Hee Cee Mote. snith, L960, pp. ‘74 5 a Last, 1967.5 PP e 
200 ff. Hor Sokoto's intervention in Muri see Mockler- 
Ferryman, 1892, p.lo4. 


2. Infra, Ppe 264 ff. 


in all this, the clement of convenience scened 
to have been the golden rule. whenever there was fear of 
an externel encny, and it was convenient for thse rulors of 
Yola to refer to Sokoto, there was much talk of submission 
to Sokoto. Lauwal, for instance, described hinsclf to 
Barth in 1851 as 'the slave of the Sulten of Sokoto', and 
intinated that if Barth broughta letter of introcuction 
frot Sokoto, ne would receive hin with open arns + it is 
however unlikely that Barth's visit would have met with 
such disappointnent were it not for the diplonatic attenpt 
of the Bornu ecuthorities to use Barth's visit to achieve 
thoir own political ends, as well as Lauwal's suspicion of 


Barth, when this fact becane evident wo Lauwal.© 


Further, 
during Senda'ts roisn, after a seorics of disanpointing re- 
lations with the Niger Coimyany, Sanda refused to parley 
with the Huropeans unless they broughtletters of credence 
from the Sultan of Sokoto. But when this was done in 1866 
and 188? he took only such measures as he saw fit.? When 


4ubeiru asccnded the throne, he stayed for un to two ye 


without going to Sokoto and there was fear that he night not 


go aG all. But no Sooner had the threat of Mahdisn, 


preached by Hayatu Balda, erisen than Zubeiru made haste 
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l. Barth, IL, p.491. 
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4, Kirk-Grecne, a: pp. 45-44; Mockler-~Ferrynan, 18592 
pDe 90-95: ALL S 4 1894, D2 56s 
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to go to Sokoto and reccive the turban. ~ Otherwise if the 
people were pressed to nake a choice between Hayatu and 
Zubeiru, Zubeiru's opponents might exploit the fact that 
he had not been turbaned, 

Besides the tribute that Sokoto reecived fron 
Ldanawa, the emirate was of special significance to the 
rest of the Sokoto cnpire in other ways too. Bello had 
striven to cone to terns with the Bornu potentates on fAda- 
nawa's northern frontiers* Adanawa's position as the most 
castern enirate, after the failure of the jihad in Baghirni, 
put it nearest the region where the Mahdi was expected to 
appear. In this respect, Adanawa's position was strategic 
in two ways. It would be the first to lcarn of the Mahdi's 
appearance and to pledge allegiance, and would becone a 
thorough-fare for all those from the west desiring to neet 
the Manat, 

Mahdist expectation was important because it cane 
fron Uthnan hinself; the ruling aristocracy at Sokoto 


nade 1% part of their credo. t Uthnan had iS erasads that 


moat: 


re 


1. This was during the dry season of 1894-95 as he is re= 
ported to have passea through Kano during the civil war 
between Ali and Tukur and avoided being enbroiled in 
the disputes.(See Last, 1967, p.136.) 


2. MS Bollo to Adana (c). Bello informed Jidama that he had 
sent a delegation to Bornu to settle the fronticr be- 
tween sdanawa and Bornu. spparently this was done and 
by 1850 mutually recognized bounderies existed between 
adanawa and Bornu. (Cf. Barth, II, pp.347-49,.) 


4. For an account on Adanawa and Mahdism see below, ppe3S61ff. 
4, pec Nea. ol-Hajj and $.0. Biobaku, ‘The Sudanese Mahdiy- 
‘ya and tho Niger - Chad Region', in I.M.Lewis, istan in in 
Tropical africa, London, 1966, pp.4+25-37,; also, Mt val- 
J CONG ¢ 


the Maheit would anpear before the cnd of his jihac, thus 


" 


adding a fillip of urgency. Bello never coascd to ronind 


at % 


dana of his duty to sond irmsrediate reports about the Mandi 


when he appcared. He instructed -dama to sence a certain 


s a | 


celebrity, Ibn Hajj Smin and other nen to the South of 


¥ 


waded and Dafur, dala was to provide then with a compre- 


hensive description of the aualitics of the Mahdi so that 


dimcdiatcly the Mehdi appeared, these en woula recognize 


< 


hin, and thore would be no loss of tine bcfore the Sokoto 
regime offered its allegiance to hin. 

adanawa's position on the pilsrins! route further 
gavo it a special importance. The successes of the jihad 
in j.damawa had led to a diversion of some pilsrims to follow 
a nore southerly route thet passed through ..danawa to 
Bagnirni, Deafur and finelly to Mecea.* Although the rulers 
of Sokoto did not go on pilgrinage, they always showed con- 
cern for the safety of pilgrims. For example Bello instruc- 
ted idana to give all assistance to one nalan Wuli on all 
nabtters concerning the jihad in hogone and Baghirni so that 
the rogion also would become safe for pilerins.? One of the 
complaints Bello apparently launched ageinst the Bornu 


peetyoeeeher ae 


F/note cont. from previous page. 
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Hajj, 'Mahdist Expectations in the Sokoto Caliphate',pp.100- 

or" 

le US: BELLO Go Adan -(B). 

2, Clapperton, 1829, pp.e203, 229-30. The new route dic not 
becone a substitute for the northerly route through 
Bornu and Wadai since it was often closed due to fronticr 
wars against Baghirni. 


3. MS Bello to Adana (D). 
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posing very carly in the jihncd was its obstruction on 
Dpilerins, | : 

The wealth of tdGanawa, especially in slaves of- 
fered the nost attraction for traders and other travellers 
through the Jokoto empire, They coulé sell their goods and 
recoive a cheque from the Sultan of Sokoto as the French 
explorer Montell dia, or make a request for subsiay fron 
the Sultan or ‘Jagiri in Sokoto, as a certain Sherif El- 
Hebib who cane from Timbuktu requested from Aliyu Babba 
and was Biven an ‘'order' for the rulers of Zaric, end 
Jdanawa. Talis way, pilerims and other important pcople 
could travel light,only carrying with then a cheque or an 
‘order! to Yola where it would bce honoured by the Lanido. 
or these reasons Adamawa enjoyed, a lot. of. papularity 
throughout the Sokoto empire. A new type of immigrant both 
Hausa and Puleni, was attracted fron Hausaland into idanawa,. 
These wont to various parts of the eulrate but many of then 
stayed in or near Yola, or passed sfter a few years to 
Ngcuntdere and Banyo. Anong the immigrants were traders 
fortune seckcrs and non-professional men, but those who made 
the most impact on the adninistration were the intcllectuals, 
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2. Hadj Sa’id, po.351-52; soe also Vicars Boyle, 1910, p.82;3 
Monteil, 1895, pp.251-54: 293. Montcil did not wish to 
so as far as Yola; although the cheque was to be cashed 
at Yola, he negotiated for it to be bought over at Kano, 
and bcforc it finally reached Yola it would probably 
pass through several hands. Barth II, p.384,rclates Barths 
encounter with on .rab pilgrim from Morocco in -A.danawe 
cndeavouring to obtain wealth 'by begsing and the parade 
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Men like Modibbe Muhaumad Raji b. 11, Muheuec Nakashiri, 
Mo Allayidi . and Alkali Bilkigjo were accompanied by very 


large followings, including students, arriving this tine 


with pens and not swords as some of their prece sors had 
done ca fow decades before then. Thsy were generally nen of 


high reputation and erudition in their coumtrics of origin.? 
Sone of them cane to nake permanent hones in Adanawa because 
of the opportunities that wers open to thom there to conmand 
even greater authority such as kecn competition at hone 
seldom allowoad then, 

These imaiisrants createa new problens for Lauwal's 


ma 


adninistration anc so added to the growing fecling of in- 
security which sonetimes characterisea Lauwal's adninistra- 
tions ‘Thuy were inclined to adopt a nore placid atcivude 
towaras the military side of the jihad, Their sentinents 
were sharcid by & strong section of the Yola aristocracy 

who felt that constent fighting had impairscd the growth of 


Yola as capital of a rich emirate. The enthusiasi en 


Kindlscd at the beginning of the jihad was on the decline by 
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1. Sec e.g. a bricf sketch on Modibbo Raji et. al, DM. 
Last, Liters turc of the North: déitions to tho Col~ 
lection of Manuscripts on Microfilm at aaria 1966-67" ; 
Northern History Research Schone, Second Interim: Report, 


Zaria, L967, pp.4l ff. 
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tho 1860's,+ 


The pioncers of the jihad hac passcoa away and 
those who spent all thicir youth uncer th. unccrtaintics of 
War wore now of mature age. 

Morcover, the influcnce and prestige the immigrants 
acguircd anong the virtually illiteratc population was out 
of proportion to the actual services they had rendered in 
GaSe PULIGImS Of DAG etirave, Through the schools they 
onencd, they gradually sained a firm grip on the intecllec- 
tual life end the youth, whose attcntion they now wanted to 
divert from war aims to learning, and such sectarian practi- 
ces like the Tijaniyya tariga of which MoGibbo Raji idbn 111 
was its chief exponent. NeOcorGins TO “Ors tradition, Yola, 
these imtigrants preached that the jinad wouls last for one 
hunared years, One nalf of this poriod was for installing 
islan ond the othcr for consolidating it through learning. 

It is not certain how widespread this belicf was in Hausa- 
Land but the »rediction that the jihac would last for one 


huncreca years was advanccd to justify Britisn victorics 
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Le VUEes2pel 5: Dpaco tr., statos that the decline started 
imediately after Ldena's death, lilthough all the con- 
quests of the major districts wero achieved during Acana's 
reign the major conquests by the Yola pcople thunselves 
were achicved under Gauwal. See above, pp. 146 ff. 


2. sec Last, ‘Literature of the North', p.32. In a more 
detailed treatnent of the controversy over Bello's af- 
filiation to either thse Jadiriyya or Tigjaniyya sects, 
Last, 1967, pp.eld ff; Dr. Last argucs the case against 

Tijeniyya a&filiction, anc by riage this was probab- 
iy so with Lauwal anc his successons,.Scee also Lacroix, 
1966, pp.404-04, for a general sie cena ea on the role 
which the rulcrs of .damawa haves played to oxclude the 
inmwecs of sectarian practice in .danawa Islen. 
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over the citrates.+ Douwal's concern over the activities 

of the malanms increased, and he subscquontly intcrvencc to 
control what they taught. Firstly he forbace the teaching 
of subjects outside religious studies, for oxarplic, the 

art of forc-tolling the future or nuncrolosy or reading 
peoplcs! characters and fortunes from a computation of 
figures and sybols.* Secondly, ,he reenlled some of the 
influcntial malans,anong who: the best remembered nane is 
Mocdibbo Raji, anc their students to cone and take up resi- 
dence in Yola, nother important nan was Modibbo Adciin Gana 
(sec above, pp.e248-49 ). After his escape from Yola and 
settlencnt at Tibati, Lauwal hed hin sent back to Yola 

where he was corpellcd to conduct his schools.” The effect 
of Lauwal's rigid attitude towards the malams was disenchant-— 
nent with Lauwalts policies, and this lingorcd on as one of 
the dominant internal political issues until his death in 


1872 at the age of seventy five years. 


1. Cf, .nnual Revort Northorn Nigeria, 1902,  . 


2. Infornent 1, Yola, Givination and future telling are 
nost vrsévalens* anong the Tigjanis. 


4. Vicars Boyle, 1910, p.86. 
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CHAPTER V 
EVOLUTION UNDER ADAMA'S SONS — IT 


a) A difficult succession 

Lauwal's death led to a crisis of succession, 
chiefly inspired by Tauwal's policies towards the malams 
and by the ambition of a section of Yola's ruling aristoe- 
racy centred around the houses of Sanda, Lauwal's brother 
and successor, and Alkassum,one of Adama's closest associ~ 
eee In principle, all the district governors had a 
vote in deciding who should be their Iamido. Whenever the 
Lamido was seriously sick the district governors under 
ideal conditions should visit Yola. If he then died the 
district governors and the councillors of the Yola admini~ 
stration would inmediately assemble and elect his successor, 
so that the mourning for the deceased Lamido would proceed 
Simultaneously with the celebrations: marking the accession 
of a new Lamido to errs 

For one reason or the other only the neighbouring 


Lambbe could afford to be in Yola on such occasions and 
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1. Vicars Boyle, 1910, p. 82. Alkassum married Ayi, Adamats 
first daughter and full sister of Lauwal, Mansuru and 
Sanda, Of this marriage were born Aliyu (made Waziri 
under Sanda, Rariku (made Galadima under Sanda) and 
Pate who succeeded Aliyu as Waziri when Aliyu died in 
1891 «, : 


2. Informants 2, 6, Yola. 
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consequently it was they and the councillors who elected 
the new Lamido, and whoever was elected was accepted by 
the rest. There were no cases when a district governor 
refused to accord recognition to any of the Lamibbe at Yola 
because he had not taken part in his election. The elections 
did not operate on the majority system, but on the opinion of 
some important personalities. Usually those close to the 
Lamido sounded the opinion of others, or made their own 
personal preference known through informal conversation, and 
in this way obtained or formed a concensus of opinion behind 
a candidate. 
Those most advantageously placed for the search of 
a consensus were the councillors. But since before Sanda's 
reign the position of the councillors as a separate power 
group interposing between the Lamido and people was not 
yet established (see below, pp.272 ff ), the entire Yola 
aristocracy, made up of Adama'ts family, the Lamidots close 
associates and the influential malams, became directly involved 
in the election of Lauwalts successor. They had to be 
guided by three general principles;:~ 
(1) The new Lamido must be a member of the male line 
of the reigning family. 
(2) Where there were many eligible candidates, prefer~ 
ence Should be given to age. 
(3) As head of a Muslim community he should have no 
religious disqualification or permanent nee 


disability, for example, being blind or deaf, 
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‘Informants 2, 6, Yola. 


cob. 
It was on the basis of these principles that 
Lauwal had been accepted as Lamido though his smooth 
accession was aided by the expressed wish of Adama that 
Lauwal should succeed him, lLauwal (and later Sanda also) 
had tried to perpetuate this practice of a reigning Lamido 
naming his successor before he died in the Adamawa con- 
stitution by nominating his son Sudi to succeed him, but 
this was not es ae The way was thus left open at 
Lauwal's death for only two serious candidates, Hamidu and 
his younger half-brother, Sanda. Yola and the neighbeuring 
district governors were sharply divided into two factions - 
the Hamidites and the Sandites — when it became clear that 
the majority of the Yola aristocracy were in favour of 
sen 
Hamidu drew his strength from his districts of 
Hibango and Nassarawo, his mother's home of Gurin, until 
1831 Adama'ts capital, and above all from his full brother 
Bakari and his clients at rn yanda had a more broadly 
based support. He had the backing of many of the impor- 
1. Hast, pp. 83-85, 
@e Ibia., pe 85. 
3. Yasebo Gurin and Adama had two sons, Hamidu and 
Bakari. Bakari was father of Hammoa Alikura (popu- 
larly known as Hammoa Petel to distinguish him from 
Hammoa Ahijo) whom Zubeiru appointed Sarkin Yaki at 
the age of about 30 years, see Alis, T89¢, pp. 321. 


Today his descendants are mainly to be found in the 
district of Mayo Ini. 
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tant malams at Yola, the House of Alkassum, Hamman Sambo, 
the influential Sarkin Shanu, whose father had been one of 
the prominent fightin, leaders under Adama and finally 
tamdo Katsena, who was paramount head of all the Hausa 
coumunities in Yola and represented Hausa interest in the 
Lamido's council. Apart from these there were many others 
who stood aloof and waited to pledge their allegiance to 
whoever became amido, 

In character, Hamidu was very similar to Lauwal, 
courageous, full of self confidence and very proud of his 
es To him the greatness of Adamawa was synonymous 

with the jihad to which he felt Deu ee committed, and 


had dedicated his whole life time, His views about the 
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l. Foreigners in Yola, e.g. Arabs, Hausa etc. lived in 
separate communities or quarters under their own headmen. 
The Hausas were further split into the emiratesfrom which 
they came. lLamdo Katsena was the only representative of 
the Hausas at court and so he acted as intermediary bet- 
ween the Lamido and the Hausagin Yola. (See 'History of 
Lamdo Katsena', Yola xotable Families, for an account of 
the family including its connections in Katsena. ) 


2. See e.g. Hast, pe 71; Hamma is a form of addressing the 
eldest son or an elder brother. lTauwal was often called 
Hamma, so also was his half brother Hamidu, the first son 
of Yasebo Gurin. The reference here is obviously to 
Hamidu,. 


3. Among all of his brothers he was apparently the only one 
Adama gave a flag with authority to found a district. He 
was among the three sons of Adama (the others being 
Lauwal and Yerima Haliru) who are mentioned as having 
fought during Adama's campaigns against Mandara.. (See 
East, pp. 27-31.) 
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jihad were unequivocal and well known. The jihad could not 
be halted as long as there were "unbelievers" in the emirate, 
Despite his birth and capabilities,his attitude towards the 
jihad alienated the Sandites who wanted a relaxation in the 
wars. It is said that many malams offered special prayers 
for Sanda to become Lamido. The psychological impact of 
this cculd be gauged only if one considers the high signi- 
ficance that was attached to these se pee 

For some time, the malams and the Sandites had 
been advocates for an end to the jihad. Sanda's election 
was to them the one occasion when they could achieve their 
ambitions honourably. Hamidu was governor of the district 
of Hibango and it was there rather than in Yola that he 
spent much of his time. Tike the other sons of Adama he 
had a palace at Yola but his patronage and influence at 
Yola were small. The Lamido's councillors feared that 
Since he hed his strongest attachments at Hibango, it would ~ 
be rather difficult to persuade him to come and settle in 
Yola knowing how divergent his attitude was from their own, 
At Hibango he would be inclined to rely on the Hibango 
aristocracy whom he trusted most. 

But to disqualify him, his opponents required a 
technical reason, either based on the three principles of 
succession mentioned above, or some other precedent. This 


was hard to find, because Hamidu was the eldest surviving 


iL. The need for and the efficacy of prayer for a particular 
course of action is a common Muslim tradition; but re- 
course to prayer as a way of selecting the Lamido was 
new and did not become a feature in the constitution, 
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son of Adama; he was besides a keen Muslim and supporter 
of jihad; he was learned and capable, having had a success- 
ful period of training in government at Hibango,. The 
shrewd supporters of Sanca were aware that on personal 
merits alone, Hamidu excelled Sanda, 

However, they were also aware of two other 
factors: firstly, that Adama's "legend" was very high 
throughout Adamawa and many myths had, since his death, 
erown around his ates In the eyes of many he was a 
saint and his undertakings had a priori divine sponsorship. 
Secondly, that Adama had some marital difficulties with 
Hamidu'ts mother, Yasebo Gurin. <A combination of these facts 
and the use to which they could be put became the main 
stock in trade for the Sandites. They justified their 
support for Sanda on the grounds that Adama had said after 
Lauwal, Sanda should succeed, and after Sanda, Zubeiry; 
hence the well remembered phrase "La-u-zu," meaning Lauwal, 


Umaru ~ Sanda's name was Umaru Sanda — Zubeiru. 
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1. Vicars Boyle, 1910, p. 83; Rosedale, District Note Book, 
Yola; see Bast, p. 71. Three things made him proud, “Ee 
possession of knowledge, being Adama's son, and in his 
own words "if I meet a hundred horsemen of the enemy, 
when they see me they will not stop and wait for me, 


for they feel that they are standing on my old home," 


2. See e.g. Vicars Boyle, 1910, p. 80 "until his death in 
1848 Moddibo Adama never ceased fighting, nor remained 
in thé” samé place, for three months consecutively." Or 
Kirk-Greene, 1958, p. 130, "As a special mark of favour 
and honour, the Shehu is said to have unwound Adama's 
turban and crowned him with a fez from his own head.! 
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On the strength of this apparent fabrication, 


the Sandites immediately dispatched a letter to Amir al- 
mu'minin in Sokoto informing him that Sanda was the choice 
of the majority of the people and he would be. coming~to 
Sokoto to be turbaned in accordance with the tradition, 
The Hamidites also sent a delegation to Sokoto to state 


their case, which essentially was that Hamidu was the 
2 
legitimate successor to Lauwal. Amir al-mu'minin, Ahmadu 


i 


Rufai replied that he had considered both claims and in the 
interest of the religion, Hamidu should be given the sarauta 
pecause of his age, learning, and the part he had played 
in the ey He further stated that he did not dispute 
that it was the wish of Adama to have Sanda succeed Lauwal, 


but he implored them to accept God's decision and install 
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1. East, p. 85; Kirk-Greene, 1958, p. 136. The suggestion 
that Adama said the succession should follow the order 
"La-u-zull appears to have been an excuse rather than the 
reason for excluding Hamidu from the Lamidoship. My in- 
formants on the subject were vague and hed very different 
views on when and where Adama said "La-u~-gu". Some said 
it was ox his death bed, others that it was on the very 
day Yasebo refused him admittance to her room and left 
him standing under the rain, while still others claim it 
was a prediction that Adama made to some friends when 

Zubeiru was still a boy of eleven. "La-u-zgu" has no other 
Significance than standing for Lauwal, Umaru and Zubeiru 
(source, Wakili Kawu). If this was Adama's wish about 
the succession, it ought to have been commonly known and 
Sanda would have been prepared for the succession before 
Lauwal died. It appears even Lauwal did not know of it, 
because during his life time he tried to have his son, 
Yerima Sudi to succeed him and the reason then advanced 
for thwarting his plans was not the "La-u-zgu" formula 
(East, pp. 83-85). In any case, where it was possible 
or desirable it was common practice that one ruler could 
only designate but not appoint his successor, 


£. Hast, pp. 83-85; Kirk-Greene,1958, p. 140. 


3. Bast, p. 853 confirzecd ty informants 2, 6, Yola, 
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1 
Hamidu. 

The councillors remained undaunted, but the case 
of the Sandites had however beeil punctured now that the 
Sultan of Sokoto had thrown his moral authority and support 
behind Hamidu. The Sandites were, as it were, between 
Scylla and Charybdis. If they climbed down they feared 
recrimination from the Hamidites; on the contrary, if they 
fought on, their actions would lead directly to civil war 
in which Hamidu would most probably emerge triumphant on 
account of his superior forces, 

The crisis grew; Yola was on the verge of civil 
war. Hamidu now backed by Sokoto assumed the initiative; 
hitherto he had been content to be on the defensive. He 
began to amass all his supporters at Hibango and sent mes- 
sages to the councillors at Yola to capitulate and accept 
the arbitration of the eages He gave them seven days 
within which to cease their rebellion, otherwise he would 
move his forces into Yola,and it would be they who would 
render account to God for the blood of the Muslims who would 
be killed in the battle. The conflict was suddenly resolved 
when Hamidu was found dead in his bedroom before the expiry 
of the ultimatum. No reason is advanced for Hamidu's death. 
Perhaps the malams at the time might have ascribed the cause 
of the death to their support for Sanda. The councillors 
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is: Gntormants: 23.6," Yola. 


2. Bast, pe. 85; contixmad by informants 2, 6, Yola. 
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seized on this and wrote another letter to the Sultan 
explaining what had happened and besecched him to accept 
Sanda in the light of the changed situation. Sanda was 
confirmed in his appointment. The Hamidites, struck by 
the sudden death of their leader, agreed to abandon their 


plans and withdrew their forces to Gurin and Hibango, 


b) Sanda, the councillors, Zubeiru and the struggle 
for authority. 


At the beginning of his reign Sanda had some 
advantages which were not present during, the reigns of his 
predecessors. The foundation for the emirate's government 
had been laid. Its single leadership had been institution- 
alized and was no longer in doubt. Sanda'ts credit however 


lay in the fact that he simplified this role by undertaking 


fewer campaigns and thereby making fewer demands on the 
| dl: 


district governors. 

There was a general reconciliation between Yola 
and the districts. In this respect Sanda's greatest achieve- 
ment was with Rai. During part of Lauwal's reign, Sanda was 
bero for Rai, When Sanda became Lamido, Buba Jirum, Lamdo 
Rai, saw this as an opportunity to blot out the stain in 
his relation with Yola. In a letter to Sanda, he asked for 
a return of the territories Adama had taken from Rai. The 
matter was referred to Sokoto. The Sultan granted Buba 
Jirum's request and the territories were re-incorporated 
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1, Vicars Boyle, 1910, p. 86; East, p. 159 fn. p.88; 
Kirk-Greene, 1958, pe. 140. 
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into the district of Rai. Pleased by this decision, 
Buba Jirum sent huge presents, including 1000 slaves 
each to the Sultan and to Sanda, and 100 slaves to Rai's 
pexo: An YoOLa,; Feria oe 

Sanda's accession to power marked a new develop- 
ment in the relation between the office of the Lamido and 
the councillors. Sanda had naturally to take into con- 
Sideration the interest and wishes of the Yola factions 
which had worked strenuously to put him into power. He 
identified the malams more closely with his eae 
No doubt personal relations still counted as they did 
during the reigns of his predecessors, but the feeling which 
seemed to have been crystallized during the succession crisis 
was that the councillors, or indeed a group of influential 
people, could act in concert on their own initiative to 
force events to go the way they wanted, It was a further 
step towards broadening the base of the administration, and 
the councillors began to emerge as a corporate body, 

Several factors contributed to this. Sanda was 
aman of little learning and was content to play a minor 
role in the affairs of the emirate. His disposition was 
favourable for ambitious men to operate without undue 
interference. By nature he lacked the forthrightness of 
Lauwal. He is said to have been very generous, always 


1. See Strumpel, pe 73; Kirk-Greene, 1958, p. 140. 


2. Informant 1, Yola,. 
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trying to have good relations with everybody: 

Lamido Sanda was a man of fine character and 

kindly disposition, wherefore in his time 

the Fulani greatly loved him, and gave him 

the flattering title of 'Sanda Man of 

Pleasure!. 

Among the old alliance of Sandites, Galadima 
Fariku and Wagziri Aliyu assumed much importance. At the 
time of their appointment they were hardly forty years old. 
But at the close of Sanda's reign these men were nearly 
sixty, older than all the surviving sons of Adama including 
“Zubeiru who succeeded Sanda. They consequently had an 
acquired experience in the government of the emirate which 
inspired a large measure of confidence in them and of 
respect for the importance of their office, They had 
played a decisive role in making Sanda Lamido despite 
Lauwal's attempts to forestall this before his death, and 
again, after Lauwal'ts death, despite the superior claims 
of Malam Hamidu. Their influence established their mother's 
house as an important force in the politics of the capital. 
It even became commonly said that while the sons of Adama 
reigned as Lamido his daughters appointed and counselled 


, 
the Lamido, 
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i. Bast, p. 89; see also Vicars Boyle, 1910, pp. 86-87; 
Kirk-Greene, 1958, p. 140. 


2. Cf. Alis, 1894, p. 287. Waziri Aliyu informed Migon 
that he was 55 years old, anc. Zubeiru was 52 years old. 


3. Informant 1, Yola. Hence the belief in Adamawa that 
Waziri is an office to be given to the Lamido's sister's 
son. (Cf. Hast, p. 140, n. p. 90.) 
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Sanda held regular Priday meetings with his 
eee Since the Galadima andWagiri were the most 
important councillors, such m-etings only lent more weight 
to the significance of their offices, which became other 
"pivots of power", though in theory subordinate to the 
Lamido. Moreover, the sanctions of Tradition gave the 
Waziri a pre-eminent position in the constitution of the 
emirate as the first minister of state, one who wakes "the 
ruler if he sleeps, to make him see if he is blind, and to 
remind him if he forgets". Also in Sokoto, this was the 
period when tne able stewardship of the descendants of 
Waziri Gidado had very much enhanced the office of Waziri. 
His influence was felt in addition to being "Kofa" for 
Adamawa, Muri, Bautchi and Zaria through his secretariat 
which wrote the official letters to these emirates as well 
as through his virtual powers to "bind or loose! in the 
appointment and deposition of eee 

However by the end of Sandats reign, although the 
influence of the councillors had greatly increased during 
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Ll. Cf. Alis, 1894, p. 314; ‘Zubeiru continued the practice. 
Tt is not absolutely clear if the Friday meetings started 
only with Sanda's accession. Barth arrived in Yola on 
Friday June 20th 1851 and though he spoke of "courtiers" 
or attendants of the governor being with Lauwal, (Barth, 
II, p. 486) he did not specifically mention Lauwal hold- 
ing a meeting with councillors. 


2. KF (Hiskett), p. 570; Last, 1967, pp. 146-49. 
3, Cf. Last, 1967, pp. 149-77. 


“aul be er 
the reign, they could not force through issues which 
were generally considered as untraditional or unconstitu- 
tional. The outstanding cases in point were the two 
attempts when the succession to Sanda was being considered, 
once about three years before he died and again immediately 
after his death. 

There were three factions based on different 
connections within the Adama family vying for the succes- 
Sion while Sanda was still Lamido. First, there were the 
Surviving sons of Adama, all from one mother, Zubeiru, 
Aliyu and Bobo Ahmadu; then a resuscitation of the old 
alliance of Sandites, made up of the majority of the 
councillors and learned men, the descendants of Sanda and 
of the daughters of Adama; and finally the descendants of 
Ahijo, Adamats third son. From all appearances this was the 
direct result of the fact that over almost a century the 
descendants of Adama had become so numerous, and the power 
and influence of the office of Lamido so important, that 
competition amonsz them for this high office was almost in- 
evitable,. 

About three years before Sanda died he expressed 
the wish to be succeeded by his son a The Sandites 
welcomed this, because Iya resembled his father in many 
ways, and seemed the candidate most likely to continue his 
father's policies. Moreover, Sanda liked Iya and confided 
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Le Bast, pe 85. 


ZO 


1 
in him more than Sanda did with any of his own brothers. 


Some important malams in Yola were known to offer special 
prayers for Iya'ts succession as had been done to his father 
over a decade ago. The councillors acting as the local 
electoral college permitted Sanda to inform the Amir al- 
mu'minin, Umaru, that because of age and the desire of the 
people he intended to relinquish his office to Iya. Umaru 
sent him a gown and a turban as a symbol that he confirmed 
the wish of the Yola peut However the snag was that 
all was done in secret and the aim of the councillors seems 
to have been to face the Yola people with a fait accompli. 
The difficulty before the Sandites on this occasion 
was that their astion had no precedent, and was in fact 
against the rules of succession (see above p. 264). Much 
would therefore depend on the reactions of the interested 
parties. When the news of the intention to celebrate Iya's 
accession was finally made public Sanda's brothers vigor- 
ously objected and threatened civil war, probably the most 
detested bogey of the Yola aristocracy. _ One of them, the 
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1, Sanda's high regard for Iya was common knowledge in Yola 
and this had led Major MacDonald to stake his last hope 
for obtaining an audience with Lamido Sanda on Iya, see 
Mockler-Ferryman, 1892, pp. 93 ff. 


2. Hast, pp. 8587, 


3. This is evident from Bast, pp. 83-87, and oral tradition, 
Yola. The fear of civil war is the popular reason ad- 
vanced to explain why succession to the Yola sarauta has 
since the birth of the emirate remained in the hands of 
only the descendants of Adama, 
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extrovert Malam Aliyu, spoke out to the Yola people that 
it was useless and impossible to propose such a plan. He 
challenged the right of Sanda to put his son in power when 
his brothers were still alive. He felt it was an insult 
and insisted that "every one of us must hold office until 
such time as God ends his days, then anoth:r must rule, 
and only when all are finished can our sons finally sicieegat 

Aliyu'ts reasoning finally triumphed, but the scars 
remained, and this single event even before Sanda died cast 
suspicion in the minds of Sanda's brothers about the stand~ 
point of the majority of the councillors and learned men in 
as far as the succession to Sanda was concerned. The San- 
dites however did not give up. They saw the setback as 
only a suspension of their plans and haped that given the 
time, the people of Yola would come round to their idea and 
they would achieve their ambition without strife. 

The next occasion was provided when Sanda fell 
Seriously ill; the councillors met and decided on a plan 
which they thought would make Iya get the sarauta. On the 
death of Sanda, the councillors would not make any formal 
appointment of a successor, but a situation would be created 
in which Iya would be proclaimed by the entire population 
as they came up to mourn for sean. 
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1, East, pp. 85=87; perhaps Aliyu was here viewing the 
order of succession in the light of the traditional system 
of inheritance among Pastoral Fulani where first consid- 
eration is given to the sons of the original holder of 
the "estate", (See Stenning, 1959, pp. 48-49.) 


2. Informant 5, 3, Yola,. 
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What made the plot seem feasible was that each 
of Adama'ts sons had his own palace; and even when one 
became Lamido he continued to stay in it. As has already 
been observed, in Adamawa there was the custom that the 
death of a Lamido and the installation of his successor 
were two events that were celebrated simultaneously (see 
above, pe 263). The people expressed theif, double feelings 
of sympathy for the loss of his predecessor, and of joy by 
congratulating the new Lamido on his elevation to the 
sarauta. If Iya were able to retain the corpse of his 
father in the house in which they both lived, and if Sanda's 
Slaves, who would in any case normally dig the grave, did 
so in that house before Sandats brothers intervened, then 
the Sandites might succeed; for people coming to offer 
condolences at the grave would also in effect be coming 
to compliment the new Lamido at his home. 4Zubeiru, on the 
other hand, was living in the house of his father Adama, 
When Adama had died, he had been buried in his own compound, 
which Zubeiru, at that time still a teenager living with 
his mother, later inherited and made his permanent home, 

The weakness was that much as the councillors 
wanted Iya to be Tamido, it was clear that they were taking 
a risk, attempting something that was against tradition and 
which was likely to bring great disrepute on them should 
they fail. During the succession crisis after Lauwal's 
death, they had committed themselves to the formula, 


UTa-u-Zu"., Many people who stood for "legitimate" 
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succession, thet is for Zubeiru, and who did not know 
what part councillors had played in the first attempt to 
install Iya, would expect them to be consistent. ‘Thus 
Sanda was again left with chief responsibility for pre- 
paring the plan, with only the guaranteed support of the 
councillors. 

Before Sanda died, h@ commanded the head of his 
Slaves or household officials, Daba, to ensure that he was 
buried in his house, and that when people come to mourn, 
Daba and his staff should behave to Iya as though he were 
already age Sanda died and the execution of the plot 
rested almost entirely on Daba, who, though substantially 
important while the TLamido lived, had nonetheless no formal 
or official power in public apagiee. 

As Dabats men dug the grave and waited for the 
Imam to perform the last rites, malam Aliyu received word 
of Sanda'ts death, and before the councillors appeared on 
the scene he ordered Daba and his men to take Sanda'ts 
corpse and bury him beside his father, "so that he too 
Might receive his father's eee Adama's tomb was 
in Zubeiru's house. It was here that the mourners would 
go, and Zubeiru as owner of the house and as next of kin 
1. Hast, p. 87. 


2. See above pp. 227 ££ for division of responsibilities 
Or “OL LiCials « 
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would be automatically greeted as Lamido, unless he was 
immediately disqualified by the king-makers. The dispute 
theoretically ended when the corpse was transferred to 
Adamats house and the trumpeters and palace musicians 
played the royal salute (Maigari) and the drums to herald 
Zubeiru'ts accession to the sarauta. The councillors 
however did not immediately. appear, and Zubeiru sensing 
their aloofness sent for them specially and did all in his 
power to be reconciled with them by giving them assurances 
that they would be allowed to continue in their offices. 


However although it was clear that the councillors 


had in these two instances failed to achieve their objectives 
and Zubeiru had become Lamido against their wish, yet the 
councillors continued to exercise great influence on the 
Lamido and this was recognized as a part of politics. As 
Mizon observed: 

Le pouvoir du sultan ntest pas absolu; il ne 

peut rien decider sans ltavis de son conseil, 

et le cadi, gardien de la loi musulmane, peut 

lui faire des observations dont il tient 

toujours compte. 

The way gubeiru succesded to the sarauta made him 
suspicious both of the councillors he inherited from his 
brother and of Sokoto. He started by ignoring the malams 
whom Sanda had gathered around him and more or less turned 
into a state institution to advise and pray for the Lamido, 


i. Mizon, "Les Royaumes Foulbes", Ds 560. 


é¢, Mizon, L'Histoire du Muri et de l'Adamawa, confirmed 
Oral tradition, Yola. °° on 
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Above all, Zubeiru was angry with Sokoto. He had indeed 
lost faith in Sultan Umaru and openly said he did not care 
for him since he sanctioned Sandats wish to have Iya 
succeed him and also since instead of the usual white turban, 
Umaru had sent him a black turban on the occasion of his 
accession to the seages He had taken that as a personal 
insult and there was every chance that he would ignore 
Sokoto entirely. Also, it came to light that some impor- 
tant persons in Sokoto had promised another grandson of 
Adama, Hammoa Ahijo, the post of Lamido as a compromise 
solution between Tya and et 

Hammoa was bero for Sokoto, having inherited this 
important post after the untimely death of his father, 
Ahijo, Adama'ts third son, Hammoa had himself made several 
visits to Sokoto where he had many acquaintances at court. 
He even had malams in Sokoto who prayed for him. Though 
keeping it a secret, Haianoa had become confident that his 
faction would win since after the first attempt to install 
Ilya failed, neither Sanda nor the councillors were known 
to have abandoned their hopes. It was therefore probable 
that a deadlock might develop for which a compromise candi- 
date would be most acceptable. Moreover, he was older 
than both Zubeiru and Iya, and his father, Ahijo, had been 
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1. Alis, 1894, p. 256; Kirk-Greene, 1958, p. 144. 


2. Informant 1, Yola. 
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senior to both Sanda and Zubeiru. Consequently he based 
his claim on being the eldest surviving male of Adama's 
family. When Zubeiru was acclaimed Lamido, Hammoa felt so 
disappointed that he sent a letter of protest to Sokoto, 
and some say until his death five years later he confined 
himself to his house, in other words ceased to be active in 
public nee 
All these things worried Zubeiru and he held 
sokoto principally responsible for such a confused state of 
affairs at the beginning of his reign. As if even nature 
were angry with Zubeiru, a year after his eccession, and 
before he had settled his mind finally whether to go to 
sokoto or not, Adamawa was hit by one of its worst plagues 
of rinderpest which took several herds of cattle. This 
gave Zubeiru a plausible reason for not goin, to Sokoto 
Since his chances of collecting tribute had been made much 
more difiicult. Zubeiru probably reckoned that he might be 
arrested and detained in Sokoto. In their letter to Sokoto, 
the councillors had told the Sultan that Zubeiru was the 
He eRe Eee a eee os 
2. Informant 1, Yola; Mizon, "Les Royaumes Foulbés", p.360 
states that Hamnmoa Ahijo was elected to succeed Sanda 
but he refused in preference to his uncle Zubeiru. This 
might indicate that Hammoa did not take his candidature 
all that seriously. 


3. Cf. Passarge, 1895 (A), p. 52; Mizon, "Les Royaumes 
joulbes", p. 349. 
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popular choice and they wished him to accept Zubeiru. they 
further assured him that they would do their best to see 
that Zubeiru remained loyal to him and came to Sokoto to 

be turbaned as soon as possible. The more Zubeiru hesi- 
tated to go to Sokoto, the more the pressure the councillors 
tried to brin’:, to bear on him, and in turn, the more 

Zubeiru became suspicious about their motives. 

“Zubeiru hated to see the initiative in deciding 
what was to be done in the hands of his councillors as had 
been the case under Sanda; but he could not get rid of 
them and appoint councillors who were tore amenable to his 

rice pent- 
ways. There was no frrecedert for this and the people were » 
unlikely to accept such an unprovoked and unilateral action 
as dismissing men like Galadima Fariku or Wagiri Aliyu who 


commanded much respect. Much as Zubeiru mistrusted his 


nephews, any vindictive act on his part was bound to have 
a back-lash, and it was the gravity of this possibility 
that acted as a constant deterrent on Zubeiru, preventing 
him from doing anything that would be seen as a drastic 
change in the composition of his councillors. & way round 
the problem was that in the course of time Zubeiru created 
an inner "cabinet" or group among his sceneiaigxa: This 
group consisted of those whom he trusted most and with 
whom he often associated. The "king of Arabs" was 
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1. Informant 2, 2, Yola. 
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anong this special group. Se was Zubeiru's brother, 


Bobo Ahmadu who often acted as deputy during 4Zubeiru's 
1 
absence from Yola, The chief of the group was Alkali 


Ahmed Joda, who was in addition to being a councillor, 


Zubeiru's personal teacher as well. 
2 
The career of Alkali Ahmed Joda is perhaps the 


most fascinating in the history of Adamawa personalities 
and embodies the underlying conflicts and tensions existing 
between Zubeiru and a section of his councillors. Ahmed 
Joda was a pure Fulani. His father Modibbo Nayri was 
settled at Chikari in the district of Rai. Nayri was a 
commoner without royal or chiefly connections though it 
would appear that during Adama's war against Njidda he 
received a sword and a flag from Adama to conduct jihad 
against some neighbouring non-Muslim tribes. Through hard 
work and sacrifice, Ahmed Joda made use of his talents to 
become the most travelled and most learned man in Adamawa 


during the last decade of the nineteenth century and until 


* 
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1. Of, Maistre, 1895, p. 248. 


2. Some of his descendants (Alkali Hamman Gabdo, Ahmadu 
Marafa) informed me that when Ahmed Joda came back from 
his sojourn abroad he wrote his autobiography which con- 
tained accounts of his stay in the Sudan and Hgypt, and 
the conflict within Zubeiru's council including the cele- 
brated court cases involving both Zubeiru and Galadima 
Fariku. There is a brief biographical sketch by his son 
Alkali Hamman Gabdo who served as chief Alkali of Yola 
for over 25 years before his retirement. Cf. Yola 
Notable Families,"Alkali Ahmed Joda", I have collated. 
his account with oral evidence from Ahmadu Marafa based 
on information derived from Alkali Ahmed Joda's auto- 
biography (reported missing) for the purpose of this 
thesis. 

3. Hamman Gadbo, "Alkali Ahmed Joda!", 
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his death on 10 February 1908." 

At the ege of about seventeen years Ahmed Joda 
left Chikari for Ngaundere to study under the Liman. Since 
Ngaundere was a rich town he hoped to take up part time 
work while he studied, as was the cuctom then with many of 
the talented youths who found limited opportunities in the 
small districts. From Ngaundere he went to Girei where he 
joined Modibbo Raji's school. 

After a brief stay in Yola where he made friends 
with Sanda about 1870 (see below p. 286 n.3) he attached 
himself to a caravan bound for Mecca with the intention of 
stopping somewhere on the way to further his education. He 
found Kordofarn in the Sudan such a place. Here he became 
a student of Sheikh al-Qurashi. | This was a, i 
particularly tense period for Muslim scholars in the Sudan 
on account of the theological, and later political conflicts 
which centred around the Mahdi, Muhammad Nee About 
1881-82 Ahmed Joda broke off his studies and headed for 
Cairo with some friends of Egyptian origin. Life was not 
at all easy in Cairo for Ahmed Joda after consuming virtu- 
ally all his savings. For a while he suspended full~time 
Studies and together with his two wives from Adamawa they 
worked and saved enough money to enable him to enter al- 

lL. Cf. G.W. Webster, Annual Report, 1908, 


¢. For a detailed study see P.M. Holt, The Mahdist State in 
the, Sudan 1881-1898, oxford, 1958,“ 7 
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Aghar University in Cairo wee on coupletion of his 
studies he specialized in Law. after at last making the 
pilgrimage to nes he returned to adamawa., He returned to 
Yola about 1886 after a total of some sixteen years abroad 


to find thet his friend Sanda had become TLamido. Sanda 


honoured him with wealth and brought him into his council 


by effecting some changes in the structure of the Yola 
judiciary. He created the new post of Alkali Alkalin or 
chief Alkali, to which he appointed the then Alkali Yola, 
whose original post, thus vacated, Ahmed Joda was then 
given. A year later the chief Alkali Hamidu died and Joda 
became head of the entire Judiciary until his death in 1908. 
What seems to have been remarkable about Al«ali 
Ahmed Joda was his rare talent for satisfying people of 
different attitudes and backgrounds. The evidence for this 
is the fact that despite the sometimes irreconcilable 
differences inherent in the three administrations of Sanda, 
Zubeiru and the British Resident under whom he served, he 
was able to render satisfactory service to all to his 
credit. He was not only capable and efficient, but also 


1. As a ‘latter on “custom ‘Ahmed Joda Gould. have most Likely. 
lived in the Bornu riwag, i.e. hall of residence for 
students from Bornu. See Lethem and Tomlinson, vol. II, 
for further details, 


2.e See Hamman Gabdo's account that Ahmed Joda was in Yola 
for 15 years before the Huropeans came, and he died 1 
years after, 


3. In his annual report of 1908, G.W. Webster paid the 
following tribute to Alkali Ahmed Joda: "The death of the 
Alkali which occurred on Pebruary 1Oth 1908 is a serious 
loss. He completed the Hadj 37 warsago (sic)37/ years 
from 1908 would mean he returned to Yolaini871, This is 
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honest and impartial. He spared nobody in his courts, 
his fellow councillors, members of the royal house, and 
even the Lamido,were all summoned and treated equally be-~ 
fore the law, 

In this respect three particular cases stand out 
as examples, The case of Yerima Karimu, Zubeiru's nephew, 
who was found guilty of being involved in highway robbery 
on the Yola-Banyo route, Alkali Ahmed Joda recommended the 
death penalty to which Zubeiru acceded to and Yerima Karinu 
was ieaesa The second example concerned Galadima Fariku, 
the most senior ee Around 1895-96 someone lodged 
a complaint that some slaves of his had absconded into the 
runde of Galadima Fariku and they were there with the knowledge 
of the Galadima, Alkali Ahmed Joda summoned Galadima 
Fariku to appear in court and answer the charges. The 
Galadima decided to ignore the summons, probably because 


he suspected that it was an arrangement between Zubeiru 
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f/note 3 cont'd from previous page: 


not in agreement with Hamman Gabdo's account and oral 
tradition which hold that he returned to Yola during 
sanda'ts reign which started in 1872. Perhaps 37 years 

is a reckoning based on the approximate date Ahmed Joda 
left Adamawa for the Hast, i.e. about 1870— and a soj- 
ourn of 3 years in Egypt gave him an enlightenment by 
which he has been invaluable in exercising a restraining 
influence at Yola. ‘There is no one to take his place and 
there is all the more reason for keeping in close touch 
with the Emir and his entourage." Tor a similar tribute, 
see Vicars Boyle, 1910, p. 90, 


1. Strumpel , p. 293; Kirk-Greene, 1958, p. 144. 


2. This event is popularly remembered in Yola. JI interviewed 
the descendents of both sides and they agree on the facts 
of the case, 
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L 
and Alkali Ahmed Joda to discredit him in public. filkali 


Ahmed Joda reported the matter to Zubeiru ana Zubeiru made 
a statement in the mosque to the effect that whoever re- 
fused to answer the summons of an Alkali is an unbeliever, 
The conflict became personalized as one between Zubeiru 
and Galadima Fariku, and Galadima FPariku refused to make 
any move. 4ubeiru ordered a raid on Galadima Fariku's 
rumde. The slaves belonging to the plaintiff were re- 
covered and given back to him. 

Galadima Fariku took this without any attempt to 
cause a rash public hue and cry but set his own supporters 
at work to take revenge on Zubeiruvu through the courts. They 
discovered that during one of Zubeiruts campaigns he had 
run out of provisions and had had to borrow cows to feed 
his people, but since then he had never paid them back. 

The owner of the cows was encouraged to come to Yola and to 
report the matter to Alkali Ahmed Joda. Alkali Ahmed Joda 
Summoned Zubeiru to court. When Zubeiru appeared at a full 
Sitting, Alkali Ahmed Joda removed his turban and gown which 
the Lamido gives his officials on appointment as a public 
gesture that he was trying Zubeiru not as a representative 
of the Lamido, but as a representative of God's laws. At 
the end of the case Zubeiru was found guilty and asked to 
pay his debt and provide an escort for the man to his home, 


It is said that Zubeiru and others were so pleased with 
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1. See above, pp. 275 ff for background for mutual 
Suspicion, 
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Alkali Ahmed Joda'ts performance that after the case, 
Zubeiru walked up to him and raising his hand, said 
"gorko" three times, meaning he had proved himself a hero, 
The mutual suspicion between Zubeiru and his 
friends on the one hand, and Zubeiru's nephews and their 
Supporters led by Galadima Fariku on the other hand, con- 
tinued in «other forms. But perhaps its greatest political 
Significance as will be observed later was that it pro- 
vided a leverage for the British post invasion settlement 
with the Fulani without the British being aware of it (see 
below pp 444 ff). It also imposed a certain discipline in 
Yola, and made many fear Aes Nobody felt safe from 
disciplinary action, if the highest councillor could suffer 
such prompt disciplinary action. Subsequently, when the 
Europeans came to realize the cleavages that existed within 
Zubeiru'ts council they read the case of mutual eae 
as mutual hatred and hostility « @ven postulating several 
attempts by Zubeiru's subordinates to pokeon bin, The 
truth in the assassination attempts was not established, 
but the available evidence points to the fact that the 


majority of Zubeiru's councillors would not have hesitated 
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1. Cf. Passarge's remarks quoted below, p, 351. 

2. These feelings survived Zubeiru into his brother Bobo 
Ahmadu's term of office (1901-09) see Vicars Boyle, 
LOL, De “SB, 


3, Kirk-Greene, 1958, p. 141, 


to abandon Zubeiru if he were to be deposed by the Sultan 
of Sokoto on any grounds, the reason being his strict way 
of governing and the frequeacy with which he called upon 
the people to undertake jihad war usually with disastrous 


results for the Yola forces, | 
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1. See East, pp. 97-119; Kirk-Greene, 1958, pp. 141~44., 
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During Adama's reign no Europeans visited 
Adamawa with the purpose of opening up relations between 
Adamawa and their countries. Denham, in April 1823, the 
first Buropean to enter Adamawa somites. came only as a 
part of the Bornu-Mandara army (see above p.109). The war 
went against the Bornu-Mandara army, and Denham's partici- 
pation on the side that lost was later interpreted in some 
parts of the Sokoto empire as a sign of European weakness 
in war. It is not clear how wide-spread and lasting 
this feeling was, Three years later, in July 1826, Adama 
met with the Clapperton mission at Sokoto, Nothing precise 
is recorded about Adamats attitude to Clapperton. But 
there is the suggestion of a favourable disposition in the 
recommendation of the Waziri Sokoto, Gidado, that Clapperton 
should go with Adama to Adamawa after the rains, and that 
Adama should provide all Clapperton needed.* Clapperton 
had no plans . ¢€ going to Adamawa, and so the invitation 


was not followed up. 


a) Lauwad, 


There were no other reported contacts until Barth 
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1. Clapperton, 1829, p, 161. 
On ibid. phe 176-77. 
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visited Yola about four years after hauwal succeeded Adama, 
Barth's visit was a part of the Central African Mission 
(1849-57). The Mission, originally under Richardson's 
command, was a logical sequel to increasing British interest 
in the Sahara. It was also part of the general desire in 
furope to make the routes of communication, especially 

river communication, into the interior regions of Africa 
known in Europe, 

The Germans Barth and premiRe: were employed in 
the Richardson mission through Richardsonts request for 
qualified scientists.© After the unfortunate death of 
Richardson near Kukawa in March 1851 the command of the 
expedition passed to Barth who was then to execute the in- 
structions of the expedition. These included explorations 
into the east and south of hake Chad to ascertain the conn- 
ection between the river 'Chadda', as the Benue was then 
known in Europe, and the Nile, At that time it was not 
known whether there wes a direct link between the Benue 
sae ene Chad by a continuous water system. Adamawa was 
relevant because of its position on the Bonue. On 20th 


June 1851 Barth finally reached Yola from Bornu using the 
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Ll. Aw A. Boahen, Britain, the Sahara and the Western m_Eacens 
Oxford, 1964, p. 18I. 


2, For a vivid and interesting biographical sketch and the 
background to Barth and Overwegts employment as members 
of the Central African Mission, 1849-57, see A, H. M,. 
Kirk-Greene, Barth's Travels in Nigeria, London, 1962, 
pp. 1-44. 


3. C.f. Boahen, 1964, pp. 185-187. 
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northern route through Uba, Mubi, Holma and Song.* 

Barth came to Yola against a background of poli- 
tical tension. Lauwal as we have seen (pp.136ff) was very 
much occupied with the vursuit of the jihad - fighting 
to subdue the non-Muslims, and to uphold the allegiance 
of the districts to the central administration at Yola, 
Bornu and Mandara were still a source of worry to Yola on 
account of their incursions into Adamawa,. The latest of 
such incursions was that of the Bornu officer Kashella 
Ladan into northern Adamawa.° This act had been viewed 
so seriously in Adamawa that Lauwal had immediately sent 
a delegation of notables to Kukawa to protest to Mai Omar 
of Bornu. 

Thus, if Barth was full of expectation with his 
discovery of the Benue, his hopes were soon to be frustrated 
due to the circumstances under which he came to Yola. 
Firstly, he had no letter of introduction other than one 
from Mai Omar who, by the incursions referred to above, was 
virtually at war with Adamawa.” Secondly, he had come in 
the company and apparent protection of Bornu officials, one 
of whom bore ‘secret! letters to Lauwal, laying claims over 


A. 


territories which were within Adamawa. 
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1. See below pp.203fffor the principal routes linking Yola 
to the districts and the outside world. 


2, Barth, II, p. 402. 
3, Ibid, p. 491. 
4. ibid. Pp. 491+92, 
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Barth's intentions of entering into friendly 
relations with Lauwal, and of signing a treaty with nin, 
were blocked because his demands were treated within the 
framework of Adamawats relations with Bornu. As Barth 


himself put it reporting on the only audience he was allowed 


with Lauwal: 


Having, as the first Buropean that had ever 
visited his country with the distinct purpose 

to enter into friendly relations with hin, 

paid him my respects on behalf of my country- 
men, I delivered my letter of introduction 

from Sheikh 'Omar, ... Lowel read it, and 
evidently not quite displeased with its contents, 
although he took umbrage at some of the express- 
ions, handed it silently over to the Mallem and 
Mansur, Hereupon Billama delivered his 
letters, of which not only the contents, but 
even the very existence had been totally 

unknown to ME ee. 


As soon as these various letters were 
read, all of which laid claim, on the side 
of Bornu, to the territory of Kofa and Kobchi, 
a storm arose, and in a fit of wrath Lowel 
reproached my companion with daring to come 
forward with such pretensions .e. Having 
given vent to his feelings towards Billama, his 
anger turned upon me; and he told me to my face 
that I had quite different reasons for coming 
into his country from those stated in Sheikh 
‘Omar's letter; 


After this meeting Lauwal never again met Barth who left 
Yola the followins day. 

There is no way of judging whether or not the 
real purposes of Barth's visit were understood at Yola. 


There was however an attempt to distinguish his intentions 
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from those of the Bornu officers; for example, Mansuru, 
whom we have seen was bero for Bornu (above p,. 234) assured 
Barth that the unkind treatment was in no way related to 
him, but had been intended for the Bornu officers.+ ‘he 
visit had been short and vexatious; but it was never a re- 
jection of Barth as an individual. He had experienced no 
personal hostility. On the contrary in Yola and in the 
districts through which he passed, there was much desire to 
communicate with him.* 

The lasting significance of Barth's visit to 
Adamawa was however in the wider context of his mission, 
namely exploration of the country south of Bornu. Barth 
became the first European to draw attention to Adamawa, and 
the opportunities it offered to commercial and philanthropic 
enterprise, through his reports to the British Foreign Office 
and to the German Geographical Society, and more important 
still, through the publication in 1857-58 of his monumental 
account of the whole mission. 

His most startling discovery in the region was 
that the Benue was a water system separate from both the 
Chad and the Nile basins, but that it was a tributary of 


the Niger. Though Bornu could not be reached from the 
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2. Ibid. see e.g. pp. 420, 493. At the end of his 
audience with Lauwal Barth was greatly vexed but 
'several people who saw my emotion endeavoured to console 
INOS 6 doves. 2 


3. H. Barth, Travels and Discoveries in Western and Central 
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Sudan, London, “LS57-58, Vols T-V with spectal reference — 
to Vol, Il, pp. 283-637, 
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coast by river transport, the Benue was sufficiently nevig- 
able for large boats into the heart of Adamawa.+ 

Besides scientific discoveries, Barth also turned 
his attention to the opportunities which Adamawa offered to 
furopean enterprise, The nagivable naturc of the Benue 
and its main tributaries the Faro, Kebbi and Tiel, all 
within Adamawa, made Adamawa the key to European enterprise 
on the Benue, Along these waterways Turopean influence 
and commerce could penetrate into an extensive area and 


fabolish slavery, or rather those infamous slave-hunts and 


bend 2 
religious wars,! 


Almost all opinion - commercial, philantropic, 
scientific - would find a reason to be interested in 
Adamawa, because Adamawa was rich in waterways and commer- 
cial opportunities and was suitable for colonies. Barth 
sug°ested that the difficulties of the liberated slaves 
would at once be solved if Britain should turn its attention 
to Adartawa. He mentioned Sarawu as a town in which to begin 
a colony for the liberated slaves on account of its being 
the point where the roads from Logone and all the north- 
eastern parts of Adamawa converge, and also, since the 


region included some 'very considerable centres of industry 
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1. Barth, II, pe 348. 
er Ibid. De 468, 
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and commerce!, particularly Fatawel, an entrepot of IVoKy 
trade which joined the direct road from Kukawa to Yola,~ 
Barth observed that such a colony would serve as a centre 
for stimulating wider contracts, and would have no problem 
supporting itself, and 'the total lack of religious hostil- 
ities would give the colony the chance to thrive. '* 
Barth's reports evoked a quick reaction at the 
British Foreign Office. In early 18535 the new Foreign 
secretary, Lord Clarendon, in close co-operation with the 
Admiralty, despatched two separate expeditions under the 
command of Balkic and Vogel to conduct further exploration 


on the Benue, and try to meet Barth who was expected to 


come back to the Benue after his visit to Timbuctu, 


Baikie's instructions added that he should take every oppor- 
tunity for opening trade with the natives at cach large town 
on the river and within a moderate distance on either side, 
For this purpose he was given presents and samples of goods 


worth £100, to be given ‘freely on all occasions ih conform- 
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1. Barth, II, pp. 443, 456, Although Barth's sincerity is 
not in doubt, it is nevertheless surprising that Barth 
thought a colony of freed slaves would flourish in an 
area which, as he himself observed, (pp. 502-503) was 
deeply committed to slavory. 


2. Like the preceding remark this is also surprising (see 
DOu 460: Ties Could he have meant religious hostilities 
against white Christians? 


3, FO2/18, FO to Admiralty, 23.5.53; Ibid, Admiralty to FO, 
7.5.53 (?); the instructions were originally drawn up 
forBeccroft, but the responsibility for executing them 
fell to Baikie owinz to the sudden death of Beecroft, 
See FO 2/18, Admiralty to Beecroft,May, 1854. 
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ity with the customs of the country', Among the places of 
interest he was detailed to visit were Koana, Hamarrau, Yola 
and Wukari. 

Baikie did not reach Adamawa, but his observations 
in Muri (Hammarua)* and those of Vogel in parts of Zaria, 
Bauchi, Gombe and Adamawa* confirmed Barth's earlier reports 
on the need to extend British interests in these regions. 
All these notwithstanding, and despite the popularity of 
3 


Barth's publications,~ no more Europeans came to Adamawa 


during Lauwal's reign, (See Map B, p-241) 


b) Sanda 

In 1872 Sanda succeeded Lauwal, His attitude 
was liberal, As we shall see trade flourished during his 
reign. The effects of this on the volume 
of trade was probably brought to the knowledge of the Euro- 
pean traders on the lower Niger-Benue through the Hausa 
traders who were the chief traders in the Sokoto empire. 
Towards the end of the decade, it was no secret to the 


Europeans trading on the Niger and Cameroon coasts, that the 
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1. C,f. W. B. Baikie, Narrative of an EXD LOE NS axe up the 
Rivers Kwora and Binue in 1854, London, 1856 ao ~65, 


2. A brief account of Vosedts journey can be found in his 
letter to Herman, British Consul-General in Tripoli dated 
4.12.1855. See FO 101/45, Herman to Clarendon, 19.4.56. 

His personal papers were never recovered after his death 
at Wara, capital of Wadai in Feb. 1856, For further biblio- 
graphical details see Kirk-Greene, 1958, p. 29, note l. 


3. C.f. Kirk-Greene, 1962, pp. 29-33. The popularity and 
inverest in the volumes was shown in the number of edit- 
ions and translations into other lancuages, notably French 
(contd. on next page) . 
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bulk of the merchandise they bought from the coastal middle 
men was obtained from the hinterland regions. Thus during 
the reign of Sanda many Huropeans visited Adamawa, coming 
either through the Niger-Benue waterway, or overland from 
the Cameroon coast, 

pandats first European visitors did not reach 
Yola until 1879. They were Ashcroft, Flesel and Hutchin- 
son — of the Church Missionary Society. They ascended the 
Benue from the Niger coast on board the Church Missionary 
society's ship ‘Henry Venn' to as far as the confluence of 
the river Kebbi and the Benue. Their visit, like that of 
Barth, and the other attespts to reach Yola during Lauwalts 
reign fell within the strictly exploratory-type visits. 
The Flegel-Ashcroft exploration seems to have impressed — 
upon the trading houses on the Niger coast the urgency of 
opening direct trade and communication with Yola. This is 
revealed in the immediate steps trading houses of each 
nationality, German, French, . and British, adopted to 
extend their intercsts into Acamawa,. 

In 1882 FPlegcl himself, now as a representative 
of a German trading house at Lagos, led a trade mission to 


Yola. Between the years 1882 and '83 he visited several 
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3, (contd. from previous page) and Dutch soon after the 
simultaneous appearance of the English and German edit- 
ions in 1857. Recognition of Barth's personal accomplish- 
ments included a grant-in-aid of £2,000 for the publica- 
tion of his Volumes and arrears of salary of £500 De a. by 
the British Government from the date of Richardson's 
death to the return of the expedition. 

1. E. Hutchinson, ‘Ascent of the River Binue in August 1879; 
with Remarks on the System of the Shary and Binue!, 
rrocge dare... of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. ine 

O89—405. 
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parts of the emirate to as far south as the ivory markets 
of Banyo and Ngaundere, According to a letter he wrote to 
his brother in Germany, Sanda was willing to grant him a 
monopoly of the ivory trade, for which he wanted to form 
his own company. His sudden death however put an end to 
what appeared a promising venture, 

Closely following on the heels of Flegel was the 
National Africa Company. In 1883 Sanda warmly received 
William Wallace one of the Company's agents, and gave him 
permission to trade at Yola. In addition he gave hima 


2 


piece of land on which to build a trading factory. This 


could not be done that same year, and as the water level of 
the Benue was falling, Wallace left some Company agents at 
Yola and returned to Ibi about 100 miles down the Benue. 

The French traders were not so swift off the 
mark, Their government sought for a more grandiose scheme 
that would put Adamawa under the domination of France 


commercially as well as politically. 
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le Flegel did not write an account of his explorations but 
an attempt was made by his brother and friends to recon- 
struct an account based on his correspondence, hence, 
RE. Flegel, Vom Niger-Benue: Briefe aus Afrika, Leipzig, 
1890, See in particular pp. 7Off; also FO 8471691, 
tAccount of Plegol's exploration in the Benue; memo by 
Mr, Hill, 27.10.84. FPlegel became very popular in Yola 
through his intimate friendship with Sanda. For rumours 
surrounding his death see Mizon's account in Alis,1894, 


pe 245. 
2, Mockler-Perryman, 1892, p. 93; Kirk Greene, 1958, p. 43. 
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On the Niger, from the velta up to its 
confluence with the Benue, our only aim 
must be to make sure of the freedom of 
our trade .e«. But on the Benue we can win 
a more privileged position by signing 
political or commercial conventions ..-. 
Such a policy if it is skilfully pursued, 
would give our traders a route to Lake 
Chad and to the rich markets of Adamawa 
and Bornue, 


After Wallace's first visit, trade between the 
National Africa Company, Yola and other parts of Adamawa 
became a regular affair, with annual visits to Yola and 
beyond due largely to the hydrographical state of the Benue 
which permitted vessels of heavy draught to reach Yola only 
between the months of July and September. Trade became 
the most important single factor of common interest between 
lturopeans and the people of Adamawa. Indeed the 1880's 
could be properly described as the decade of trade. A 
brief description of trade in the emirate before the 
European arrived may provide the necessary background. 

Trade assumed its greatest importance beginning 
in Sanda's reign, but the foundotions are to be sought 
from Adamats time, 

That trade is intimately related to political 


factors has been demonstrated as an axiom among pre-HEuropean 
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L. Minister of Marine and Colonies to Duclere (Foreign 
Minister), 25.1.8, A.E.M.D. Afrique, 86, quotcd by 
R. Robinson and J. Gallagher with A. Denney, Africa 
and the Victorians, London, 1961, p. 166. 
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African Societies,~ Mutual recognition of political rights 
would seem to have been an essential prerequisite fox We 
monious inter-territorial trade. Without this recognition 
of spheres, claims and rights of ownership to the essential 
commodities of trade become blurred, In the Adamawa 
situation before the jihad the political existence of the 
tribes southiof Bornu was unrecosnised: indeed sometimes 
Bornu, and at other times Mandara, claimed sovereignty over 
them. The result was that rathcr than trade, the region 
south of Bornu was subjected to a long period of raiding 
which continued intermittently even after the Pulani had 
established a political order over the rezion as a whole. 
The establishment of a Fulani hegemony in 
southern Bornu radically altered not only the political 
relations, but also Adamawa's trading patterns and respon- 
ses to the trans-Saharan trade. Side by side with these 
intermittent raids a number of frequented trade routes, came 


into existence to link the economic centres of Adamawa to 
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Ll. See J. Vangina, ‘Long-Distance Trade-Routes in Central 
Africa!, JAS III, 3, 1962, pp. 375-90; R. Gray and D. 
Birminghat, IPre- Colonial Trade in Central and Eastern 
Africa’, Paper for discussion, Graduate African History 
Seminar. SOKS, Oct. T5968" (to ~ be published by Oxford 
University Press). 


2, See above pp.97ff ; Denham and Clapperton, 1926, pp. 72, 
332, The feeling at Bornu was that the lands to the 
south were inhabited by 'kaffirs or savages!. 


3, Barth, 11, pp. 347, 417; Denham and Clapperton, 1826, 
pos TIGL. 
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especially Bornu and Kano, the two most important southern 
termini in the trans-Saharan trade, as well as the Congo 
and the Atlantic coast. There is little doubt that these 
routes and their off-shoots were those established and kept 
open during the jihad campaigns. After its foundation 
in 1841 as the capital of Adamawa, Yola became the focal | 
point, or entrepot for routcs converging from all the card- 
inal points. 

There were at least five trade routes of consider- 
able imnorsance radiating from Yola. (See Map C). 
(1) the northern route: | 

It led from Yola through Mubi directly to Kano, or pass- 

ed along either the western or eastern slopes of the Mandara 
mountains to Bornu, where it joined the main thproughfare 
of the trans-Saharan and trans-Sudan routes to North Africa 
and to the Middle East. This route was densely populated 
by both FPulani and non-Fulani settlements, It was one of 
the most frequented routes and Barth was led through it 
during his visit from Bornu to Yola, The main imports 
through this route were natron and salt, camphor, paper, 
turkedi, beads, striped manchester, calico, quilted cotton, 


chain mail. Horses cane Gown through this route chiefly 
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dy Cee ZInteratt,. 18955 ps. 298. The intcrest of the 
“Wausa in trade became inextricably bound un with the 
jihad campaigns and in order to open up now areas for 
trade, the Hausa traders often acted as the spies and 
scouts of the Fulani armies - an aspect of the jihad 
flag following trade. 
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from Darfur and Uba following the official ban both Bornu 
and Mandara placed on exporting horscs to Fulani regimes 
until 1854.7 The export consisted mainly of saree, food- 
stuffs, ivory, kolanuts, ostrich feathers, some iron and 
skins. 

2. The Bastern route: 

from Yola it followed closely the course of the Benue 

to Gérua, Bibemi and Rai Buba or Bindir, and thereafter 
leaving the emirate to Logone and Baghirmi; or alternatively, 
Yola = Gurin, cross the river Faro to Turua, —- Cheboa, - 
Adumri, - Rai Buba or Bindir. The Garua-Bibemi-~Rai Buba 
route was often used by traders coming from the north who 
did not wish to report first at Yola, and also by those who 
wished to use river transport. The second route through 
Cheboa was preferred because it passed through many towns. 
Nis was the route thet Buba Njidda is said to have taken 
during his momentous visit to reconcile with Adama after the 
Namtchi fiasco (see above p,. 172 ). The imports were 
generally the same as on the northern route, but a remarkable 
export was iron work, like arrow and spear heads, and iron 
bars from the Dama region, wild animal skins and ivory. 

3. The Southern route: 

The southern route left Yola to Gurin, crossed the river 


Faro into Bundeng, then following closely on the valley of 
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the river Faro, it passed through Be and Mayo Bantaji until 
it finally reached the immensely rich plateau regions of 
Ngaundere, From Ngaundere, one branch of the route went 

to Tibati through Tignere and either continued to the south 
through Yoko, or, eastwards through the Fulani scttlement of 
Banyo, and further south, to the sultanate of Bamumn, The 
second branch from Ngaundere went eastward through the dense- 
ly populated Baya regions to the Congo. In 1891 the French 
explorer Louis Mizon passed through this route to join de 
Brazza in the Congo, and reported that before him, the 

German Flegel had used the route between Yola and Neaundere.~ 
The main exports through this route were cattle, slaves, 
fruits, kola nuts and the imports consisted of European manu- 
factures from the Atlantic coast as well. 
(4) The south-western route: 

It led from Yola through Gurin to Chamba, leaving the 
river Faro to the ve it followed the course of the river 
Deo and avoided the rourh precipices of the Mambila ranges 
until it reached Kontcha from where it descended to Banyo 
and then to Igboland and the Gulf of Guinea. alternatively, 
fron Yola it went to Wukavi in Hamarrua, turned sharply to 
the south through Munchi country to G:ishaka on the eastern 


slopes of the Mambila and then finally to Kontcha, Banyo, 
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1. Mizon, Exploration en Afrique p. 56. 


2. Cef. Denham and Clapperton, 1826, p. 145. 
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Igbo country and the coast. It was a popular route for 
slaves, ivory, kola nuts and beniseed. 
(5) The western route: 

#¥rom Yola it led westward along the Benue valley through 
Bachana country from where it assumed a northerly direction 
through the emirates of Gombe and Bautchi into Hausa land 
proper. This routé was considered safer and shorter than 
the northern route into Hausaland, but its disadvantage lay 
in the fact that it was uninhabited for most of the way. 

The traffic on these routes would appear to have 
been considerable owing to the extensive demands for products 
like ivory, kola nuts, potassium, raw cotton, tobacco, 
ostrich feathers, skin, and above all, slaves in the distant 
morkets of Bornu, Kano and Darfur.* The professional 
traders were either Arabs, Kanuris or Hausas, since neither 
the Fulani, nor any of the native tribes in Adamawa 
showed an inclination towards long distance trading. The 
Arabs, Kanuris and Hausas might have been encouraged in their 
enterprise by the fact that Hausa and Arebic were the two 
widely spoken and understood languages throughout the Sudan. 
The interests of Arab merchants were mainly concentrated on 


the northern route to Bornu. 
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1. See Denham and Clanperton, 1926, pp. 332-34, the Moorish 
traders at Bornu would accept only slaves for their 
articles owing to the huge profits, somietimes as much as 
500% they made on slaves, at Fezzan, Bengazi and Eeypt. 
For an interesting account on Kano's role as a market 
during the early years of the century see Denham and 
Clapperton, 1926, Journal of an Excursion, pp. 44-52. 
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Among the principal carriers of trade, the Hausas 
have earned the reputation of being the most travelled and 
versatile traders in Adamawa on account of their courage, 


L We have no evidence so far 


endurance and adaptability. 
to indicate when precisely Hausa traders started visiting 
the :damawa regions. it is however, unlikely that this 
was at any time in the distant past or even before the 
nineteenth century when the Kano market beceme 

linked to Air and Ghadames* and thus created the need to 
recruit many more traders to meet the ever growing demands 
of visitors and trecers with products from distant sources 
of supply as Adamawa, Barth provides the earliest certain 
reference to the presence of Hausa traders in the Adamawa 
region, and from his account it would be reasonable to 
infer that the Hausa traders were already quite active 
throughout Adamawa before 1851,° We know that since the 
outbreak of the jihad in 1809 a steady flow of Hausa immi- 
erants had entered adamawa f6r various reasons: some as 
volunteers or merceneries to make jihad; others simply as 


malams in search of new homes where, in the conditions of 


Adamawa at the time, they would form part of the élite of 
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LLH. Moseley, 'Regions of the Benue', The Geographical 
Journal, XIV, 1899, Wo, O56L £3: tL the “iiropoan travellers 
To Adanawa make reference to Hausa traders. 


2. Boahen, pp. 104-08. 
3. O.f, Barth, II, op. 623ff; Baikie, 1656, Die La0LTs 
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the newly installed aristocracy; : and 
others still, in search of new opportunities for trade. 
However, what secms certain, and this is confirmed by my 
Yola informants, is that a considerable number of Hausa 
settlers and traders flocked into Adamawa only curing the 
reign of Sanda, (1872-1890) and this was due to a coincid- 
ence of a number of ovents. 

The first is that Yola saw the visit of many 
prominent personalities from Hausaland during Sandats reign 
including Hayatu, srandson of Sultan Bello, and the Sultan's 
tribute collector, malam Maunde, Sanda came to powcr when he 
was over fifty years old and so he made only two visits to 
Sokoto himself, 1 This inversely incressed the number of 
times malam Maunde came to Yola to collect tribpute.* It 
was the custom for such important men to be accompanied by 
a large following and also for traders to ettach themselves 
to gach caravans with the hope of trading in the regions 
through which they passed. secondly, sonda'ts peaceful 
policies may have offered additional incentive by diminish- 
ing the risks on the routes and so made travelling relative- 
ly easier. Another incentive was the desire to satisfy 
Guropean companies operating from thi. Niger and Benue in 
Ly Viens: Boyles 1910,: pe 86. 


2. According to Monteil, 1894, p. 255 and Mockler-Ferryman, 
1902, p. 157, the visits were made annually. 
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the second half of the nineteenth century, The Hausa 
traders were either in the employment of these companies 
or worked independently, but with the assurance of dispos- 
ing their products immediately they arrived at the company's 
factories, 

The methods of organizing trade in Adamawa seem 
to have varied with the personalities engaged in trading. 
The commonest method was for a wealthy trader to invest 
part of his wealth by purchasins articles of exchange at 
the capital and aistributirthese to a number of trusted 
employees who would be placed at the head of caravans or 
small parties. Very often for security reasons the invest- 
ors would wait until the Lamido was sending a mission or 
was going himself to some part of the emirate before fitting 
out an expedition which they would attach to the Lamido's 
party, often by making some contributions to the equipment 
of the expedition. Some traders travelled on their own 
accord, but the common practice was that they attached 
themselves to travelling parties or military expeditions, 
Some of Barth's best informants at Yola wcre Hausa traders 
who had joined many expeditions. One assured Barth that 
he had accompanied Hamman Sambo in 1848 as far as the 
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IC.» Matetre:- 1895..n. 254% Alisy 1894, Dis (315=5173 
Sy Passarge 1895A 'The German Expedition to Acamawa!, 
The Geographical Journal, 1895, pp. 50-53. Barth, II, 
p. 3/0. Some local traders attached themselves to 
Barth!s party for security reasons. 
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Guinea coast through Igboland and many Christians were 
taken as glaves.— The essential factor in this system 
was that the traders went themselves to the sources of 
supply and met those they traded with in their homes. 

From the diary of a certain Abdullah, ° the son 
of a Kano merchant, another method consisted in setting up 
bases of clients at a major source of supply. Sometimes 
when the traders found a town that was particularly rich, 
as in the case of Abdullah's uncle, Fumban, the capital of 
the sultanate of Bamum, he settled there and became in many 
respects the clearing house both for his relatives and 
other Hausa traders who from time to time visited the town, 
and for the local inhabitants such settled traders were also 
foci for the spread of Islam.°. 

These traders, dotted all over the emirate, gave 
a fillip to the overall trading potentialities of Adamawa, 
and tnis, together with the combination of a cattle and an 
agricultural economy under one political banner, placed the 
emirate on an economically sound foundation at a time when 
European commercial intcrests were seeking to share in the 


emirate's trade, 
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dg Bar, Lay: Pi (O20. 


2, Abdullah al-Kanawi, Nubdha Min Dhikr Awsaf al-Bilal 
Adamawa IAS acc.no. AR/1L28, Institute of African Studies, 
University of Ghana. It is a 14 page document and was 
obtained from the library of al-Hajj Umar ibn Abubakar 
of Kete Krakye, Ghana. I am grateful to Tbrahim Mukoshy 
for assistance in its use. It is likely it was written 
after 1917 when Islam was re-established at Fumban by 
Njoya. 

or Ws sere:, 1895, pp. 252-54; Dubie, 1950, p. 8&8. 
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The arrival of the National Africa Company in 
the Adamawa markets does not seem to have caused any major 
disruption of the traditional pattern of trade. Its 
methods were simple and for the most part in no way differ- 
ent from the procedure followed by the Arab and Hausa 
traders, the chief traders in Adamawa before the Europeans. 
The agents of the National Africa Company would call first 
at Yola to obtain authority to trade. They would be 
received by tthe King of Arabs! who was equally the bero for 
the Arabs and for the Iuropeans, He provided them with 
lodgings and introduced them to the amido. They made 
foresents! to the bero and bamido. No special significance 
was attached to these presents beyond that they were a form 
of courtesy which often indicated the worth of the visitor. 
After these formalities the Company's agents proceeded to 
exchange their goods usually through the intervention of 
local brokers, mainly by barter, or by using articles like 
cloth, salt and beads which foundready sale in the market. 

There was nevertheless one essential difference 
between the agents of the National Africa Company and the 


Hausa and Arab traders. Whereas the Hausa and Arab traders 
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L. This authority does not ssem to have been in the form of 
a contract as the iamido could change or refuse to grant 
it at will. C.f. Mockler-Ferryman, 16892, pp. 93-953 Kirk- 
Greene, 1958, pp. 43-44, 54, 


2% See Barth, II, p. 502; Maistre, 1895, 
De 290) dy He. M,. Kick=Greene, “The Major Currencies 
in Nigerian History!, JHSN, Vol. II, 1960, pp. 132-138. 
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were closely identified with a orominent local agent, and 
were Muslims and so had little problem of social adjustmen- 
ts, the Company operated through non-Muslims and non-indig- 
cnous Agents mostly brought from the coast. In such a 
Situation not only the economic but also the social activi- 
ties of the Company's agents had a bearing on the Company's 
prospects in the emirate, It is in this light that one 
can understand why during the first year of the Company's 
presence at Yola, owing to interference with ladies of the 
royal household, Sanin decided against the Company building 
a factory at Yola.~ This mcant that unless Sanda later 
rclaxed this policy, the distance of Acamawa from the coast, 
and the nature of navigation on the Bonue to Yola, would 
restrict the Company's interest in Adamnawa to mere annual 
trading missions, without actually getting a foot-hold in 
the territory. 

However, enjoying the privilese of being the 
only European trader operating in Acamawa, the Company's 
establishment at Ibi co-ordinated the activities of its 
agents who tapoed the trade in gum, b@niseed, rubber, nat—- 
ron, skins, and ivory on all the trade routes, except the 
northern route leading directly from Yola to Bornu. The 
Company exchanged these commodities for salt, beads, 


English and Indian cotton, mirrors and other English 
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Ll. Kirk-Greene, 1958, p. 43. 
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manufactured goods. Sometines through its own sncate: 

at other times thr-ugh the Hausa traders, the Company traded 
as far south as the ivory markets of some parts of Banyo, 
Tibati and Ngaundere, via either Gashaka, Kontcha and Yola, 
or via Gashaka, Bakundi and Jebu, or further west still, 

via its depots at Donga and Wukari, In some parts of 
Adamawa concessions were given the Company to build factor~— 
ies on land, for instance, at Garua and Bibemi near Rai. Ex- 
cept fwYola and its dependencies, the Scioang Siened tresties 
with Bachama chiefs inhabiting the intervening regions 
between Hamarrua and Yola.* 

Until after Sanda's death in 1990, the Comoany's 
involvement remained limited to trade. Two. factors chiefly 
account for this apart from distance and the nature of 
navimation to Yola, Firstly, as long as the Company was 
the only trader in the region it felt secure. secondly, 
Sanda made special efforts to ensure that the Company opera~ 


ted within the local systems. Tor example, when in 1887 
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1. G.f, Zintgraff, 1895, pp. 280-90; Kirk-Greene, 1958, 
pp. 53=54: same author, 'Expangion on the Benue * 1830- 
1900!, JHSN Vol. I, 3, 1958 for 4 general survey. 


2, Gazetteer, 1936, p. 140, A quotation from Hewby's report, 
TS99; claims that the Company made a trenty with Gashaka, 
Such a treaty could not have been important since Gashaka 
was only a district of Yola. If the treaty was made 
before 1890 as it seems from the report, then no notice 
was taken of it by Major MacDonald who states that 'From 
Bula to Garua, in the Ribago Province, the Company's 
highest trading station on the Benue, a distance of 95 
miles, no Treaties of any kind are in cxistence!... 
Macdonald's Report, p. 14. 
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and 1868, agents of the Company committed incidents of 
eross indiscretion and murder, ~ he sought to have them 


tried according to local custom, and felt offended when 


2 


the Company took the ceses into its own hands, The 


result of this was that Sanda virtually brought the Company's 


activities to a halt throughout the enivate,> 


It was so serious that Sanda though continuing 
to be hospitable to Europeans became very suspicious of 
their intentions and did all in his power to refuse their 
various requests, starting with Zintzraff who visited Yola 


in July, 1889: 


Iwas greatly mistaken in thinking that I 

Should have to spend a long time in Yola in 
seeking my requirements. Two days alone were 
enough in the English capital of German Adamawa 
to convince me that under no circumstances would 
permission be granted to me to travel to Banyo, 
True, of my actual reception I have no cause for 
complaint. The Sultan immediately on my arrival 
had a good compound prepared for me, and provided 
me with equally rich provisions such as sheep, 
chickens, butter, milk, beer, flour and corn for 
my followers and horses. y 


From Yola Zintgsraff proceeded via Bakundi and 


Gashaka, and then back to the Cameroon coast where he 


ae 
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L, For a ee connected with eneue incidents see FO 
84/1875 R.N.C. to FO, 29.11.87. enc. 'Proceedings of a 
Judicial Court held at TBI oot gebO ere EO 84/2006 FO to 
RaW elegy: Geblseo: LO 84/2007 R.N.C. £0 HOS: 26 Lie O98 


2, Alis, 1895, p. 246; confirmed oral tradition, Yola. 

3, FO 84/2109 Report on the Administration of the Niger 
Territories by Major Claude MacDonald, submitted 9, . 490. 
De ae “henceforth, cited as MacDonald's Report. 


4, Zintgraff, 1895, ie 299, English translation is by 
Kirk-Greene,. 
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arrived at the end of 1889, He was so impressed by the 
opportunities for trade that on his arrival in Germany in 
April 1890 he wrote to the new Chancellor Caprivi to urge 
that a German agent be immediately stationed at Yola; but 
curiously he was to be responsible to the German Consulate 
at Lagos, and not, as would have been expected, under the 
Imperial governor on the Cameroon coast.t 

Scarcely a month after Zintgsraff left Yola, Claude 
MacDonald, the British Commissioner, who had been sent to 
enquire into the administration of the Niger company, 
arrived in Yola, but Sanda refused to sec him desvite all 
efforts by the Commissioner's secretary, Captain Mockler- 
Perryman .* This w2s the last visit Sanda had to contend 
with before his death about a yeorr later in September/ 
October, 1890. 

In April of that year, however, the German, Kurt 
Morgen? was sent from the Cameroon coast as a follow-up of 
Zintgraff's mission to precede a trading mission which was 
being organised by commercial firms in Hamburg. He visited 
the southern districts of Acamawa, including the ivory 


markets of Njilla, Yoko, Tibeti and Banyo. 
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1. H. Rs Rudin, Germans in the Cameroons, 1884-1914, London 
1938, p. 81, In Germany Adamawa had always been regarded 
as forming part of the German protectorate in Cameroon, 


2. Mockler—Ferryman, 1892, pp. 90-95, 117-119. 


3. C. Morgen, Durch-~Kamerun von Sud nach Nord, Berlin, 
1893. a 
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He attempted to make treaties with the local 
rulers and sive them German flags, but he was referred to 
Yola,. Being perhaps conscious of Zinteraff's failures 
with Sanda he left Adamawa territory without calling at 
Yola. His visit, though giving the Germans a good descrip- 
tion of the districts he visited, was of neither political 
nor commercial consequence. 

Within the space of ten years European, mainly 
British, enterprise had touched sevcral parts of the 
emirate, Though still inferior in terms of the number of 
Local debtors it had, the Company had become a formidable 
competitor to the Arab and Hausa traders. But the impact 
of the Company was small and limited, taking the emirate as 
a whole, Unlike the Hausa and Arab traders who had local 
clients as the base of their operation, the Company worked 
through its own agents, who remained as a small foreign 
element. * Moreover Sanda took precaution against the 
Company's inroads that went beyond trade and this at the 
tire of his death had made it impossible for the company to 
build factories in the emirate and start its own settlement. 
Mockler Furryman has fairly summed up the situation as 


follows: 
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1. Zinteraff, 1895, p. 293. Passarge 18954, 'The German 
Expedition!, pp. 50-53. 


2, It is difficult to estimate the number of people who 
were directly employed by the Company in Adamawa at 
any time since it has not been possible to find any 
of the Company's staff list or pay shects for Adamawa. 
But the total number in Adamawa would have hardly 
surpansed fifty employces, out of which less than ten 
would have been lhuropeans. 
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The whole affair (Company's relations with 
Sanda) has been certainly unfortunate, and 

a chapter of accidents from first to last, 

but I fancy that Umoru (Sanda's other name) 
is obdurate, and until his death, there will 
be little real trade in Yola. One cannot 
altogether blame the Dmir, but at the same 
time it secoms a pity that his subjects who 
are all anxious to trade, should be prevented 
from doin’ so throuzh his obstinacy... 


-¢) Zubeiru 

4ubeiru succeeded his half brother Sanda 
immediately aftcr his death, According to the nature of 
navigation on the Benue, it was not possible for him to 
receive Huropean visitors coming from the Niger coast until 
the following year. By this time Wuropean attitude to 
their intercsts in Africa in general had undergone a 
renarkable change and this profoundly affected the nature 
of European demands on 4Zubeiru. 

During Sanda'ts reign there was just one Company 
treding in Adamawa. At the beginning of Zubeiru's reign 
three different Furopean groups, representing British, 
French and German interests, were converging on Yola. 

They wented not only trade as before, but with it, politi- 
cal influence such as would put jAdamawa within a wider 
gphere of their already acquired possessiong. This led to 
competition anong the European nationalities to be the only 


Europeans to establish themselves in Adcamawa,. The period 
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1. Mockler-Ferryman, 1892, p. 119, 
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of competition and conflict started in 1891 and lasted 
until 1894, To maintain the right balance of this study 
it is not possible to go into the details of the history 
of Huropean diplomacy.+ 

But briefly, Britain's claims on Adamawa were 
based on the Niger Company!s treaties with the Sultan of 
sokoto in 1885 and 1890, Also relevant was the Anglo- 
French convention of 5th August which laid out the Say- 
Barruwa demarcation line separating the French sphere in 
North Africa with tall that fairly belongs to the Kingdom 
of Sokoto', which was recognized as being under British 
protectorate The basic British argument was that the 
above agreements applied to Adamawa since Adamawa formed 


part of the Sokoto empire. 
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i. For works on European diplomacy in Africa in the 
closing years of the nineteenth century see Robinson 
and Gallagher, 19623 W.L. Langer, The Di LAC of 
Imperialism 1890—. 1902, end ed., New York, [951 


2. See E. Hertslet, The Map of Africa by Treaty, 3rd ed, 
London, 1909, Vols % Ly Dp. 129-30, “Recording to the 
wording of the 1885 trcaty, the Sultan of Sokoto 
eranted and transferred to the National Africa 
Company, or others with whom they may arrange, 
the fentire rights to the country on both sides of 
the River Benue and rivers flowing into it throughout 
my dominions for such distance from its and their 
panks as they may desire!., 


3, Hertslet, Map of Africa, Vol, 11, pp. 738-39. 
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Germany's claims were based solely on diplomatic 
settlements in Hurope with Britain and Prance respectively. 
These were the Franco-German Protocol of 1885 which separa-— 
ted the French Congo from German saneeoeu.: and the Anglo- 
German treaties of 1886 and 1887 which extended the German 
Protectorate of Cameroon north to a point near Yola,* These 
Agreements made at least part of Adamawa fall within Germany's 
Cameroon hinterland, which Germany considered to extend 
naturally to as for north as Lake Chad. By 1890 France 
had not established any vested interest in Adamawa either 
through the activities of French explorers or traders or 
through diplomatic settlements. Indeed the agreements of 
1885 between France and Germany limiting French action to 
the east of the 15° E. Longitude, and the Anglo-French Con- 
vention of 5 August 1890 seemed to have excluded French 
actions in Adamawa, 

But France suddenly became interested in Adamawa 
and the region to its eastern frontier because of an ambit- 
ious @olonial scheme to link France's possessions in the 


2 


Congo with those in West and North Africa, To realize 


this scheme it was important to occupy the region between 
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1. Hertslet, Map of Africa, Vol II, pp. 653-56. 


3, G, Hanotaux et A. Martineau, Histoire des Colonies 
Francaise et de l'expansion de a Trance dans te Monde 
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ome IV, Paris, 1931, pp. 442-40; Alis, I894¢,° pp. 1-352, 
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the Chad and the Congo which was then unoccupied by any 
power. In the year 1890 alone, three separate missions 
Led by Paul Crampel, Monteil and Mizon left Trance with the 
aim of converging on Lake Chad. Cranpel was to travel 
through the Congo, Monteil through Western Sudan from the 
venegal, while Mizon was to ascend through the Niger and 
Benue. 

Of these three, and indeed of all the Europeans 
who visisted Adamawa, none had such a profound influence 
on the course of the European competition for Adamawa (1891-~ 
94) as Mizon. The timing of the 'race to Yolat, the 
nature the race took, all revolved around the two missions 
which Mizon led to Adamawa between 1891-93. The ains of 
Mizon's first mission wore clear, though they were kept 
very secret, In one sense it was nainly exploratory. 
Mizon was to study the Niger and Benue and, Since they were 
important means of communication and by the Navigation Act 
of Berlin open to free navigation of all nations, to draw 
up a chart for navigation. He was to explore the connec 
tion between the Niser and Congo basins and find out to 


what extent the Muslims had penetrated to the south. 
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1. Accounts of thesc missions are to be found in two publi- 
cations by Harry Alis, the Secretary-Genceral of the French 
Colonial group, Comité de l'Afrique Frangaise and editor 
of the Bulletin du. Comite 2e 7 serge Francaise (BCAF) 


OTS “Fk ot a ae. Cee a nl re Ss. BE ’ . 
1. A 1a Conquéte “du “Tohad, Paris, 1891. 2 Nos Africains 
Paris, T894.~ Séc bibliography for the personal accounts 
of Monteil and Mizon. 


2, Afrigue III, 15 Mizon to Under-Secretary of State for 
the Golonies, 'Project de Voyage! (approved) 26.7.90. 
(M.F.O.M.): Alis, 1891, Dp. 122-27. 
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In another sense his mission was commercial, to 
advertise French industrial products in the regions he 
traversed and in particular to hold bazaars at Kukawa and 
Massenya. He was also to study what products the inhabi- 
tants of these regions could offer in exchange and at what 
points commercial posts could be built for this purposes 
In addition he was given powers to conclude conmercial and 
friendship treaties with the chiefs.© The diplomatic 
reason for the mission was undoubtedly to prepare France 
for impending boundary demarcations in West Africa, 

These ambitions and claims by the European powers 
over Adamawa wore unknown to Zubediru, though the sharp in- 
crcase in the number of furopeans who passed throug 
Adamawa between 1890 and 1893,.cach makings his own demands, 
might have indicated that the Luropeans wanted much more 
than trade in his emirate, Zubeiru was more intelligent 
and resolute than his brother Sanda. Zubeiru was imbued 
with a sense of optimism and confidence in himself.? He 


felt that, relying on diplomacy and statecraft, he could 
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1 and 2 Afrique III, 15 Mizon to Under-Secretary of State 
for Colonies, ‘Projet de Voyage! (appraved) 26.7.90 
(M.F.O.M.); Alis, 1891, pp. 122-27. 


3, For various observations on Zubeiru's character sce 
Vicars Boyle, 1910, p. 87. 'He was in every way a strong 
man and a law giver', Annual Report Northern Provinces 
of Nigeria, 1900-01, ‘Zubeiru was a fine type of the 
filani ruler, well educated, but possessed with a 
religious fanaticism which rendered him extremely intol- 
erant of European infidels'. Sec also Kirk-Greene, 1958, 
p. 143. 
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put the Europeans and their agents in their proper place, 


while at the same time benefit from trade with them, 


Consequently he relaxed Sandats embargo on 


luropeans, and permitted trade. He however imposed 


precise rules not only to govern trade, but also to regu- 


late the social activities of the foreign agents. From 


a collation of information from Mizon's account and Niger 


Company reports, these were: 


a) 


b) 


c) 


d) 


f) 


a 


that traders must pay taxes to the 
value of one-tenth of all trade 
transactions, 

all Iuropeans and their employees 
must first of all call at Yola 
before going to the districts. 

They should not build factories at 
Yola., 

They should not interfere with 
native women, and should instantly 
be punished when found stealing. 
They should not employ run-away slaves. 
They should not in any way interfere 
with the religious principles of the 


Adamawa people. 
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1. See in particular Alis, 1894, pp. 227 ff. covering 
Mizonts day-to-day account of his stay at Yola for 
nearly five months, FO 27/3161 R.N.C. to FO 7.9.93 
enc. report of Spink 30.5.93. 
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There is little doubt that these regulations 
were not based entirely on happenings at Yola where no 
uropean settlement had ever come into existence. Ct 
was partly as a result of the advice of Zubeiru's spies 


whe had been sent to enguire into the activities of the 


Niger Company at Nupe carly in 1891, As indeed also 
under his predecessors, the kind of reception the European 
expeditions to Yola received from Zubeiru depended on the 
internal political issues at the time of their arrival. 

From 1890 there were two main issues upon which 
iuropean interests were superimposed. These were Zubeiru's 


attempts to suppress Mahdism in Adamawa (see below PP 47E 2) 
and the political opposition to his regime in pref- 


erence to Sanda'ts son Iya. (see above p. 280 ) Thus 
when Migon arrived in Yola in August 1891 he was suspected 
of taking military aid to Hayatu, ¢ His cargo was subject— 
ed to a thorough scarch, and Mizon and his men were only 
allowed to land and take up residence in Yola after promis- 
ing not to help Hayatu. Two of Mizon's Muslim companions, 


al-Hajj Meckham and Sherif Ahmed were made to swear on the 
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1. C.f. C.M.S. Brooke's papers, Margaret Brooke Journals 
436.8,.91. This would Sou foe be a's often refer- 
ence to the Company's activities in Nupe. See e.g. FO 2/ 
3161 RNC to FO 7.9.93 ene. report of Spink, MS quoted 
below >». 451 , 

2. There are numerous accounts of the Mizon mission in the 
contemporary French newspapers, the B.C.A.>P. and Mizon's 
own published works, (see Bibliography). The original 
manuscript reports out of which these publications were 
based are in M.F.O.M. Paris. To facilitate reference, 
wherever possible I have cited a published source in 
addition to Mizon'!s original report. 
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Quran before Zubeiru and his councillors that there was no 

deceit.- On these bases, Mizon was allowed to stay in 

Yola for nearly five months under the care of the bero for 

Europeans, ‘the king of Arabs!.* 
Mizon's visit showed much contrast to the Niger 

Company . Mizon had inhis party at least two widely travel- 

led and experienccd Muslims, Sherif Miloud ben Abdessalam 

and al-Hajj Ahmed Meckham, natives of Egypt and Aleeria 

respectively. Considering the estecmed position which 

sherifs and pilgrims normally hold among Muslims all over 

the world, and the fact that they attended prayers at the 

Yola mosque, Mizon was advantageously placed to negotiate 

with Zubeiru., This was particularly so after the Sherif 

and al-~Hajj Meckham had sworn before Zubeiru and his Councill- 

ors that they were not pretenders, Besides the Sherif and 

al~Hajj Meckham played very significant roles as intermed- 

iaries and interpreters for the mission. The Sherif, who 

understood and spoke Fulfulde well, was the principal 

interpreter between the Yola authorities and the Mizon 

mission. A former messenger of Sokoto, he had travelled 


a lot in Hausaland, and had accompanied the Niger Company 
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1, Afrique III, 16 Mizon to U-Sec. S.C. 16.7.92; Alis, 1894, 
Vie ec oie 


2. C.f. Alis, 1894, pp. 227ff. for an intcresting day~to-day 
account of Migon's stay at Yola, 


3, Alis, 1894, p. 223 Mizon confessed that were LG no Tor 
+hese two men his mission would have been massacred. 
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officials in some of their missions. As Mizon's records 
Show, Mizon maintained close and intimate relations with 
both al-Hajj Meckham and Sherif Miloud throughout. 

Forty years earlicr Barth advised that European 
interest in Western Sudan would best be served if the 
Europeans supported the established authorities and did 
not try to destroy their prestige, During the period 
Mizon was in Yola, he definitely showed his willingness 
to lend whatever support he could to Zubeiru'ts regime. 
For example, unlike the Niger Cownany,° he assured 
4ubeiru that he would train an army for him officered by 
Frenchmen, to make him superior to his neighbours as well 
as to avoid internal trouble, To quote from Mizon's 
report: 


oeeG. Sultan Zoubir, jiexpliquais 
ltimportance gufil y avait pour un 
souverain, dq posseder une garde armée 

et exercee a Lieuropeenne, et gui dans 
toutes les guerres, lui donnerait la 
supériorité sur ses voisins, le mettrait 
au-dessus de ses grands vassaux et, 
chose qu'il comprenait tres bien, le 
nettrait a Ll'abri des révolutions de 


palais., 


1. Alis, 1894, pp. 206-07 Mizon met and employed him at 
loko ja. For more informetion on Sherif Miloud see 
FO 27/3162, R.N.C. to FQ 21.10.93 enc. Wallace report, 
He is described as 'the shereef our old Sokoto messenger. 


2, See FO 84/2109 !Revort on the Administration of the 
Niger Company Tsrritory'! Jan. 1890 for the Company's 
policy on the Benue regions. (The pagan tribes request 
the Company to come and trade with them not so much for 
purposes of trade, but that they know that a station 
means protection from the Mohammadan oppressors!. see 
also Kirk-Greene, 1958, p. 4c. 


3. L. Mizon, Une Question Africaine, Paris, 1895, DP» 54. 
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There can be no doubt Zubeiru was impressed at 
the end of Mizon's stay in Yola. He showed this by the 
grants he made to Migon, concessions which, at the time, 
were far-reaching. He authorised him to travel in the 
country for the purpose of studying its resources and comm 
ercial routes, He further gave him a writton permit to 
trade and visit any part of Adamawa during forty days of 
each year when the waters of the Benue are high provided he 


called first at Yola.2 


Much of Mizon'ts proposals had been 
in the form of promises for future action. Zubeiru there- 
fore adopted the tone of Mizgon's own diplomacy and withheld 
signing a treaty which he knew was like the golden fleece 
for the uropeans. In the sane letter in which he permitt— 
ed trade, he probably promised to sign a treaty with France 
if Mizgon on subsequent voyages fulfilled the promises he 
had made to hin. Mizon called the letter he received from 
Zubeiru tun traite conditionel de protectorat! to suit 
European diplomatic Language .* 

Yubeiru's motives in extending such privileges to 


Mizgon are not entirely clear. ° . . 


1, Afrique IiI, 16, Mizgon to U.Sec. S.C., 16.7.92; Migzon, 
Une Question Africaine, p. 35 also revealed in FO 27/ 
SiG R.N.CT to FO 1710.93. enc, 21 of Wallace report. 
Translation of an autograph letter Zubeiru to Wallace 
5.9.93; FO 27/3163 R.N.C. to FO 16.11.93 enc, Wallace 
report. 


2, It has not becn possible to find either the original or 
translatcd copy of this letter the only reference to it 
is Mizon'ts own testimony, and a vague reference in 
Wallace's report. , ee. The Prench people who 
have written to tell you that I have made a Treaty with 
them are liars. If they got permission from me to trade.-- 


teontd. oer), 


Dabs 


But it appears that they had more to do with the internal 
polities at Yola than with his relations with the Niger 
Conmany. Among the non-luropeans the commercial hegemony 
of Adamawa was shared by Arab and Hausa traders, The Arabs 
directed trade towards the north, through Bornu, across 

the Sahara to north Africa, The Hausa traders linked 
Adamawats trade with the west or the rest of the Sokoto 
empire, selling either to the Niger Company's factories on 


au 


the Niger and Benue, or at Kano. Thus the interest of 


the Sultan of Sokoto as far as trade was concerned was 
bound up more with the prosperity of the Hausa traders in 
Adamawa. 

At Yola,Mizon, and naturally his Arab travelling 
companions, identified themselves more with the Arab 
traders so that whatever Mizon did was looked at with grave 
suspicion by the Hausa traders. This often gave rise to 
heated arguments at Court as this example shows: 


Il y a eu palabre, hier vendredi, au 
grand conseil qui se tient chaque 
semaine, le consul de Katsena, ctest- 

a - dire des Haoussas, a livré un assaut 
au sultan devant lowen, le Wougiri et le 
consul du Bornou,. Tl dit au sultan que 
jtavais demandé si les machands (sic 
frangais pouvaient venir ... Aprés mietre 
promené tranquillement dans le Mayo~-Kebbi 
et la Benou’, je vivais tranquillement 4 
Yola, parlant dtallcr a Tibati, & Ngaoundere 
et il ne savait encore en quel endroit. 
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1. Alis, 1894, pp. 315-317; Mockler Ferryman, 1892, 
PP ® 124-25 Pi 
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Gowen, le wougiri, et le consul du Bornout 

soutiennents ma cause et le sultan cldt 

l'incident en disant qu'!i la confiance en 

MOL «ee La Compagnie du Niger leur a fait 

une rude concurrence par les prix superieurs 

qutelle donne pour itivoire, et, je veux 

encore anener des marchandise francais 

iraient directenent aux lieux de production 

de llivoire} Voila le secret de ltacharne- 

ment du consul de Katsena contre motes 

In the crisis over Sandats succession Lamdo 
Katsena, Abdul Salami, had identified himself, though not 
actively as many others, with the Sandites,. He was also 
known to refuse, like Sanda did, any form of hostilities 
asainst Hayatu's Mahdist state in Northern Adamawa. (see 
below p. 384). The Sultan's representative, who was 
present at Yola during the dry season of 1891,was also 
against Zubeiru allowins Mizon to stay in Yola.° Zubeiru 
therefore most probably saw the encouragement he gave to 
Mizon as a way of reducing or challcnging the increasing 
influence of the Hausa traders to whom many of the Fulani 
had already become. debtors." Also it might have been a 
way of demonstrating his resentment against the attitude of 


the Sultan towards his acccssion to power at Yola. (see 


above +p. 280 =»), 
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1. Lowen or Ardo Gamawa were the local names for 'the king 
of Arabst, “ithe three personalities, Lowen, Waziri and 
Lamdo Bornu as representatives at Court for’ peoples from 
Bornu, were interested in maintaining trate with Bornu 
from whose merchants they would normally receive perqui- 
sites. For their further support for Mizon see below 


Pe 348, 
2, Alis, 1894, pp.. 314-16. 
pre Toid, wD, 21S. 


4, Passarge 1895A, ‘The German Expedition to Adamawa', 
pp. 52-535. 
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The encourazenent Zubeiru gave to Mizgon however 
had its grentest inpact among the interested colonialist 
circles in France, Britain and Gormany. Mizon returned to 
Paris in June 1892, France was at this time passing through 
a nDhase of enthusiasm in colonial expansion, It was a 
time when the “rench expansionists were ready to inflate 
any apparently successful colonial venture to advance their 
CoUSe. Strongly backed by the »sublicity machinery of the 
Comité de l'Afrique Frangaise, the expansionists rcpresented 
Zubveiru'ts dealings with Migon as having put Adamawa under 
French protection. Mizon had traccd an effective Limit to 
the Niger Company's eastward advance up the Benue to Bornu, 
Baghirmi and Wadai as well as German efforts to extend her 
Cameroon hinterland to the Chad Basin.” In many parts of 
France dinners were orsanised in honour of Mizon's success 
in Acamawa,. 

By the middle of July 1892 arrangements were well 
on the way to send Migon to Adamawa and the Chad districts 
a second time. As a result of what was happening in France, 
Mizon's second journey was taken very seriously. The prin- 
cipal objcet of the mission was twofold - to establish 
imuediate commercial relations with those territories on 


the Benue that were outside the Nivcecr Company's sphere 


ie te 
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See P, Détot, Discours prononcés au Banquet offer’ au 
Mizon, Paris, 1892, 
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and to extend French political influence in that region 
and in the direction of the Chaat In a circular letter 
to the Chambre de Commerce de France in Paris and other 
commercial establishments, Mizgon intimated that he was 
undertaking a commercial mission for the sccond time to 
Adamawa, because for a long time the Lamido and people of 
Adamawa had been exploited by forcign traders (trafiquants 
étrangers) who sold them inferior goods at excessive prices, 
The hamido had decided to give preference to French products, 
and in Mizon'ts estimation, such a commercial relation and 
the possibilities it opened for France to further dorinate 
the trade of Bornu, Wadai, Baghirmi etc., which together 
counted between twelve and fifteen million inhabitants, 
were enormous.” 

In response to Migon's circular, and under the 
auspices of the Comité ce L'Afrique Frangaise, a company 
Compagnie Frangaise de Lisfrique Contrale, was formed by 


Socigté de Foonomique Industrielle et Commerciale, and 


representatives of la Banque de Grandes Industries et du 


Commerce.” They provided the capital that was required 
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1. Afrique TII, 16 Minister of Foreign Affairs to Mizon ¢.8,. 
92; Alis, 1894, p. 272.. In French estimation at the time 
Adamawa was outside the Company's sphere, 


2 and 3, Afrique IIT, 16 Mizon to Chambre de Commerce de 
Prance (circular) 15.7.92. BCAF No. 8, 1892, p. 10. 


4,'BCAF No.:8, 1892, p. 10. 
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to equip the commercial section of the mission to the tune 
of half a million francs, 

As far as Britain and Germany were concerned the 
achievements said to have been made by Mizgon were of Little 
consequence diplomatically since Mizon had not obtained a 
treaty which annulled their own claims over Adamawa, But 
what seems to have caused alarm was the forces that were be~ 
hind the expedition and the support Mizon had received in 
France. Thus the Council of the Niger Company in London 
felt very uneasy about the French preparation to send Migon 
on a second journey to Adamawa. Having in vain tried to 
persuade the Foreign Office not to f@rant Mizon passage through 
the Niger-Benue, the Company alerted all its employees in the 
region to have no communication with the Mizon mission except 
of a strictly official charactor.* 

Mizon however did not reach Yola that year, having 
stopped at Muri where he negotiated a treaty with Abubakar, 
the Emir of Muri. This had led Mizon to declare what he 


called 'The French Protectorate of Central Sudan' in 


November, 1892,° 
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1. J. EB, Flint, Sir Gcorge Goldie and the Making of Nigeria, 


London, 1960, pp. 172-75. 
Ce Ibid. pp. 174-75, 


3, Ibid. pp. 175-1773 for what looks like the best account 
of - Mizon's own point of view sce Mizon, Une Question 
Africaine, Pp. 39-46; also Afrique III, 17, Mizon to 


a 
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d) Mhe Conflict at Yola 

The crucial period was the rainy season of 1893. To 
understand the nature of the conflict at Yola, it is 
necessary to give a brief background of how the tensions 
built up during the six or so months preceding the crisis 
at Yola. 

Barly in 1893, on account of the cold attitude of the 
German Chancellor Von Caprivi towards Germany's colonial 
expansion, a private association, 'The Committee for the 
Protection of German Interests in the Hinterland of 
Cameroon against French Encroachment!, was founded in 
Germany under the Chairmanship of Herr Ernest Vohsen. 
Immediately after its foundation meeting, it sent a telegran 
to the Niger Company for help to facilitate an expedition 
the Committee intended to despatch to Yola and parts of 
Adamawa.+ The mission, though private, was said to have 
the sympathy of the Government. Goldie was elated by this 
move and saw in it an opportunity to begin a makeshift 
‘alliance! with Germany on the Mizgon affair, and indeed 
isolate the French. He replied by inviting Vohsen to come 
to London at once since 'the matter was too important to be 


Z 


left to correspondence!, By this time the effects of 
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1. 3064/1316 R.N.C. to FO 6.5.93 ene. Vohsen to Goldie, 
21.4,.943; also FO64/1316 Trench to FO 21.4.93. 


2. F064/1316 (telegram) Goldie to Vohsen, 26.4.93, 
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Mizon's actions in Adamawa and Muri were like thorns in the 
flesh of the Company and it was prepared to aid and colla- 
borate with anybody in a position to thwart Mizon's 
schemes, 

During conversations in London the Company agreed to 
aid the German expedition after receiving promises from the 
Germans that the expedition would not make treaties or take 
any political action in the regions which lay to the west 
of the 15° east longitude and to the north of the latitude 
of Yola. This sphere of prohibition included ‘tall the 
north bank of the Benue uv to its confluence with the river 
Kebbi of Ribago and also both banks of the river Kebbi even 
if they should prove to be in certain parts rather to the 
south of the latitude of Yola. The Company however added 
that in case the British and German Governments should 
(before the return of the expedition) agree upon a delimi-~ 
tation of the region lying between Adamawa and Lake Chad, 
this understanding would he no longer binding and the expe- 
dition would be free to make treaties anywhere on the German 
sideof the new line of delimitation.* 

from a commercial point of view, the Germans would not 
engage in commerce especially in ivory, 'the small supply 
of which commodity was drawn from the extensive regions 
which lay beyond and on both sides of the present Anglo-= 


German lines of delimitation!. As an act of grace, the 
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| 1, FO64/1316 R.N.C. to FO 6.5.93 encsa. 2 and 3, Goldie 
to Vohsen 5.5.93, 
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Company refused to accept any payments for carriage of the 
expedition to Yola. But in addition to making credit 
facilities available to the expedition, the Company further 
promised to supply rice, corn and other foodstuffs, at its 
own expense to thirty native carriers, and to extend free 
hospitality to the Huropean members of the expedition, except 
for liquor, while in the Niger-Benue rerions, 

In the meantime, before the German expedition which was 
to be led by Von Uechtritz, and accompanied by Siegfried 
Passarge and Herr Jaeger, left Gexmany, while both the 
British and German representatives affirmed the sincerity 
of their intention to resist French encroachments, Goldie 
never lost sight of the psychological necessity of demon- 
strating the Company's optimism and determination to 
succeed. To show how seriously the Company regarded the 
affair, he suggested that he would himself be going to Yola 
by a direct steamer ‘with a special expedition to drive 
Mizon out of British terrirtory where he had been committing 
acts of piracy and slave raiding'.+ He hoped to be able to 
capture all Mizon's material, in which case Mizon would not 
put any obstacle on the way of the German expedition beyond 
Yola. 

However, ‘the French Protectorate of Central Sudan! 
continued to grow. For just over eight months Mizon set 
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1. FO64/1317 Goldie to Vohsen, 20.6.93; Vohsen to Goldie 
22.6.93; Goldie to Vohsen, 26.6.93, 
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up more than a dozen French commercial stations, at 
Manarawa, Kwinini and various other parts of Muri. Mizon 
continued to send encouraging reports to France.+ He put 
forward grandiose plans for the growth of his protector- 
ate. He asked for sufficient reinforcements to carry out 
his project. His aim was to develop the protectorate so 
that it avoided having anything to do with the British 
colony lower down the river. He had deliberately made the 
title 'Protectorat Frangais du Soudan Central vague, in 
order to leave in doubt the question of Adamawa, where 
France had only a provisional treaty. ‘Sous cette rubrique? 
reported Mizon, "Le Protectorat Frangais du Soudan Central 
pourrait étre classé dans le Baghirmi, le Ouadai et de 
L' Adenawa."* 
In Migon'ts opinion this was but the start of what 
French expansionists have dreamt of 'the great African 
empire comprising Algeria, Senegal, Chad and the Congo. He 
demanded an official title, say, Resident or Commissioner 
plenipotentiary (Commissaire de pleinpouvoirs) without 
effecting any change in his salary or rank in the French 
civil service. He asked for this because he felt he was 
being treated as a simple particulier, head of a commercial 
1. Afrique III, 17 Mizon to U-See. S.C. 8.1.93. 
2, Ibid. 
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mission. His main rivals, the Niger Comzany, created the 
right psychological irvact, since even the least agent of 
the Company had an administrative title and always wore a 
uniform, and posed as representative of the Britis 
Government. 

In a letter to Wallace, Mizgon speaking in his capacity 
as tcouncillor for external affairs', rejected British 
Claims of sovereignty over Muri anc Adamawa, statins that 
it was a subject for his government to decide.? In Migon's 
letter he demanded that from the date of the letter, all 
Company claims and diplomatic matters must be addressed 
through hip for onward transmission to the mir. Secondly, 
conflicts between Euroveans and natives would be judged by 
the Emir and the French Resident sitting together. As a 
friendly gesture to the Company, Mizon also wrote to several 
chiefs, especially those around Ibi, Djecbou, Teharo, Bakundi 
and Ibi itself not to interfere with the Niger Company 
stations and to consider them as equal to French stations.? 

Wowever, in January 1893 as Mizon reported home on his 
achievements in Muri and his intention to proceed to Yola 
as soon as the water level of the Benue rose in July, 


Mizon's party suffered a serious setback. Two membexs of 
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1. Afrique ITI, 17 Mizon to U-Sec. S.C. 8.1.93. 


2. Afrique III, 17 Mizgon to Wallace, 27.12.93; Wallace to 
Mizon 28.12.92. Wallace reminded Mizon that his actions 
worsa contravention of the Brussels Act and Muri and 
Adamawa were under British protectorate. 


3. Afrique IIT, 17 Mizgon to all Chiefs of Muri, 27.12.92. 


bik 
of his party, Dr Henri Ward, born of an Irish father and 
French mother and M. Vaughan, doctor and engincer respec- 


tively of the mission, retircd from the mission on health 


emounds.* The cources fail to reveal whether prior to their 
departure they had differences with Migon, thouxh entrics 
in Mizon's diary would suggcst that he sometimes had 
difficultics in maintaining unity among the white members 
of the mission, Four months aftor their arrival in France, 


ee 


in which he bitterly attacked Mizon and his activities.* 

Dr Ward's roport vindicated the stand which the Company 
had maintained all along that the Mizgon exoedition would do 
nothing but injure British intercst in the Niger-Benue 
regions. ‘he Company directed its attention to bringing 
pressurc on the British Government to insist on Mizon's 
recall before the rise of the water-level in July when 
Mizon wovld surely proceed to Yola, If the Company could 
prevent this, then it would be sasy to argue a case against 
French occupation of Muri on the srounds of previous trea-~ 
ties, which, it was known, were indicated in French maps. 


i 
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1. Afrique ITI, 17 t:igon to any Agent of the African Asso- 
ciation 6.1.93. In this letter Mizgon asked the African 
Association to give 'us any assistance you may and make 
to them (Ward and Vaughan) casy the way to the sca. Any 
expense will be undor my responsibility and if the Doctor 
Ward want moncy you can deliver him against a receipt 
fifty pounds under the same conditions. This letter 
will be for you a guarantee!, 


2. iL'iIntransigéant, 5.5.93; extracts of the interview are 
quoted in Memorandum on French Slave~Raiding in British 
Territory, June 1893 by Goldie, enclosed in F083/1240 

ti? enna at ) 


R.W-d. to FO 25.5,93 (The memo was dated in advance). 
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The critical point was Yola, where ths position of the 
Company was different. It had no treaties with the Lamido; 
and the district governors, unlike in Muri, would not 
enter into relations of a political nature with the Company 
unless authorised by Yola i Although for ten years it had 
not been allowed to build factorics, it was the only 
European trading concern to maintain a trading hulk on the 
Benue near Yola. To lose Yola would gravely affect the 
Company's position as the only forcign riverain power on 
the Niger. It would disrupt a large part of its hinterland 
trade above [bi as well as to the ivory markets of Banyo, 
Tibati and Ngaundere, 

Thus in London the Council of the Company initiated 
correspondence in May 1893 with the Foregin Office on the 
Mizon affair, after a period of silence on the issue, It 
put before the Foreign Officc a choice between securing the 
recall of Mizon'ts mission before it procecded to Yola in 
July, on the basis of available evidenee against Migon from 
Dr Ward and Company officials, or leaving the Company to 
procecd with its own plans.* 

On 12 June 1893 Rosebery took up the matter with the 


French Foreign Ministry. In a strongly worded note he put 
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1. see above p.313 n.29, p.316, 


2. 8083/1240 Goldie to FO 25.5.93 with encs, In addition 
to recalling 'the whole mission!, Goldic demanded com- 
pensation of £100,000 for the Kwona victims. 
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forward the Company's complaints thet Mizon had not taken 
account of the assurances, given by Waddington, the French 
Ambassador in London, to th: British Government, that 
Mizon's mission wes 'purely scicntific and commercial’, 
and that Mizon hed given considerable ammunition to the 
Emir of Muri with which he had levied war in British 
Merritory.~ In tnuis wey Mizon had abused the only condi-~ 
tion by weich he was allowed to carry arms through the 
Company's territorics, The note made it clcar that the 
sources of the charges against Mizon were correspondence 
from the Corypany and & menber of Mizgon's mission, but that 
the chorges wore easily verifiable and the British Government 
had decided tc support the Company in whatever measures it 
would take to put an end to the state of war created in 
the Benue districts by Mizon's expedition, unless Mizon 
were immedigtely recalled. 

M. Develle, the French Forcign Ministor, seems to have 
been taken unawares, and declared his ignorance that events 
had reached such a etate.* What prevailed with him was the 
threat that the French mission woule be attacked and des~ 
troyed. He feared the consequence of this because of the 
large commercial interests which had financed the mission 
1. FO27/3144 Rosebery to Dufferin 12.6.93 
2, 027/3134 Dufferin to Rosebery 15.6.93. 
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and placed much hope in its success through covernment 
support. Consultations with M. Déleasse at the Colonial 
Office showed © difference in attitude between the French 
Colonial and Foreign Ministries. M. Délcassé refused to 
recall the mission on the grounds that the charges against 
Mizon were 'tex+parte and supplicd by unreliable witnesses!. 
M. Déleassé decided not to accept the charges unless they 
were examined by a snccial commissioner as had been demanded 
by the British Government over the disputes betwecn French 
Catholic and British Protestant missions in Ueanda. 

The British Government remained unmoved and regretted 
the 'inadequate grasp of the situation by the French 
Government '. It had no option but to allow the Company to 
take its own measures if the French Government was unwilling 
to recall Mizgon unconditionally.* Nothing could have been 
more calculat.d to frighten those who had vested interests 
in the Mizon expedition than the thought of armed conflict 
betwecn Mizon and the Company, whose forces in the region 
were known to be censiderable. The result was that 
M. Develle decided to withdraw Mizon in order to avoid ‘les 
graves incidents gue faisaicnt prevoir les menaces violentes 


de la compagnie anglaise et pour discuter ses revendi~ 
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lL. FO27/3134 Phipps to Rosebery 21.6.93: same to same 
aN ons ho a 


2. FO027/3134 Rosehery to Phivps 26.6.9%. 
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cations!, He however stressed thet the recall was to Mizon 
personally, and was done on condition that the mission con- 
tinued its ori,inal aims, wnich were commercial and 
scloutific, destined to Yola and beyond. 

Experts at the #Hrench Forsign Ministry took the view 
thet Fronce's forcien yvyolicy must take precedence over 
colonial policy, esosccially since in their reckoning 
Mizon's intervention in Muri fell outside the programme that 
had been worked out for him in his instructions. The 
government had been willing to support Mizgon wholly as long 
as his mission rerx.ined ‘une enterprise pacifique!, It 
was hoped that owing to the admirable skill with which he 
had managed the first exnedition he would obtain a treaty 
in Adamawa before any crisis developed and so strengthen 
France's bargaining power during tho proposed Boundary 
settloments around Adamawa and the Chad regions. 

Further, beforu Mizgon left, hu held lengthy tete-a- 
téte conversations with M. Ribet, the then French Foreign 
Minister, who stressed that Mizon should observe profonyd 
circumspection and moderation such as he had amply demon- 


z 


strated during his first expedition, The stories in the 


1. 8027/3134 Phipps to Rosebery 28.6.93 enc,, Afrique III, 
17 Develle tec Mizem 28.6.93. Another tele euramme , 
Déleasse to Mizon 4.7.93, which aprarently did not 
reach Mizon exnleained that he had been recalled because 
of Dis intervention in Muri, 


2s CEL Peli, Monteil, oa V&cus (Quelgues Feuillects 
de S Lnis stoire Coloniale) P aris, 1924. p.61 reporting 


a conversation with MM. ‘Do leasee: 
3. Afrique IIT, 17 Ribot to Mizon 2.8.92. 
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press and from Dr Ward hardly confirmed moderation and 
prudence, In case of any serious conflict in Adamawa, and 
the signs were that one was incvitable, France would find 
herself isolated, since alrcady Britain and Germany were 
in agreement against Migon, tivin if the French Government 
decided to press Mizon's claims to breakinz point, it 
would be faced with the near impossible task of transporting 
war equioment to Adamawa, since Adamawa was nowhere near 
any of its establishcd stations, Perhaps also fearing the 
consequznces on its Huropvean diplomacy, the French gGovern- 
ment did not want to thrust Britain too fer into the hands 
of Germany. 

Considering these factors together, even later when it 
had received further information from Mizon porsonally, 
the French Government decided that it was in French interest 
to secure whetever it could through diplomatic channels. 
This marked an important victory for the Cormany in Burope. 
It further made the confidential negotiations betwecn 
Germany and Britein on the extension of the Yola boundary 
to Leke Chad (see below upy355 ) worthwhile even 
without reference to France, 

While these uvents were going on, Wallace, then the 
Company's Senior Executive Officer and the most experi- 
eneed officer in situations of this nature, was on leave 
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1. Sec hanger, 1951 vol.1l, pp.3-5. A.J.P. Taylor, The 
Struggle for Mastery | in 1 Kurope 1848-1918, Londen, 195%. 
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in Britain, and his leave had to be cut snort to release 
him in good time to go and oxpel Migon from 'British 
Territory! during the high water of 1893. On his arrival 
at Ibi, the position of the Company was considerably stren- 
ethened. Besides reinforcement in armed vessels and 
ammunition, hi had probably discussed the full implications 
of every possible move with Goldie and the Company's 
Council in Lonton, 

As the watcr level of the Benue rose, all roads led 
to Yola. It was scarccly three months since Zubeiru 
returned te Yols from Balda in Northern Adamawa having Lost 
a war against Hayatu. | The traunatic 
effect of loging a war against Hayatu's comparatively small 
army probably crvated in Zubeiru a strong sense of weakness 
militarily. In addition a number of factors made the 
region gonerally unstable. There was for instance the 
warlike activities of Rabeh to the imacdiate east of Adamawa, 
After the Hayatu war, Rabeh's activities became directly 
connected with Adamawa when Rabch sent messages of congratu- 
lations to Hayatu and ontcred into an alliance with him 
(sec below p. 391 ), On the western flank, Mizon had 
allicd himself with the Snir of Muri and made war on 


7 : ; 1 ; 
behalf of the Emir for territorial aggrandisement. Zubeiru 
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1. Cf. Mizon, Une Question Africaine, pp.39-46. This was 
partially the ‘result of Mizgon's conviction that European 
policy should be based on support for the civilizing 
work of the Fulani (see ibid, pp.29, 33.) 
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must have felt disappointed and alarmed in view of the 
promises Mizgon had madc to him during his visit to Yola 
eighteen months carlier. 

To strengthen his position, at least against Mizon, 
and possibly also to forcstall the Company delivering aid 
to Hayatu, at a time when much of the flower of Zubciru's 
army had been dcstroyed in the Hayatu war, Zubeiru decided 
to throw in his lot with (or to give the appoarance of 
leaning towards) the Niger Company. 


oeee L Send to tell you in this my letter that I 
believe in you as the Governor of your Company does 
in you, together with our great Sultan of Sokoto, 
From and after this you are to know that I deliver 
to your sole Protection all that portion of Land 
belonging to Adamawa upper and lower in the River 
Benue, of my Boundary. You are to sec it protected 
from all quarrel that may come in to cause by any 
other Powers, and that you are allowed to build 
Houses in any place you may think fit for your 
Company's Business not allowing any foreigners to 
come in without your consent. 


There are some now in Muri Country coming up 
here we do not want them. None of the People in 
my Country want to sce them, and therefore I send 
you this Lotter. ..e4 


In April 1893 the Frenchman Ponel visited Zubeiru 
having becn instructed by de Bragza, the governor of French 


Congo, to proceed from lis post at Batouri through Ngeaundere 
cn 
to Yola. At Yola he dressed as a native in a gown and vues 
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L. FO27/3160 RNC to FO 15.6.93 enc.Zubciru to Mai Gashi 
(Wallace) 20.1.93. Three months later this was followed 
up by Gubeiru signing a treaty on the Company's treaty 
Form 10. of. FO27/3161 RNC to FO 14.8.93. enc. Treaty 
with Zubeiru. 
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intro’-uced himself as the ‘representative of Francc.! 

Such pretensions, rather than impressing Zubeiru, incited 
his anger. They seemed to cenfirm what Company officials 
had often warned Zubeiru about, that the French were 
encroaching on his southern territory, that the French 

had a large military station at Gaza and Kunde and that the 
French ‘aim was to seize Neaundere and from there build 


2 Thus 


military stations towards the north until the Chad.'! 
Zubeiru sowed nothing but mistrust of the young man's 
efforts, and he was forced to retrace his steps to the 
Congo. 

Late in July 1895 however, it became clear to Wallace, 
stationed at Ibi that, despite Mizon's recall, despite 
repeatcd wernings that Adamawa was British Territory as 
conceived by ituropean diplomacy, Mizgon was determined to 
procecd ts Yola. Wallace could not afford to take any 
chances. At this time the Company's rclation with the new 
Sultan of Sokoto, Abdulrahman, was good. Wallace took 
steps to. ensure that the Sultan's representative to 
Adamawa, Malam Maunde, was present at Yola to intervene 
once more that Mizon should not be allowed at Yola.° 
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1. HanoteawM ct Martineau, p.491. Uhe French attributed 
Ponel's failure to the presence of the Company's 
customs officer Bradshaw at Yola. For the Company's 
account of the visit see FO27/3161 RNC to FO 28,9.93. 


2. 8027/3162 R.N.C. to FO 21.10.93 enc. Wallace report. 
3. Ibid.; Passarge, 1895 p.33. 
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Barly in July he moved the Company's armed vessels from Ibi 
to Yola with all the members of the Zuropean staff including 
Custom's Officer Bradshaw, and the head of the Benue 
section of the c:nstabulary, Lt. Carr, 

Already representatives of the three competing nations 
were converging on Yols, Von Stetten, a veteran German 
colonial officer, was the first to arrive from the 
Cameroon coast in late June to prepare the way for the 
German expedition of von Ucchtritz (seo above py :$32 % 
He tried ts open negotiations with tho district governors 
of Tibati, Banyo and Geashaka, but dcspite their hospita-~ 
lity, they refused as usual to parley with him without 
instructions from Yola.* He was later met at Yole by the 
von Uechtritz mission. 

With reports of more missions on their way to Yola, 
Zubeiru probably sensed an impending crisis among the 
furopeans. He meved from Girei to Yola. On 18 August 
1893 Mizon reechea Yola to join his advanec party as well 
as the Sonpany officials who had throughout the year 
mainteined constant communicstion between Ibi and the 
Company's hulk which was permancntly moored on the Benue 
near Yola. Two wecks latcr, Uechtritz also arrived. 

None of the Europeans, not even the Niger Company, had 
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1. von Stetten, ‘Expedition en pays Tikar de Balinga a@ Yola'. 
TA-60 (ANY) published in Deutsches Kolonialblatt, 1893 
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factorics on land, so that their bases of operation were 
their vessels moored on thu. river. 

The presence of different and competing Burspean 
groups also intensified the rivalry of the Arab and Hausa 
traders. Thcoy began to reassess and protect their 
vested interests, to chocse among the Europeans and to 
exert their own pressures. ‘The result was a very confused 
and complex state of affairs where no singlo group seemed 
sure of how to achicve its objcctives. The motives of the 
Hausa and Arab traders were primarily commercial. Those 


f the turosreans were mixed commercial and political. 


“ 
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As we have seen (sec above pe 327 ), the Arab 
traders carricd trade tovards the north, through Bornu, 
acrass the Sahara to North Africa. The Hausa traders 
linked Adamawa'ts trade with Hausaland, selling t. the Niger 
Company's factories. Coynscoucntly ths Heausas were more 
favourably inclined to the Niger Comboany, and through more 
than a decade of trade with the Nigcr Company some of their 
traders had come to redy: for their prosperity on that 
trade, esp cially on ivory. The Arab merchants were as 
before, particularly worried that should the Niger Company 
win in Yola the entire trade of the emirate wovld be 
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1. &f. Passarge, 1895, pp.32-34; FO27/3162 R.N.C. to FO 
21.10.93 enc, Wallaece report; Afrique III, 17 Mizgon 
tO U-Sec. Dee boy oS: 
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turned towards th. coast to their commercial detriment. 
They therefore pressed on Zubeiru not to favour the 
Europcans, except Mizon whom they saw as a counter influ- 
ence against the Conma any.* The Hausa traders were on 

their pert against Mizgon and in this they were strongly 
becked by the Sultan of Sokoto. By the rainy season of 
1893 however the influcnes of the Hausa merchants at Court 
was reduced owing to tiie death of their roeprescntative 
Tamdo Ketsena, Abdul Salami, during the Hayatu war (see 
below yw 385 ). “se had beon succecded by his son who 
as a comparatively young man cid not command the same 

espect as his father. 

The resl struggle was at the political lcvel, and here 
the pace setters were the Buropeans. According to the 
agreement botween the Niger Company and von Vohsen's 
Committee (see above pp, 43% ff,) Uechtritz and Wallace 
had the same objoctive, namely, to »revent Mizon from 
acquiring a treaty. or any form of concession from Zubeiru, 

Phere is Little deubt thet Zubeiru understood or 
regardod the treaty he signed with the Comneny in the 
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1. Sce 'Morning Post! 9.6.91; 'The Tines! 14.9.91; 
Monteil, 1894, p.292, After th. British mission 
of McIntosh to Bornu in 1890, under pressure from 
Arab merchants, the Mai Bornu wrote Zubeiru deman=- 
ding that Zubeiru should not in future open the 
northern route through Adamawa to Bornu for 
Buropeans. 


oe Atrigue Til, 17s Migom to U-See.5.0. 15.11.9593 for 
earlier support see above pp.32e7~28, This point is 
also implicit in Wallace's reports owing to the lack 
of mention of the Kins of Arabs! who at least officially 
was the intermediary bu tween the Lamido and the 
Furopeans, On the contrary he received much prominence 
in Mizon's report. 
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same Light as the Buropcans.t Thus, for example after a 
week of hard bargainin;, in waich al-Hajj Meckham ena the 
Sherif acted on behalf of Mizon, Zubeiruv si, ned a treaty 
with Mizon and put Mizon in charge of his relations with 


4 


Buropcans. © In return Mizon provided 4Zubeiru with arns 


and Senegalese instructors who started training Zubeiru's 


° 


troops to use the rifles and cannons. 
It docs not appear that Zubeiru had intended the 
treaty with Mizon to be the signal for strife among the 
Furopcans, but the interpretation Migon gave to it brought 
the Hurvpeans to the verge of an international crisis. 
On 3 September Mizon informed both Wallace and Uechtritg 
that ‘according to a treaty signed 23 August 1893 with 
additional notes on 25 August 1893, Zubciru, Sultan of 
Adamawa, Buba Njidda, Ngaundere, Tibati, Banyo ete. had 


placed his sti.te under French Protection.” In their 
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lL. of. FO27/3161 R.N.C. to FO 7.9.93 enc. report of Spink 
30.5.93. He saw the treaty as a preventive measure bin- 
dinz on the Company not to vermit its pcople to interfere 
with native women, to punish them if found stealing etc. 


2. Afrique ITI, 17, Mizon to U-Sec. 5.C. 18.11.93. I have 
been unable ts find the treaty. The s.urces however agree 
that Mizon reccived & treaty from Zubciru. Sen, c.g. 
the arbitration verdict o1 Baron Lambermont on the Mizon 
affair (appendix F ); Flint, p.179. 


3. Many of the rifles ond the two cannons Mizgon gave 
4£ubcifru were cantured during the invasion of Yola in 
sept.l901. For details see Colonel Morland Report, 
CO0446/16; Wallace to (C026.9.1901 enc. 


A, Afrique, ITI, 17, Mizon to U~Sec.S5.C. 18.11.93 enc. 
Mizgon to Wallace, Mizon to Uechtritz 3.9.93. F027/3162 
RNC to FO 21.10.93 enc. 13-16. 
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replies both Wallace and Uechtritz maintained that Mizon's 


treaty could not be respected because it was contrary to 
European Cenventions and previous treaties with Zubeiru. 

Tonpers rose, and Wellace sent Bradshaw, the Company's 
customs officer for the Benue region, to demand to inspect 
the papers of the French men, and now an® again issued 
charges against them for cngazsing in illicit trade in the 
Company's Territories. On more then onc occasion it 
seomed as if open war would bresk out between Mizgon's men 
and the Counany officials. This state of affairs, as would 
be expected, wa. disconecrting to Lomido Zubciru who was 
responsible for seaing that the Buropcans went ebout their 
business im peacc. He folt that vorheps a clarification 
of his policy towards the Buropoans might be the only way 
of preventine hostilities, 

Accordingly, on 7 September 1893 hamido Zubeiru did 
what was unique in the history of Adamawa's relations with 
Buronpeans. He summoned a Conference at his palace to which 
he invited all Turopean renr. sentatives, his Councillors, 
the Sultan of Sokoto's representative, and important Adamawa 
traders in Yola. Passaregc has niven « picturesque descrip- 
tion or the seene which is rather reminiscent of a minia-~ 
ture United Nations conference: 
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Le BEeieue. (iT, 17, Migon-t¢6 Use. 270. 1.11.95; 
#027/3163 R.N.C. to FO 16.11.93 ences. 3, 5. 
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At midday, I rode into Yola, whils a man with a 
white turban, blue sovn anc long sword, walked 
dignified ahcad of me. In the house to which he 
led me I found Mr, Wollace and Dt. Carr alrcady 
assembled together with a statcoly Fulani in rich 
clothing, wo had an alert and interusting face. 
This was an emissary from the Sultan of Sokoto 
sent for at the instigation of the Company to 
compel the Emir to banich Mizgon from Adamawa,..ee. 
We entered a large round hut. By the entrance 
opposite sat the Emir on his mat. The mouth- 

veil of his dark bluc turban conccaled only slightly 
the energetic, striking focatures of this despot, 
so foared by his people on account of his scverity 
and violcnece. Opposite him knelt Akal. <A wooden 
trestle, on which Lay a suit of ancicnt paddle 
armour, together with two French cannons and their 
ammuniticn cases, made up the furniture. We 

Euro pcans sat down on the ground. After ccuntless 
ssanu, barke, ussokc, the conversation turned on 
Mizon and his expulsion. Suddenly Migzon himself 
ontered, with a white Arab and a negro, Now began 
a vivid argument, interesting not only because of 
its participants ani the many languages in which 
it was concucted. Mr, Wallace spoke to his clerk 
in English, the clcrk translated to Madugu in Hausa, 
and Maduzu repeated it in Fulfulde to the Sultan. 
The Shereef translated into Arabic and the Arab 
turned it inco French... 


From the various reports of the leading Buropcan 


delegatcs, Wallace, Mizon and Passarge, who were present, 


the procecdinzs at this conferencs are fairly well known. 


2 


The reports are in some parts rathor garbled and very 


selective, but from an oxamination of all tho reports 


together, and my own field notocs, some points are agreed; 


1. Pasnerge, 1895 pp. 33-34 translation by A.H.M. Kirk- 


Grecne, 'Von Ucchtritz's Expcdition', JHSN, Vol.l, 
no.2, 1957 pp.9l1-92. 


Sec Passarge, 1895, pp.33-34;3 FO27/3163 RNC to FO 
16.13.93 Wallace Report; Afrique III, 17, Mizon to 
U-Sec.$,0,.18.11.93. 
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for instencc., that the Yole Conference was summoned by 
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Zubeiru, ans that the primary aim was to put an end to the 
rivalry end beck-biting which was causing tension at Yola. 
As is furthor evidenced from the reuports,at the 

Conference Zubeiru intcrrogated the Huropeans on trade 
matters, but since the bone of contention wes not trade, 
but politicel influence, h: reiterated that he had not 
given, and had no intention of giving, even one inch of 
his territoxy to anybody. He had given permission for all 
to trade at Yola, French, British and Germans, as lony as 
they did not seek to convert the people to Christianity 

or interfere with local customs. He advised the Buroveans 
to settle their differences and come to a connon under- 
standing. 

Wallece and Passarge seomed satisficd with the 
outcome of the Cenfercnee. Zubciru hac not mentioned 
Migon's aopointment or the treaty of protection which 
Migon had received from Zubeiru. The political outcome 
of th. meoting was representcd in a aocument which Wallace 
and Passarge, acting for Ucchtritgz who was indisposed, 
preparcd for their ruepective governments. Vhe document 
dealt with political and commercial matters in three main 
clauses that: 

1) at an audience held by the Bmir of Adaiawa on 

the 7th September 1893, the Emir, most empha- 
ticelly stated thet he had not concluded a 


troaty with M. Mizgon anc asked him how he had 
dared assert in writing to the Officials, of 
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the Niger Government anc to the leader of 
the German Expedition (Baron Uechtritz) that 
Adamawa had been »laced unser th. protection 
of the French Government. 


2) he would Hold tS the treaty he had cone buded 
with the Niger Government, and that all 
strangers coming to hic country would only 
be received by him when introduced by the 
said Nicer Governnent. 


3) the report which had been circulated in Yola 
that he had reccives as a prescnt from M, 
Mizon the Pronch Carhbinus, Revolvers, Mountain 
Guns and Cases of Aniunition, was utterly 
false, thoy were paid for with horses end 
ivory +4 


Zubeiru however put no berrisr on Migon'ts trade and 


: . ‘ 2 
the c -nference was not the cne of Mizgon at Yola. 


Zubeiru's tactics inthe political jig-saw scems to have 


be.n to got out as much as possible from whoever strotched 


his hand until towards the cnd of Sevtenber when the fall 


of the water level of the Benue would compel the Europeans 


oom i 
to leave Yola. For Wallace such diplomacy apneared very 
tantalisins; the desire te aveid bleodshes made his rile 


tho more difficult as he ronarkcd te Goldie: 
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Ll. FOC27/3163 R.N.C. t¢ FO 16.11.93 enc.3. Pasvarge signed 
the dscument with reservations own clause III, which 
were annotated wm th. cecument itself, It apncars the 
Germans distinguished buetwecn commercial and political 
natters, -ne while they werc willing t> ceeodpvrate with 
the Company on the politicel luvel, they werc going to 
refrain from sanctioning anything which looked as if 
thay wore supporting the Company's claims to a monopoly 
of trade. 


2. FO27/3163 R.N.C. to FO 16.11.93 Wallace reports that 
on 8th September Mizgon continued to trade as bcfore 
the Conference and bought $= ton of ivory, mostly with 
Maldive Cawrics. 
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eeelf I could only have forseen all this dreadful 

wasto of time I would have brought up the "Katsena" 

with all the foree and settled the affair as soon 

as he (Mizon) had startcd trading at Yola. I an 

sometimes afraia thet you will blame ne for wanting 

time up hers, then again when I r-view all the 

circumstances I cannnt blanc myself; it has been 

a most difficult role to play, and so far we have 

becn haepily abl. to avoid bloodshed reed 

He informed Mizon that as the 'Sergeant Melamine! 
had broken the Resulations of the 'Nisor vovernnent! 
by trading at Yola, without payine th: customs dutics or 
licences, he would send an officer legally to arrest the 
vessel, and if Mizon had any queries, he should appeal to 
the Government of the French Ropublic who would settle 
the metter with the British Government. On 23 September 
Mizgon lsuft Yola on one of his vessels, the 'Moscal, leaving 
behind the 'Sergcant Malamine' end a French trading 
mission undcr the charge of al-Hajj Meckham, Huntzbuchler 
and Sherif. <A day after Wallac. asanearcd in full force 

2. 

and errcsted the French vessel carly in the morning. The 
quarrel was essentially among the Buropeans and so 
Zaubeiru kept silent over the affair. 

The departure of all th. Europeans aftcr more than 


a month of tense activitics wes a welcome relief to 


Zubeiru. Little did he think that the tomporary with- 
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Ll. ‘027/3163 R.N.C. to FO 16.11.93 Wallace Report, 
2. Ibid. 
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drawal of the handful of competing Europeans marked the 
beginning of a move by their respective governnents to 
settle their differences and so effectively seize the 
initiative in deciding his future and that of his emirate. 

In Burope the British and Germans were well advanced 
with thelr secret bilateral negotiations, which officially 
began in July 1893, for the partition of Adamawa. The 
result was the Anglo-German Agreement of November 1893 
which gave Yola and one-quarter of Adamawa to Britain, 
while Germany took the remaining three quarters.* 

While these secret negotiations were in progress 
between Gurnany and Britain, the sponsors of the Mizon 
mission took up the cudgels and lampooned their government 
for having bungled the whole affair. They claimed the 
governnecnt had acted injudiciously. It had sacrificed 
Mizon and his party to the Niger Company and had condemned 
him witheut hearing his defence. * The situation was made 
worse for the government when the Niger Company refused 
to allow M. Hoellé, who was sent as a snecial commissioner, 
to ascend the Niger-Benue to meet Migon. 
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1. For a detailed study on the negotiations see, J.C. 
Anene, The International Boundarics of Nigeria 
1884-1906, (Ph.D thesis 1960, University of London); 
Flint, pp, 181-86. 


2, Politique Coloniale 1.7.95; Figaro 2.7.93; L'Eclair, 
3.7.93 and 10.7.93. 
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Hocllé's report, Jetted 1 Ausust 1893 and published 
in the French yress six weeks (@ilter, manifestly took the 
side of Migon. Hocllé reported that th. prevalent 
feuling in nurope that Miagen was wrong and the Company 
right in what had happouned at Muri and Yola should be 
doubted, ané above all, that thers was a duFfinite 'Anglo- 
German conspiracy! to have the French Government recall 
Mizon and, 
pendent ce temps l'expedition Allonmende d'Uechtritz 
attendnit & Akassa son df{part et se mettrant aussitdt 
encompaigne favourisde par la Compaignic du Niger,. 
Partant ainsi dans la bonn¢@ saison elle arrivait a 
Yola et sty installait avec le déss@in d'tannuler 
les resultats des voyages de Maistre ect de Mizon., 
In France, with elections hanging over its head, the 
zovernmnont was very bitter about the fiasco of Hoelld's 
mission and felt it had becn let down by the British 
Government which had given assurances of facilitating 
Hoelléb ascent on the Nigor-Benue.* 
On top of all these came the publication of the Anglo- 
German Agrewmont on November 24, 1893.° The French Govern- 
nent protested vory strongly, because by the troaty, 


lL. Dobat 13.9.93; also Figaro 14.9.93. 


2. FO27/3134 Phipps to Anderson (private) 25.8,93; 
Baron d'Estournelles to FO 31.8.93. 


Sy. POP Tull Text: see Herpslev, Map of Atrica, vol.tit, 
Pps IVLArt « 
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Gernany reeosniged the cxistence of British interest to 
the south and west of Lake Chad, an area over which Trance 
claimed hii had truatics concluded betwecn Monteil and the 
Mai of Bornu.+ Moreover it was felt that in such nego- 
tiations whcre more than just th. interests of Britain 
and Gcrmany were conesrned, it was cssential to have 
included France in the negotiations, However, there was 
very little the French Governnent coulé cdo at the tine 
without bringing about a major crisis in wich it would 
Likoly fine itself practically without support from any 
other colonial nation, Having given up the struggle by 
hurriedly recalling Migon from the battleficld, it was 
futile to hope to achieve much against a united Anglo- 
German front on the issuc in Burcpe, The significant 
point however was that the above series of disappointments 
hardened the French attitude towards the negotiations with 
Germany to dslinit the castern frontiers of German 
Adamawa. 

Both the German and French Governments had an inter- 
est in settling the Adamawa question guickly. In view of 
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1. D.D.F Tome 10, no.448 Develle to French Anbassadors, 
Berlin and London 29.11.93. FO27/3135 memo Baron 
d'gstournelles to FO 30.11.95. Monteil's claim of a 
treaty with Bornu was later not substantiated. It 
was not put forward during the Franco-German negotia- 
tions which immediately followed the Anglo-German 
Agrecment. See note Bep.259. 
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the pending general clections to the Freneh National Assembly | 
at the ona of the ycar, the French Government was anxious 

to close the Mizon affair. <A weclk before the publication 

of the Auslo-Gsrnan Agreement, the Garman Governacnt 

informed the French Government of its conclusion and 

demanded that both countries should settle their difforences 

as soon as possible so as to have a comuon policy against 

the aggressive and proud tendency of the British in the 


colonial fiola,? 


In his xecply M. Develle suggested that 
Prance and Gurmany should submit their rospective claims on 
Adamawa for arbitration; but in Germany it was suspected 
that this was an attempt to expose the weakness of Germany's 
claims in Adamawa and in Bornu where she had no treaty with 
the rulers. She stood very firm against arbitration. 

In Decembor 18935 the new French Government decided to 
drop its demand for arbitration. This made the opening of 
telks possible. Haussman, a sunior official at the French 
Forcign Ministry and conmandent Montecil revresented France 
while Dr Kayser, Heat of the Colonicl Division of the 
German Foreign Offices, and Freiherr Von Dankcelmany, who 
Like Monteil was an African traveller, c-nducted the 
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1. DDF Tore 10, 434 Hes bette to Develle 18.11.93. 
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negotiations on behalf of Germany .+ 

At the beginning of negotiations the German dele- 
gates urged that a necessary condition for the attainment 
of satisfactory results in the negotiations was that no 
attempt should be made by France to alter the provisions 
of the Franco-German Agreement of 1885. They tried to 
avoid discussion on the subject of Adamawa on the grounds 
that it was within the 15° east longitude, the boundary 
between German and French interests fixed in 1885. The 
basic French argument was that the delimitation of 1885 
merely concerned the coastal regions and that the eastern 
or north.:rn boundarics of the Cameroon were still to be 
definea. Hach side appearcd so firm on its views that the 
negotiations almost collapsed. 

However, efter tho Christmas break, M. Casimir Perier, 
the new Foreign Minister, wished to sce a quick settlement 
with Germany. By February 1894 agreement was rcached 
between France and Germany. In return for Frence aban- 
doning her claims over Adamawa France was allowed the 
possession of Bifara, an important ivory town at the head 
of the navigable portions of the river Kebbi, and also a 
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1. G@£. Monteil, 1924 Souvenirs Vécus pp.71-76, 90-100; 
also H. Labouret, Montell, Sxplortour et Soldat, 
Paris, 1937, pp.173-92; Hanotaux et Martineau, pp.493~ 
95. For a pioncering study based almost exclusively 
on French sources, see M, Thouin, Etude sur la 
Délimitation de Frontiére du Congo-Cameroun, Paris, 
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part of the scuthern shores of Lake Chad. The 4 greencnt 
was sisned on 15 March 1894, but was not published until 
Aucust 1894,+ 

These various Agrecnents and Treaties left Adanawa 
exposid to whatever action the Gerrans ant the Niger 
Company Jccided to take or forec on the people. Though 
these decisions were exclusively of Buropsan making, they 
constituted thc l¢gal as well as a sort of moral prop for 
collcetive and individual Suropean intervention in Adamawa.* 
They were the greatest single threat to Zubeiru's govern- 
ment, and, as never before, the Buropcans would reappear 
not aS warring grouns each secking his favour, but as a 
united boty, strengthened by mutual Agreement to put into 
offecet divisive mensunec arrived at in Europe. It iswith the 
effect of all these on the government of the emirate that 


the next chapter is principally concerned. 
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1. Full text printcd in Hertslet, Map of Africa vol.il, 
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2. @f. N.F. Lindley, Phe Acquisition and Governncnt of 
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Backward. Territory in “International Law, “London 1926. 
Dp<L 72-15. 
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CHAPTER VIT 
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The overthrow of Fulani rule in Adamawa is the 


4 


direct result of the interplay of three major pressures 

on Zubeiru, the Lamico of Adamawa from 1890 to 1902. They 
arose firstly from the cleavage in Zubeiru's council; se- 
condly from the development of a Mahdist state within the 
emirate; and thirdly from European ambitions leading to 
invasions. The interested groups worked with various means 
to achieve their objective. The fact that they did not 
actually coalesce into a single front against Zubeiru until 
after the invasions postponed Zubeiru's cownfall. 

Each of the three represented a fissiparous ele- 
ment and a potential cause of instability in the politics 
and government of the emirate, Thus they converged at least 
See Hunetion Tevels Ghouen De ust ee eae ae ane 
dissident councillors as a single group had their way, the 
result might have been different from the Mahdist and Huro- 
pean goals which involved foreign overlordship and re-align- 
ment. The councillors own nominee would still have per- 
petuated Fulani rule much in the same general direction as 


Zubeiru, but the councillors would have exercised much 


greater control over the Lamido. 


a)  Zubeiru and the Mahdist threat. 

We have already examined the conflicts between 
“Subeizu and some of his councillors (see above, pp. c80ff.). 
These conflicts did not lead to any immediate visible de- 
cline in Zubeiru's authority. On the contrary, in a Machia-~ 
vellian style they strengthened his hand, and by force of 
character, he attained immense power which made him appear 
to Huropean visitors as a fanatic and a despot promptly 
obeyed by his subjects. — 

The most formidable threat to Zubeiru's patrimony 
was the divisive activities of the great-grandson of Uthman 
dan Fodio, Hayatu ibn Sa'Td_, more popularly known in Ada- 
mawa as Shaikh Hayatu Balda? The career of Hayatu is one 
of those rare subjects of biographical interest in Adamawa 
history, not only because of Hayatu's noble ancestry, but 
also because of the wide variety of events in his career, 
ranging from ALS association with the politics of Sokoto, 
to his connections with the Mahdist movement as a new poli- 
tical, social,and religious force in tAdamawa and the neigh- 
bouring emirates until 1923 when his son malam Saidu was ar- 


2 


rested and deported to Buea, in the Cameroon, 


2.for a detailed report on Saidu and his activities see, G.T, 

f, Tomlinson and G.J. Lethem, History of Islamic Political 
Propaganda in Nigeria, London n.d. (c.1927). The report was 
a result of the revival of Hayatu's Mahdist movement by his 
son Saidu between 1918 and 1924, 
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Also, like Rabeh's history, the career of Hayatu 
links the history of the late nineteenth—-century Sokoto 
empire, Bornu, ‘Vadai, and Baghirmi to the Sudan and Beypt 
in terms of the flow of men and ideas in these vast Islamic 
regions, It is intezcsting as an expression of a long 
Standing tradition of viewings the histories of these re- 
gions as one entity especially at a time when Suropean ; 
boundary demarcations were creating new political divisions. 

Hayatu was bor at Sokoto about 1840, He had 
his early education from his father Sa'id who was reputed 
for his scholarship and piety. ? from his youth Hayatu 
earned the reputation of always remembering whatever he 
jearnt, and was admired for his receptive and retentive me- 
mory. As most of the bright and ambitious young men of 
his time, he would have participated in the seminars and re- 
citations to promote learning at Sokoto. His father Salid 
had the ambition of becoming Sultan after the death of Abu- 
bakar na Rabah (1874-1877), but he lost the election to his 


brother TMuazu on grounds of seniority. | Muazu withdrew 
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I. Cf, Blobaku and M.A. al-Hajj, in islam in Tropical Africa, 
ppe429~30 for an attempt to connect the appearance of the 
Sudanese Mahdi, Muhammad ahmad, with prior Mahdist expecta- 
tions to the west including Muslims in the Sokoto empire, 
H.d.Fisher's review of Islam in n Tropical Africa in BsOAS, 
1968, p. 439 however makes some roservation on this 


point, 


eae 


2. Oral tradition, Sokoto, and Yola. It is said that he was 
born after Bello died, and he came to Adamawa at the age 
of about 40 years. 


3. Last, 1967, pp.99, 122. 
4, Ibid., pelée. 
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Said 
Sa'id from the district of Gandi, where ““ had for some time 


been governor, to live near Muazu in Sokoto. 


however, Hayatu never concealed his disappointment 
at the election of Muazu in preference to his father, since 
this made his own chances of succeeding to the Sokoto throne 
more remote. The district of Gandi was among the most dif- 
ficult to manage, and Hayatu soon ran into trouble with the 
principal inhabitants, and he was relieved of his duties by 
pooular action. He decided to leave Sokoto and seek 
nis fortune elsewhere. He embarked with thirty three 
stucaents and a large retinue of other attendants and came 
to Adamawa about 1878 during the reign of Lamido Sanda.* 
His reasons for leaving Sokoto, and for choosing to go to 
Adamawa, are not clear-cut. Some sources say he was en 
route to Mecca on pilgrimage ;? others, that he was going 
to mest the Mahdi, in order to fulfil a revelation or a dream 
he had that he would be ruler of a vast Muslim empire in the 
tgastt st es eee 
1. Last, 1967, p.lee. It is not clear whether this was on 
Muagzu's orders oy on the initiative of the people of Gandi 
themselves. Cf. Johnston, p.202; P.M. Holt, 'The Sudanese 
Mahdia and the Outside orld: 1881-9? BSOAS, XXI, 1958,(@) 
PPe 2835-86, 
2, Informant 1, Yola; see also Holt, 19584 ,p.285; East, p.lil. 


e Strumpel, p.438; Lemoigne, p.149; Holt, 1958A, p.286. 
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4, See nel, De366, 
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Judging from Hayatu's activities while in Adamawa 
it is unlikely that his intention was to make the Hajj. He 
does not seem to have contemplated this even when his al- 
liance with Rabeh irretrievably broke down and he was 
under pressure to changes course, Therc are also some chro- 
nological doubts about meeting the Mahdi. Juhammad Ahmad 
did not publicly assume the role of Mahdi until 1881 and 
so in a sense Hayatu could not have left Sokoto to meet 
Someone who had at that time not been declared a Mahdi. 

The contention of some of Hayatu's followers whom I met 

at Marua and Balda was that the question of meeting the 
WahatL should be looked at within the wider context of Haya-~ 
tu's revelation that Uthman's prediction of the coming of 
the Mahdi, before the end of his jihad was near at hand, and 
that it was as a lieutenant of the Mahdi rather than as the 
sultan of Sokoto that he was going to make his greater con- 
tribution to the cause of rejuvenating Islam in the Sokoto 
empire and in the Sudan in general. This was also advanced 
to explain why Hayatu so readily bocame a 'servant' Camil 
al-Mahdi) of the Mahdi and defied all who failed to answer 
his call, 

Other more material reasons that might have sug- 
gested Adamawa to Hayatu were these: Adamawa was one of the 
richest emirates, with a stabloc regime. Adamawa's ruler, 
Sanda, had a special admiration for learned men and wanted 


them in his emirate. In Adamawa Hayatu would not only 
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command respect as a descendant of Uthman but on his per- 
Sonal merit as a learned man. The state of learning in 
Adamawa still offered much scope for development compared 
with many of the emirates in Hausaland, and in this state 
of affairs the need for dedicatea religious teachers was 
compelling. Moreover it was a custom for the descendants 
of Uthman to visit various parts of the empire and before 
Hayatu came to Adamawa he had visited Katsena and Zaria, 
but he had not thought that the fulfilment of his mission 
was in these emirates.+ 
His reception in Yola befitted that of one of royal 
blood of Sokoto. He was lodged by Hammoa shige , bero Lor 
Sokoto. (See above, p. 241 ). He stayed at Yola for four 
and a half years, living an exemplary life, teaching and 
visiting other parts of the emirate. He received many pre- 
sents from all over the emirate and preferred to invest 
whatever he so received in the purchase of horses and brid- 
les,“ a fact which his critics later saw as part of the pre- 
paration for the seizure of Adamawa from its traditional 
rulers .? In 1881 Muhammad Ahmad was acclaimed Maht/@)\ in 
peuthern Sudan, and the following year, 1882, Hayatu abando- 
ned the comforts of Yola and said he was going to the 'sast'. 
1, This information and others senerally on Hayatu's career 
is gratefully owed to Hayatu's grandson, Jlhaji Garba, a 
widely read scholar, at present in Kaduna. Another des- 
cendant of Uthman, who left Sokoto with political ambi- 
tions is Umaru Nagwamatse who founded a new dynasty in 


the emirate of Kontagora in 1864, See Burdon, 1909, pe 
497; Hobgen and Kirk-Greene, pp.500-11, 


eC. Hast, ppelll-1143; Kirk-Greene, 1958, p.l4e. 
3. Mizon, 'Les Royaumes Foulbés?? , pp.358-59; Informants l, 
Yola; 7, Garua, 
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There is no available evidence that Hayatu had started cor- 
respondence with the Mahdi when he was still in Yola, but 
it is likely that before he left Yola he had heard of the 
Mahdi either through pilgrims or traders and was curious to 
know more about the movement and become affiliated to ite 
Hayatu reacned Marua where Lamido Salil was governore 
He did not stay in Marua for any length of time before he 
moved north-east to Bogo, the district of Lamdo Garei.* 
Again for reasons that are undisclosed by the sources he 
decided to settle with his large retinue in Garei's districte 
hamdo Garei permitted him to settle in Balda, a small un- 
impressive town about eight miles from Bogo. Balda at this 
time was one of the estates of Lamdo Bogo which served as 
a nursery for his eldest son to acquire experience in govern- 
Hamman Tukur, the cldest son of Lamdo Garci, managed 
he affairs of Balda at the time and he was asked to step 
down for Hayatu,. 
Bogo itself was not a big district and had been 
y) 


peopled, chiefly around 1870, mostly by men from Marua. 


The Fulani here for several decades had failed to subdue the 
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1, Informants 12, Marua, 143, Bogo, 14, Balda; Strumpel, p.39. 


ee The account on Hayatu at Balda is largely based on oral 
tradition I recorded at Balda, Bozo and Marua. Some of 
my informants were cye-witnesses to the events; my prin- 
cipal informant was Lamdo Bogo, malam Usumanu, whose grand 
father Lamdo Garei, was one of those actively involved in 
shaping the events, The recordings will be deposited at 
the Archives Nationales Yaoundé by agrecment with Lamdo 
Bogo » 


4. otrumpel, pp.61-65; Lemoigne, p.138,. 
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non-Muslims of the Tusgeum, Massa and Sumeya tribes who sur- 
rounded them. Hayatu's forces. was consiéerable, and no 
sooner had he settled at Salde than he cmbarked upon vigo-~ 
rous campaigns against the non-Muslims. Those campaigns 
were in the main successful and tacse conquercd tribes which 
theoretically belonged eithcr to the sphere of Bovo, Marua 
or Helfu were made to form a nev district under the govcrnor- 
Ship of tayatu. This naturally upset the political equili- 
brium in these northorn rigions of Adamawa, ospecially since 
Hayatu attracted many of the young end good fighte=s from 
thess districts. His camp offered a more successful career 
to the young aspiring warriors, as well as giving sviritual 
relief, Marve os the largest district felt the lost most. 
Its governor Lamdo Sali saw his power being eclipsed by the 


growing Force and independent action of Hayatu, 


Hayatu was working to establish his own authority 


. a 2 
in spite of the tnaturel rulers! HO was proving success- 
ful where they had so long fciled to sorcad Islamic influence, 


Me more victorics he had the more adhctcronts he was able to 
draw to himself from other districts of ..damewea and Hausaland, 
These achvrents helped to transform Bulde. They built a 


school, market and mosque and these served as eentrces for 

Lt. «lis, p.894, p.307, Mizon es sbimatod Chat Hayatu had as 
much as YOO guns by 1891. These were however not takon 
as the principal weapons during the war with Zubeiru 
which was cnicfly fought on horse~back,. 


Oe Sige pp. 38-41; Lemoigne, pp.138--39; Beyries, 1958, 
PdDe a a 
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disemineting Hayatu's ideas. Scarcity of water had for long 
hampcroed the development of Balda. Hayatu deepened the bed 
of rivor Balda and the people could obtain water from it all 
the year round. Hayatu became a teacher, conqueror, adminis- 
trator and religious leader. He was believed to be a healer 
and his prayers were thought to be effective in a special 
way 

Having secured a base, in 1883 Hayatu sent a mis- 
e 


Sion led by the Imam Arabu, a very learned man from Marua, 


and Hayatu's slave servant, Adamu, to the Mahdi Muhammad 


Ahmad, They bore messages pledging entire submission to 

the Mandi in accordance with Uthman's recommendation to his 
followers in the Sokoto empire 'to cmigrate to you, to assist 
you and to help you when you were made manifest!.° ATS 

was indeed the sort of connection the Mahdi looked forward 

to especially efter the fall of El Obeid in January 1883 

when the Mahdi definitely turned his oyes outside the Egyp- 
dL. 


tian-Sudan to enlist the support of prominent Muslim leaders, 
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le Informants 13 and 14,Bogo. 


2. The Imam Aradu of Marua joined Hayatu as soon as Hayatu 
reached Marua from Yola. He became one of Hayatu's right 
hand man on account of his learning and piety. He served 
as Hayatu's roving ambassador leading important missions. 
After Hayatu's death, he remained a loyal and faithful 
follower of Hayatu's son and successor, Saidu. Informant 
ee, Kaduna. See also Prestat, p14, 


3. MS Nugumi,58-59, quotcd by Holt, 19584, p.286; Lethem and 
Tomlinson, Voll, pss 


4, pene iN ee cada ie Alexandre, ‘Islam in F 

amerount, in Kritzeck and Lewis, Islam in Africa, p.275,/or 
senha Hayatu proclaimed himself Maha? and that Tubeiru 
won the war against Hayatu (see below pp. 487ff.). 
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Without any attempt, on the Mahdi'ts part, to understand 
the political complexities in the Sokoto empire, Hayatu's 
request was granted and he was appointod the Mahdi's repre- 
sentative, amil al-Mahdi in the West and amir al-mu’minin 
in the Sokoto empire. Hayatu took his appointment serious- 
ly and was determined to sec that Mahdism took firm roots 
and spread in Adamawa as well as the other emirates under 
the Sokoto regime, 

This marked the formal introduction of Mahdism in 
Adamawa. It introduccd not only a new sect and a new ap- 
proach to religious life, but also an alternative focus for 
new political allegiance and authority. Hayatu hoped to 
capitalize on two factors, namely the fact that Mahdism was 
a common belicf in Islam,and that in the Sokoto empire, Uthman 
in his sermons and writings had made the belief articulate 
among ‘his followers some of whom even thought he was hin- 
self the Mahdi.© He predicted that the Mahdi was going to 
appear in the Hast before the end of his jihad and he would 
complete his reform movement. So that Hayatu realized that 
for the Muslims in the Sokoto empire, Mahndism conjured a much 
more profound fecling with wider implications beyond an idea 


or a set of belicfs. It was to be in a vory real way the 
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Ll. Icthem and Tomlinson , Vol.l, pe8; Vol.II, p.12; Biobaku 
and M.A. al-Hajj in Islam in Tropical Africa, p.434. 


2. Cf. Adeleye et al. 1966, p.31; IM (Arnett) p.20. 
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climaxof their movement, 
Their anxiety to mect with the Mahdi did not die 


ad ee a8, 


With the death of Uthman (1817). As carly as 1805 on the 
iastructions of Uthman, Bello had anproachcd the rulers of 
Zamfara, Katsena, Kano and Zeria to warn them of the advent 
of the Nahat.* When he became Sultan he made it a special 
duty to open up regular correspondence with Modibbo Adama 

on the subjcct of the Mahdi, since Adamawa lay nearest to 
the region that the Mahdi was generally expected. (See above, 
pe 157 ) An acute state sesms to have been reached towards 
the end of Bello's reign when there was a mass movement of 
learned men from the Hausa emirates into the caster emi- 
rates especially Adamawa in anticipation of the Mahdi. 
Although the new Sultan, cbubakar A.tiku (1847-42) intervened 
and declared that the time for the Mahdi to appear had not 


yet come, throughout the rest of the century a continuous 


flow of Muslims from the Sokoto empire to the Sudan and Hejaz 


was evident.< 


Conscious of this favourable disposition towards 


:) 
Ll. IM CArmmett) p.20. 


2. Lethoem and Tomlinson, p.31; sce Nager, pp.1le7? ff, 231-38 
for a fuller discussion of the attitude in the sokoto 
empire to Nehdism and the Hajj. He differentiates between 
the desire to mect the Mahdi and the desire to perform 
tne Hajj which were often confused, See also Urvoy, p.95, 
for a Garua tradition which says that 'toutes les tribus 
doivent se retrouver un jour & la Mecque et ce rassemble- 
ment sera le signe précurseur du jugement dornicr', 


Mahdisn,and his earnest conviction th:it the Mahdi referred 
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to by some Muslim traditions and by his great-grandfathcr, 
Uthman, had actually appeared in the person of Muhammad 
Ahmad, Hayatu concentrated his efforts first to consolidate 
his position around his nucleus at Balda. Throusn lectures 
at nis mosque, and skilful use of itinerant malams, 
sharifs and learned men who passed by, Hayatu Bot the mos- 
Sage across to many religious minded men, He called upon 
the Lambbe of the neighbouring districts of Kalfu, Narua, 
Bogo, Madagali, Uba and Moda to join him in his efforts to 
fulfil Uthman's mission. A politico-religious storm was 
fast building up in the north of Adamawa and the district 
governors of Narua and Bogo felt the palpitation most. They 
continually saw . °° the initiative in their districts 
Slipping from their hands and they were faced with a choice 
of either resisting Hayatu or acquicg@ing in his pressures. 
Before Hayatu became a threat to the status quo 

in Adamawa, many of the district governors sent their sons 
to be taught in Hayatu's school, Hayatu won them over and 
promised to make them his lieutenants (al-jaish) in their 

various districts of origin as his great~grandfatner had 

done to the Emirs at the beginning of the century.+ Lambbepe 
pall and Garei were convinced that much as Hayatu was a holy 
and respectable man, his conduct was not aimed at strengthen- 


ingtheir traditional positions; if anything it was aimed 
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1, Strumpel, p.28-41; Lemoigne, pp.148-39. 
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at overthrowing them. They therefore sent a mission to 
Lamido Sanda at Yola. They said they were convinced that 
Hayatu was pursuing political power and territorial aggrandi- 
sement at their expense and called upon him to intervene 
and put a check on Hayatu. 

The mission failed to achieve its desired impact 
on the ruling aristocracy at Yola. Lamido Sanda was not 
himself interested in interfering with Hayatu. His reply 
Left no doubt about his position: even if he had the 
power he could not fight against the grandson (taniko) of 
Uthman who removed the yoke from their necks. + This was not 
surprising considering the estcem with which Hayatu had 
been received at Yola by everyone and considering his de- 
votion and penetrating knowledge of Islam. 

Sanda's permissive or silent attitude towards 
Hayatu encouraged more people to seek political, social and 
religious refuge under Hayatu's Mahdist banner. By 1890 
a poal Mahdist community had emerged inmwrthern «damawa 
covering the entire Marua-Mandara region as far south as 
Mubi and attracting adherents from several parts of the So- 
koto empire. There was much enthusiasm and religious re- 
juvenation in Balda and its environs. Hayatu's followers 
began to assert their own peculiar characteristics in their 


1. #ast, pel15; Lemoigne, p.159; Informant 1, Yola, 12, 
Marua e 
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ec. Lethem and Tomlinson, pp. 8, 69; Tiizon, ‘Les Royaumes 
Foulbés', pp.358-59. 


ae 
mode of dress, forms of prayer and general imitation of 
the example of the Mahdistsfurther cast, All Hayatu's 
followers for example, carried with them a prayer which 
as well as being material evidence of their attachment to 
tne Mahdist cause summarized their aspiration: 


'Oh Lord by truth and the Prophet and the Mahdi 
separate us from all lies. Oh Lord of the people, 
Lord help your faith and bring forth the Mahdi 
with your aid because of the words of your Prophet 
that a Mahdi would come.¢ Help the faith of Islam 
and destroy the infidel in one ycar. Do not leave 
us among the infidel, we desire the Mahdi', z 


Hayatu hed been very carcful not to make premature advances 
to the emirates, probably because he suspected that his 
cousin, Umaru, the Sultan of Sokoto, would not take kindly 
to a movement engineered by him taking into account the cir- 
cumstances in which he had left Sokoto. But the frecdom to 
act as he pleased in Adamawa and the rate at which he was 
winning adhcrents from all the emirates of the Sokoto empire 
probably assured Hayatu that the Sultan and =nmirs would 
eventually follow the lead of thcir subjccts,. 

-He therefore dcspatched missions furnished with 


letters to the rulers of the Sokoto empire.’ The substance 

1. There was regular contact between Hayatu and the Mahdi 
and his Khalifa Abdullah in the Sudan. Often on their re- 
turn Hayatu's mossengers brought back much Mahdist lite- 
rature. Cf, Letkem and Tomlinson, p.69. 


2, The attribution of the Mahdist doctrine to the Prophet is 
a controversial issue and allthe Muslim traditions are 
not in agrecmont as to its authenticity. Cf, E.I. art. 
al~Mandi. _ 


4. S.N.P. 17/1, 715, Mahdism..., etc, 1919-29 (NAK), MS in 
Arabic with English translation by Palmer, 


4, MSS BHayatu to 'Uthman (amir Bauchi); Hayatu to Muhammad 


Manga. I am assured by Alhaji Junaidu that Hayatu wrote 
to several, if not all the Emirs. 
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of the letters was probably the same. Hayatu announced 
hat the Mahdi whom their mentor Shaikh Uthman dan Fodio 
spoke about had appearcd and that they should spare no ef- 
fort to submit and join forces with him in the interest of 
the jihad and Islam. There was conolete silence from So- 
koto without even an attempt to instruct the Emirs on what 
their attitude should be towardsthce new movement .* The 
Sokoto authoritics apparently calculated that the majority 
of the Emirs were contented with their allegiance to the 
Sultan of Sokoto and would hesitate to join Hayatu witnout 
a definite word from him. They felt therefore that no action 


was better, especially since Hayatu was not without suppor- 


y 


ters both in Sokoto and Gwandu. 
The policy of no action against Hayatu bore its 

desired objective, and none of the Emirs openly espaused 

Hayatu's case, Many indecd appeared incensed as one of the 


letters to Sultan Umaru from Muhammad Manga, Emir of Gombe, 
1, See Holt, 1958, p.i0Ol for the oath of allegiance adminis~ 
tered by the Mahdi. 


2e Last, 1967, p.1583; Oral evidence, Alhaji Junaidu, Sokoto. 


4. Bohind this attitude was the unmistakable understanding 
that the Sokoto Sultanate rejected tho claims of Muham- 
mad Ahmad to be the expected Mahdi. According to Alhaji 
Junaidu, even before Hayatu wrote to Sokoto, the news of 

he appcarance of the Mahdi in the Sudan had not been 
favourebly received at Sokoto because it was felt that 
the signs which were to preceed the Mahdi's appearance 
had not fully manifested themscives in the empire, and 
Muhammad Ahmad's genealogy could not be traced to the 
Prophet, See Biobaku and M.A. al-Hajj, p.455 also letter 
from Mariam, daughter of Uthman dan Fodio_to the Emir.of 
Kano quoted in Alhaji Junaidu, Is'af al-za’irin concern- 
ing the route the Muslims of the Sokoto empire were to 
follow to meet the Mahdi. The position of the Mahdi 
(Muhammad Ahmad) fell outside this route, 
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To inform you of the misfortune that has over- 
taken us in our country so that it mey be clear 
to you se. Hayatu ibn Sa'id sent me a letter 
instructing me to enter into the affair of the 
Mahdi in accordance with his stupidity, But I 
did not ansirer, As a result he sent flags to 
the famous Jibril and to Hajj Gurdi and to the 
learned Didari and asked then to start trouble 
in the land of Gombe. They have already before 
now commenced and I have an intention to procced 
against then by your BraCE 4 


The cold resyonse from the Sokoto-Gwandu rulers did not 
discourage Hayatu. He continued to communicate with the 
Mahdils' Khalifa tbdalleh{, in the Sudan and with his own sup- 
porters in the various emirates, while he strengthened his 
position in Adamawa. 

In 1890 with the passing awey of Sanda and the ac- 
cession of Zubeiru instead of Tye or Hammoa Ahijo, both of 
whom were LTavourably disposed to him, Hayatu lost not only 
a friond, but the one man who had so far permitted Mahdism 
to look respectable and operate in Adamawa, though not 
joining it himself. Aubeiru's uncomvromising vicw on 
Hayatu's movement, even before he became Lanido, was no 
secret to the people of Yola and to Hayatu himself. Asa 
result when Hayatu learnt that Zubeiru had become Lamido, 
he summoned all his men to the mosque to pray for Sanda. He 
warned them that they should all go back to their homes and 


start preparing for war because 4Zubeiru would attack them. 


1. MS Muhammad Menga to Amir al-mu’minin, Umaru, Sokprof. 
IV, 24 CNAK). 


2, East, p.1l3. 
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Z2ubeiru no doubt sympathised with Hayatu's efforts 
to rekindle religious enthusiasm and establish discipline 
among the Muslims; but as ruler of the emirate he felt it 
duty bound to match these ambitions with the right of the 
traditional rulers to govern and maintain the initiative in 
their districts in their hands. 4ubeiru saw thet his 
brother's policies had allowcd Mehdism to divide loyalties 
in the emirete betweon those supoorting Hayatu and those 
against him, vo the deplorable extent that those who were 
Hayatu's supporters disobeyed and ignored any authority 
which failed to toe Hayatu's line, Zubeciru made it known 
that he would not compromise with eny pretention that under- 
mined his authority. He regarded Hayatu as a personal 
challense to his over-all leacership. He felt convinced 
that the method Hayatu was adopting to propagate his new 
faith would inevitably lead to a political conflict. Hayatu 
already had many supporters in adamawa mostly in the northern 
districts of Kalfu, Marue, Mindif, Uba, Madagali and Mubi, 
but despite the prominence of the Imam Arabu of Marua ,“ it 
was generally felt around Yola that those who dominated his 

ensar a ae from Hausaland or men who did not owe al- 
Ae 


legiance to/frulers of Adamawa.? 


ne eo 
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lL. Hast, pell3S; temolgne, p.139. 
Lé See, YWedss pe369. 
3. Informants lYola, 7, Garua. Mizon,'Les Royaume Foulbés, 


PP 558-596 
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Soon after the wet season of 1891, Subeiru con- 
centroted his efforts on the problems poscd by Hayatu. He 
had learnt through malan Meunde that the Sultan wes op- 
poscd to Hoyatu's Mahdism, and so he was here assured of 
the support and cooperation of ail of his councillors be- 
cause of their reverence for ths Sultan, The conflict main- 
ly contrvud around political claims. Ina letter to Hayatu, 
gaubeiru intimated that he would not tolerate division of 
loyalty in his emirate, that Hayatu had no legitimate 
cleins to become rulcr over Adamawa. fe had been allowed 
to settle in Adamawa not so much because of himself, but 
because of Uthman. Zubeiru did not dispute that Adama had 
roccived the flag from Uthman as Hayatu asserted, but Uth- 
men gave Adama authority over the whole omirats, ona he as 
son of Adama was now the orly rightful ruler. He suggested 
that Hayatu should therefore come back and settle in Yola 
and all would be provided for him until the throne of 
Sokoto fell vacent. 

Hayatu's reply was bricf: He said he was not under 
aubeiru's authority but under that of the Khalifa of the 
Mahdi whom Uthman had foretold and commanded all of thom 


a * o . de LJ 
to join and pledgc allegiance.” Zubciru was not surprised, 
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Ll. Informant 1, Yola. The oral tradition on the steps which 
AuUbdC1LLU took towards Hayatu is very well known at Yola 
because in most eas they werc discussed in the open 
at public conferences, in the nosquc. 


2. It was probably at this point, 1691-92, that Hayatu went 
to Bornu and made an abortive attempt to enlist the mi- 
litery support of Mai Hashim of Bornu. Ses Loethem and 
Tomlinson, VOlie 0s Goer « 


D2 


he knew thut though the district governors would obey 
his call against Heyatu, he had to make it sccm beyond 
doubt thet he had been forced to the decision not through 
his personel temerity but because of Heyatu's ill-conceived 


anbition. He was determined to be firm but also patient 


tea t 


end would resort to force only after all attompts to dis-~ 


{4 


sucde Hayatu to rotrace his steps had failed. Accordingly, 


aubeiru assembled all his councillors and malams of repute 


i. 


to 2 goneral Conference. The subject was Hayatu's letter. 
After a free exchange of vicws, the concensus of opinion 
was that Zubciru should send a mission to Hayatu to spend 
some months with him at Balda and study all aspects of the 
movement and report back, 

Zubeiru appointed Modibbo Sambo, son of the famous 
Modibbo Nakasiri whe came to Yola together with Modibbo 
Reji during Lauwal's reign to lcad the mission, His asceti- 
cism and orthodoxy in Islam wore well known. During the 
Conference he had spoken vehemently against immediatc hosti-~ 
lities ageinst Hayatu. After siz months stcy at Balada, he 
reported that he had found Hayatu and his Community to be 
imbued with a deep sense of religious purpose, and on po- 
litical matters ho observed that Hayatu had reached a stage 
in which he could not compromise the authority he wielded 


as long as the rulers of the Sokoto-Gwandu cmpire refused 


 eenernmeenman oi mit 
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Ls strunpcl, p40, corroborates Orel tradition, Yola 
which maintains that fubeiru attacked Hayatu only after 
several attenpts at conciliation had failed, 
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to acknowledge the Mahdi. Hayatu would not budge from his 
stand because he was convinced that should Zubeiru make 
war on him, he would defcat Zuboiru., This confidence was 
probably not unconnected with Hayatu's friendship with 
Rabeh, the Sudanese warrior, another believer in the Mahdi, 


who was then at Baghirmi and was already waging war against 


pO 


the non-Mahdist states in the region. 
Since the time of Sanda, the idea that only the 
Sultan could decide on measures against Hayatu had becone 
current and ropresented the official policy of the Yola 
administration. With Zubeiru's efforts at solving the mat- 


T, 


ter through persuasion virtually unproductive of any satis- 
factory results, At became evident that 


Aubeiru had to go 
beyond persuasion,possibly to a trial of strength. Ina 


move calculated both to win the support of the Sultan whose 
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1. See Lemoigne, p.108 for the suggestion that Hayatu was 
in touch with Rabeh before the fal”. of Mandjaffa, the 
cepital of Baghirmi in 1892; also Lavers, 1967, p.28, 
Nel,y that Hayatu joined Rabeh in the siege of Mandjaffa. 
The relation between Rabeh and the Mahdist authority in 
the Sudan is far from being clear. The Mahdi and his 
successor wrote several lettcrs secking Rabeh's alliance 
and inviting Rebeh to visit them, but though replying | 
once (see O.A. Bl-Nagar, 'A note on source material for 
the study of Rabeh's carcer', Bull. African Studies Asso-= 
ciation, No.6, 1965, pp.20-23, also Gentil, La Chute de 
L'=mpire Rabeh, Paris, 1902, p.245), Rabeh never visited 
the Mahdi'’s capital. When he conquered Bornu, he imposed 
many of the characteristics of the Suacanese Mahdist state 
(see FO 2/118 R.N.C. to FO 11.4.96 enc. ‘Account of 
Sherif Hassan'; also Lethom and Tomlinson, pped~7.). It 
is of interest that at the French conquest of Rabeh, the 
two abandoned banners —- 'cleMahdia't and 'Haoua Mekka! - 
were said to have been sent to Rabeh by the Mahdi Muhanm- 
mad #hmad (Gentil, pp 219, 303). My overall impression 
is that Rabch sympathiseG with the military objectives of 
the Mahdi against the British and Turks (sse the letter of 
Khalifa Mahdi to Rabeh, Aug. 1886 quoted in may 19584, 

CONGeecs 
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orders he knew his councillors would readily execute, as 
well as to unite the people behind him, he wrote the Sultan 
a letter in which he chose his words very tactfully. He 
described Hayatu's activities, showing how disruptive they 
were to the stability of his emirate. <A Situation had 
been reached where the people wanted to know to whom they 
should give their allegiance, to Hayatu or to the Sultan? 
The new Sultan, Abdulrahman (1891-1902), had just taken 
office in 1891. His predecessor had refrained from acting 
against Hayatu, but the new Sultan could not afford the 
luxury; time had caught up with hin, 

A decision either way was bound to evoke strong 
passions, If he instructed Zubeiru to leave Hayatu alone, 
he would be blamed for abandoning his responsibilities. On 
the other hand, if he ordered an attack on Hayatu, many would 

still accuse him of sacrificing his cousin for political 
reasons. The Sultan sent malam Maunde with his reply in- 
structing Zubeiru to arrest Hayatuet Zubeiru called his 
third open Conference on the Hayatu affair and acquainted 
those present with the Sultan's orders. All of them agreed 
to supoort Zubeiru except Lando Katsena, Abdul Salami, the 


paranount leader of all Hausas in Adamawa and a permanent 


opens 
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F/note cont. from previous page. 


pe285) but as to his adherence to Mahdism his wfitin interest 
was in using other people's adherence to it as a tactical 
weapon to advance his military ambitions in the Central 

and Western Sudan, 


1. Informant 1, Yola, confirmed by Alhaji Junaidu, Sokoto. 


menber in the Lanido's council. He vrayed that God should 
not let him see the day when the Muslims of tdemawa would 
take uo arms against the son of Uthnean.* 

4ubeiru was however satisfied with the backing he 
had received from the Sultan and from his people and deci- 
ded to act quickly, and to take advantage of the presence 
of the Sultan's representutive malam Maunde to rally support 
for the attack on Hayatu. He sent circular letters to all 
district governors informing them of the Sultan's decision 
to fight against what Yola called the 'Khalifa Mahai!.© 
He was going to inform them at a later date of where and 
when to assemble. In the meantime they should prepare hor- 
ses and food and exercise their warriors. He left Yola to- 
gether with malam Maunde, halting in several towns and col- 
lecting warriors as he procceded. His combat strength be- 
came so great that he harrassed many non-*uslim settlements 


for slaves, which action earned for him the worse renutation 


pal PO am 


1. Nirk-Greene, 1958, p.142; ‘History of Lands Katseéena!, 
on ? . ? e £ ? <3 t J a wa * 
Yola Notable Families; Lando Katsenca consistently main- 
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2. There was a deliberate attempt, chiefly fostered by 4u- 
beiru and the Yola diplomats, to present the fight 
ageinst Hayatu as a fight against the spread of a poli- 
tically disruptive sect. Cf. liizon, 'Les Royaumes Foulbés} 
pp.» 358-59, for an account based on Yola viewpoint; 
Cardaire, pp.68-69, '... Ayatu avait positivement le 
diable au corps. Ecarts, par la force de lois, de la 
succession de son pére, il passa le plus clair de sa 
vie 4 monter des intrigues pour se tailler un Empire...' 
(account based on Ngaundéré point of view). 
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among the tribes and alienated any fecling of sympathy for 
him ten years later when the Europeans put him on the runs 
Some towns like Poka and Wudda which had for a long time 
repelled Muslim attacks were razed to the ground and their 
men either incorporated into Zubeiru'ts army or added to 
the tribute to Sokoto.+ 

42ubeiru had timed his journey to arrive at Marua 
towards the end of the rainy season and the beginning of 
the harvest, so that there would be enough food and suf- 
ficient water for the large force he was expecting to as~ 
semble, At Marua he met Lamdo Sali and discussed the stra- 
tegy to be adopted concerning the war against Hayatu, be- 
fore leaving for Bogo, some eight miles from Balda.* Bogo 
was virtually empty; all the able bodied men had abandoned 
the town together with Hamman Tukur, whom Hayatu had instal- 
led there as his representative after Lamdo Garei, despairing 
of aid from Yola, had abdicated under pressure fron Hayatu. 
Zubeiru made Bogo his war camp and recalled Garei who was 
then steying at a nearby village, Mandin on the river Cho- 
Kola. Troops from the various districts outside the route 
Zubeiru had followed started arriving. It is estimated that 
there were at least forty different divisions numbering over 
10,000 men. The generally low contour and savanna vegeta 


tion of the region afforded the commanders ample ground for 
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1. Hast, pell5; Strumpel, pp.40-42, 
eo. Informants le and 14, Marva and Bogo. 
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exercising their troops and for impressing upon Hayatu the 
superiority of their power so that he could be induced to 
surrender without resort to war, 

But the absolute conviction of each side about 
the rightness of its cause made war inevitable. Hayatu 
had fewer fighters, but they were more united, and Hayatu 
constantly encouraged them saying that the war between him- 
self and Zubeiru had been foretold, that victory had been 
assured to him just as with Uthman at Gudu when Yunfa tried 
to destroy Uthman's community .~ Zubeiru proceeded with his 
war plans, A committee for prosecuting the war was set up 
in which the governors of Marua, Mindif, Gudu, Bogo, Mubi 
and close associates from Yola playod an active part. The 
clouds of war hung precariously over Bogo-Balda and by the 
end of the Harmattan season of 1892-943 all was set for the 
final showdown «© 

Two days befofe the battle, that is, on a Wednesday, 
Zubeiru summoned the committee for war to listen to the 
final plans, Lando Katsena insisted that he should be given 
another chance to go and ask Hayatu to submit. This was 


granted to reassure those who like the Lamdo were afraid to 
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Ll, A renarkable part of Hayatu'ts diplomacy consisted in 
constantly referring to the 'Uthman legend', his miracles, 
works, and prophecies, all of which had a special appeal 
throughout the length and breadth of the Sokoto empire. 


e. The Harmattan season usually lasts from December to 
February. See Maistre, 1895, p.c48. He was in Yola from 
29th January to 4th February. He found that Zubeiru and 
all the important personalities had gone to war in Marua. 
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fight Lest they spill the blood of Uthman's family, and also 
to demonstrate that the fault was not with Zubeiru. This 
last minute bic to avert war failed. Zubeiru took the 
failure of Lamdo Katsena's mission as a declaration of war, 
and as it happened, that very night Lamdo Katsena's prayers 
were granted and he dicd.* This was a big blow to Zubeiru's 
camp: many felt touched by this sceningly mysterious event, 
and as was usual many saw in it divine intervention in fa- 
vour of Zubeiru's opponent .* 

aubeiru could not afford to ignore the influence 
the death of Lamdo Katsena had on his camp. He therefore 
arrangcd with Lamdo Sali of Marva to withdraw his forces, 
which formed the largest division, from the actual fighting. 
They were to go by a roundabout route, and during the 
fighting occupy Balda, so that should Hayatu's troops win 
the field, the Marua army might attack them when returning 


3 


exhausted to Balda. sarly at dawn on Friday both sides 
meticulously performed the ablutions and said their prayers. 
Balda was very well protected on the eastern side by the 


Balda mountain, and Hayatu's strategy was to keep as close 


Arcee 
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Le East, p.ll5; Kirk-Gresne, 1958, p.l4e. 


2. All efforts to go behind the straightforward explana- 
tion that the cause of his death was 'God's will', met 
with failure. There was no suggestion of suicide or 
heart failure from even those who at least for psycho- 
Logical reasons should have attributed the death to na~ 
tural rather than supernatural causes. This is however 
not entirely surprising (see above, p. 86, nel.) 


3. Hast, p.115; Strumpel, p.40. 
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to the mountains as possible so that one of his flanks and 
the rear would be protccted against his enemics. At the 
foot of the mountains, towards the direction of Bogo from 
where Zubveiru's forces were to advance, lay an open flat 
ficild ideally suited for cavalry warfare. Hayatu planned 
to allow 4Gubciru's forces advanco until they reached this 
region. 

Although Hayatu's nen were fewer, moralc in his 
canp was quite high and they were strengthened by the feel- 
ing that they were fighting not only for Hayatu's sake, but 
for their very existence as a Community. Balda was complc- 
tely evacuated; all the women, old men and children were 
taken up to the mountains from where they watched and cheered 


their fighters.+ 


The opportunity which the mountain afforded 
for long range viewing was of great advantage to Hayatu. 
From there scouts were able to see 4ubeiru's troop nove- 
ments at greater distances than Zubciru's men could sce 
Hayatu's. Besides, secrecy was hard to maintain on Zubei-~ 
ru's side, because, though the resvonse to arms against 
Hayatu had been answered to show that their loyaltics were 
still with the Sultan, many nevertheless in their private 


conviction felt that war against the 'blood of Uthman!' was 
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1. It is the same sort of chanting that is heard during 
joyous accasions @.@. at marriages, births or a 
Muslim festival. 


37 
Wrong. 

Thus for instance, before the fighting Hayatu had 
been informed that Zubeiru's orders were to arrest hin. 
His troop formation in the ficld was thorefore simple. 
There was a heavy concentration of Hayatu's best fighters 
around his person forming a virtually impregnable barrier 
round him. Hayatu rode on his white horse bearing no 
weapons except a shield. The picture of the line-up of 
Hayatu's forces would be like a shallow trough apparently 
to make it difficult for Zubeiru's men to break through 
and arrest ‘* Hayatu without sustaining heavy casualties. 
The plan on Zubeiru's side was that the attack was to be 
launched in two stages, One division consisting mainly 
of the northern districts was to attack first, and soon 
after, this was to be reinforced by another division mainly 
consisting of troops from the soutnern districts.* The 
advance force was to be led by the Mindif cavalry . The 
troops left the camp and advanced towards Balda,. 

The fighting commenced after the mid-day prayers 
at about 2 pam. A recorded eye witness account describes 


the battle as follows: 
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1, Informants 13 and 14, Bogo, Balda,. 


ee Hast, pell5; Strumpel, p.40. These two divisions plus 
the Marua army constituted the three sections referred 
to in the sources. Strumpel's suggestion that archers 
and shield men precegded men with guns was not confirmed, 
though the possibility of some men using guns obtained 
from Rabeh cannot be ruled out. 
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When the two armies were et close distance, 
Hayatu made one of his horsenen gallov in front of 
Lanido Subeiru's army holding a grass pot-cover 
(mbedu), and then threw it down in order to 
frighten them with his spells. Thereupon the 
Mindif cavalry charged down on this man, but 

he did not wait after throwing down the pot-cover, 
and the men of Mindif pursued him until they ar- 
rived in front of Hayatu. «at this the men of 
Balda leapt forward with one accord, fell upon 
the men of Mindif and drove them back till they 
cane and rushed in amongst the Yola contingent, 
whereupon the Yola men turned and took to their 
heels. The men of Balda came up and went after 
them, and thus there was no fighting at all, 
nothing but a disastrous route. Hayatu followed 
behind, and his men went on Killing the people 
throughout the night ., 


It was a brief war; and it was brief only because 
Hayatu had an understanding with Lamdo Mindif that his 
people would not fight on the battle field.© The effect 
of the unexpected retreat of the Mindif cavalry, which con- 
stituted the largest single unit and was thought to be the 


strongest, brought disaster and spread confusion among 
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1. fast, pp.ll5-17. 


2, The tradition recorded in 2.M.tast does not make this 
point: But my informants at Yola, Balda, Bogo and Marua 
unanimously agree that there cxisted an understanding 
between Hayatu and Lamdo Mindif. They support this view 
by stating that Hayatu's forces did not kill the Mindif 
nen, The omission of this point which other traditions 
emphasise (e.g. Cardaire, pp.68-69) is surprising for a 
tradition which carries nany of the Yola bias, e.g. the 
minstrel's praise-song for Zubciru, p.1l17, and the error 
that when Hayatu wanted to leave Rabeh, he entered con- 
munications with the Chief of Baghirmi, p.117, instead 
of Jibrilia of Burmi near Gombe, a neighbouring enirate 
of the Sokoto empire. Lethem and Tomlinson, Vol.I, p.70; 
for a fulleraccount, sec J.E. Lavers, 1967, pp.16-40. 

A possible explanation could be found in the fact that 
whereas the tradition in R.M. wast unequivocally regards 
the pot-cover as a spell, the majority of those whose ace 
counts postulate a collusion between Hayatu and Lamdo 
Mindif regard the pot-cover as nothing but the sign for 
the Mindif cavalry to begin action as planned with 
Hayatu. 


A 


989 
Zubciru's forces. Aubeiru did not himself go out to the 
battle field but roemainsd at Bogs so that his forces were 
very much under their district governors and lacked a cen- 
tral commonder. With the collapse of Zubeiru's first di- 
vision, Hayatu took the initiative. Many of Zubeiru'ts 


side déserted or becane mere spectators as the troops from 


@ 


Yola and its neighbourhood battled it out with Heyatu's 
nen. This accounts for the heavy losses among the Yola men. 
Their casueltics included over sixtucn leading figures in- 
Cluaging malam Aliyu the populer extrovert, younger brother 
of ZGubciru, and Magaji Yakubu.t Meanwhile, Lando Sali's 
forcas had occupied Balda and taken possession of all those 
whos wore 1lcft behind and their property, and were heading 
for Bogo aftcr heving probably set the town on fire.© 
When this news reached Hayatu, he imicdiately called off 
the pursuit of the Yola troops and reversed towards Balda, 
But he missed the Marua nen who had talkfen another route 
a2ubeiru was very shaken by tne outcome of the 


battle, though consoled by the fact that the Marua men had 
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1. Bast, p.117; Lenoigne, p.149; Strumpel, p.40; Kirk-Greene, 
1958) pp.l42-44. 

Oo. Strumpel, p.41; East, p.117; Lemoigne, p.139, but this 
is strongly denied at Balda. No one could recall that 
Balada was burnt. The reason advanced is that Hayatu did 
not abandon Balda to nest Rabeh immediately after the 
battle but stayed there for at least ten months with all 
als family including his new bride, Rabeh's daughter, 
Hawua. Whercas this is not denicd (Struupel, Dei De ae 
was also possible that tvenporary tents were erected 
while the reconstruction from the incondiary went on a 
pace. 
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executed their assignment faithfully. The occupation of 
Balda seems to have been given a significance beyond pro- 
portion by skilful minstrels, and many in Yola believed 
that Zubeiru razed Balda to the ground, so that Hayatu, 
finding that he had no longer any home, proceeded with a 
handful of his supporters to join Rabeh in Baghirni.+ 
However, it was Hayatu Zubeiru wanted, not his property. 

He did not regard Hayatu's victory as the end of the affair. 
He was determined to go himself with the surviving Yola men 
and the Marua forces to arrest Hayatu. But the Yola men 
had become frightened at their losses and together with 
Lamdo Sali brought pressure to bear on Zubeiru to leave 
everything to God end return to Yola. 

The battle had turned out as Hayatu, or as he 
claimed, his ancestors, predicted, but the prospects there- 
after for his movement were perhaps not as bright as he 
would have wished. Although Zubeiru had lost the battle 
and Mahdists all over the Sokoto empire were rejoicing, Ha- 
yatu had been shown that for his movement to grow in any of 
the emirates of the Sokoto empire he had to start from Sow 
koto itself, Though many sympathised with his efforts on 
religious grounds, yet the feeling that he should submit to 
the established rulers and withdraw his allegiance from a 
foreign power was equally very strong, 
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When Rabeh heard of Hayatu's victory over Zubeiru 
he Sane messages of congratulation and invited Hayatu to 
neet him at Mandjaffa in Baghirmi.+ Rabeh was at this time 
contemplating a push to the north, through Vadeail to BoFnu, 
after obtaining substantial reinforcement of ammunition 
through the attack and massacre of the French mission under 
Crampel.* Rabeh saw in Hayatu a suitable ally to realize -7 
his ambitions, Besides both of them had many things in con- 
non; both were at least sympathisers of the Mahdi's cause; 
they were intent on creating a Mahdist state? and both ace 
cepted the efficacy of war, even against Muslim states, as 
anmeans to this obgjcctive. Rabch and Hayatu entered into 
an alliance in which Hayatu was to bring immediate material 
and spiritual assistance to Rabeh in his march to Bornu 
and later Rabeh was to aid him to conquer the Sokoto empire. 
The popular phrase in Raben's camp was ‘conquer Bornu then 
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comes Kano', AS an assurance of his good faith, Rabeh gave 
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lL. Informant 15 and 14, Bogo, Balda. The initiative to 
form an alliance is said to have come from Rabeh. See 
Gentil, p.c49, though his account puts the initiative 
after the conquest of Bornu. 


ee Gentil, 1902, pp.75, 234-48; Hanotgéa et Martineau, 
pp 4438-54; Urvoy, ppele?7-30. For one of the most autho- 
ritative sources for the movement of Rabeh from Sudan to 
Bornu, sve CO 537/11 Africa No.2 'A short history of Rabih 
Zubeir' (secret) By Willian Evorrot, 19.12.1899. The re- 
cord was compiled from official correspondence on Rabeh 
in the FO 101 series (correspondence of the British 
Consul at Tripoli). 


3. Sec above, pe 380 nn. 1 for Rabeh's ambiguous attitude 
towards Mahdisn, 


4, Frocmantle, JAS,1911-12, p.64; soe also A.D. Babikir, 


Likmpire de Rabeh, Paris, 1950, pp.63-64; Lethen and 
Tonlinson, Vol.I, p.69. 
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his daughter, Hauwa, in marriage to Hayatu. The first suc- 
cess of the alliance was the conquest of Bornu in October 
18943 with Rabeh becoming its rulér after inflicting a 
crushing defuat on Mai Hashin.+ Barly in 1894 Hayatu left 
Balda for Dikowa, the new capital of Bornu ,2ccompanicd by 
2 majority of his men to become officially the Iman of the 
Mahdist state. 

This did not mean that Mehdisn in Adamawa had been 
uprooted. The principal actor had transferred his base 
out of Adanewea territory but he had not given up his anbi- 
tion for the Sokoto ompirc. 4ubciru and many of the rulers 
in the Sokoto empire were not sure of what his next move 
would bo. It is truce the Sokoto potentatss avoided getting 
mixed up actively with the Hayatu affair, but for many 
ordinary folk Hayatu had bccome a legondary figuro., The 
war had vindicated what he had bcen saying, that prophecy 
was on his side,that should 4ubciru war against him, he 


would be the victor over Zubciru's forces, Although at Bornu 
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L, Gontil, po.235—-38; Alis, 1894, p.489 reports of the ar- 
rival of messengers from Lando Bindir on September 15th, 
reporting thit Rabeh had passed by on his way to conquer 
Bornu. W.K.R. dallam, 'Rebch the tyrant of Bornu!, Nigeria 
Magazine, No.86, 1965, po.1o7~74; i.D. Biver, "'Rabih 

Ton Fadiullah! ~ The Autogravh of a Despot", Nigcria, No. 
68, 1961, pp.83~88 discusses the date of Rabch'Ts Invasion 
of Bornu. It appears that a conbination of Bivar and 
Mizon's account strongly recommends October as the month 
of the invasion. 


2. MS by Yusuf Babikir, Kadcap Box 38, item 10, (NAK). A 
bricf history of what happencd between the writer and Ha- 
yatu on the one hand, and Rabech on the other hand upto 
the death of Hayatu. Cf. Gentil, p.249 for a bricf des- 
cription of Hayatu in Bornu: ‘un personage trés sympathi- 
que, une sorte de redresscur de torts. Trés picux, il 
stéteit Elevé avec yohénence contre les crimes', 
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his role és Inam gave hin a sceondary place in political 
natters, Hayatu'ls victory over Zubceliru's overwhelningly 
largc forccs had marked out Hayatu as an important slonent 
in the politics of the eastern cmiretes and Bornu. His 
eiabition to carve out an empire under his rule could °“ not 
be telon lightly as long as he commanded support in Adanawa, 
While the danger this posed to Zubsiruls regime 
cannot be underestinated, the full impact of Hayatu's movc- 
nent was very much concentrated only on the northern dis- 
tricts with the rich southern districts like Garuc, Ngaunde- 
re, Tibati and Banyo being largely unaffected. Also the 
fact that it ceased to be an Adonawa-besed movencnt re- 
licved much of the political pressure on Adamawa. Mahdisn 
in .damawa took a new form where the individual mattocred 
nore than the movement. Zubciru probably fclt thet indi- 
vidual adhorence to Mahdism did not conflict seriously with 
established authority, and so there was no attenpt as a 
matter of policy to lead a witch hunt campaign against 


au 


Mahdists. Tndecd as onc of his Letters to the Sultan of So- 


koto (1901) indicated, Zubciru becene himsclf a convert to 


ot tactician 
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1. This would account for why in later ycars when new 
leadership was provided to the Mahdist novement by 
Hayatu's Son, Saidu, the response in Adamawa was anongst 
the highest in the entire Sokoto empire. Cf. Lethen and 
Tomlinson, p.69. It is also evident fromthe corre Spon- 
ss ae SNP 17/1 Mahdisn 1915~.24 (NAK); Le Grip, 1952, 
pp./-10. 
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the Mahdist doctrine, without actuslily becoming a part of 


the novenionts (Quoted below, p. 452 ), 


b) Rekewcandenmanare@. Zubeiru, Rabeh, and the R.N.O. 

The now personality to watch was Rabeh, Scarcely 
three months after the Hayatu war was over, bcoforse 4ubeiru 
even had the opportunity to organize his thoughts and take 
full stock of his losses, he was confronted by yet another 
cven More dangerous threat to his emirate. Rath.r than de- 
crease, tonsions wero steadily building un ecround hin, ‘This 
was the Suropean 'race to Yola't in the rainy scason of 1893. 
AS we have observed this led to a scrics of conflicts among 
ths British, Germans and French representatives, at Yola, 
and without Zuboiru knowing, in 1894-94 the Huropean powers 
agreed in Hurope to dismember his emirate end subject it 
to Huropean adninistration. This stato of affairs, when 
superinposed upon the Rabeh-Hayatu alliance and its ains, 


nede the political situation precarious and unstable for 
the relatively snaller authoritics in the regions. This 
was the period when the term 'effoctive occupation!’ was 
close to the lips of every colonial diplomat, end when 
'papsr protcctorates!t were expectcd to be translated into 


more concretc forms, Under Hanotaux at the French Foreign 


Ninistry and Chanbcrlain in ths British Colonial Officc, 


ee, 


tho aoecbrine of £2EECCTIi Ve. OCCUR ITION Was: Sivem Ssrcevor 
significence.- The activitieos and anubitions of the French 
on the Congso-Ched region, thit is Logone, Baghizii and Wadai, 
while of no immediate threat to the position of the British 
on the NigcreBonue regions after 18945,raisea considerable 
conesrn to the British Government in Cairo, After the cast- 
orn boundsries of the Sudan had becn settled by treaties 

with the Italian and German Governnents, thc British adminis- 
tration in Csiro was anxious to soc that the western bounda- 
ries werc cstablishcd in such a way that 'strategically 

and physically' they would scecurc the Upper Waters of the 
Nile.” As early eas 1891, two yoars befor. the race for 
Agen&wa cance to a head, the first move to forustall Fronch 
anbition on thc Upper Waters of the Nile had béen the 
question of establishing relations with Rubch. This forncd 
tae subgcet of correspondencs betwolen Sir Evelyn Baring 
(later Lord Cromur) and Salisbury, but was then dropped 

duc to uncertainty of information respecting Rebch's rea 
position.” 


But soon after Rabeh hid averrun Bornu, it was 


felt that his position there,so close to ths Niser Company's 
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i. For a goneral impression and aotailcd account of colonial 
rivalry and what they cant in terms of the liquidation 
of the sove eel o£ cas rulcrs during this period, 
sce M, eae Bard e Years of Aadvonturo ro 1858-1898, 
London, 1956, voret Lae 6-57; Hobinson and Gellaghcr, 
1961, pp.305-409, 


2. FO2/118, Wingate to Rosebery, 18.9.93 onci.1, Kitchener's 
Meno. Bc. Ol. 


D FO2/118, Wing.te tO Rosubery, 18.9.93. 
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sphcre of action, would be of intcrcst both to the Niger 
Company 2nd to those committcd to the defense of the wes- 
tern flank of dinglo-Egyptian Sudan, The Cairo Governnent 
apparently could not afford further delay. Both Lord 
Kitehencr and Major Wingate, Director of the Intelligcnce 
Departnent, Cairo, set themselves hard at work for what 
they thought was a race to Rabch. In September 1893, 
Kitchener, recalling past cfforts to cone to terms with 
Rabeh, strongly urged Salisbury to take prompt measures for 
entcoring into relations with Rabch preforably through H.M. 
Commissioner for the Oil Rivers Protectorate. The motive 
pehind their action was the fear that if this was not done, 
Rabeh would be induced to coms to some arrangements with 
the French in a sense detrimental to British intcrest, 

This new clencnt injected more stcam into the al- 
ready over-heated political jockeying for positions ‘of do- 
tiinance or exclusive rights in Adamawe ond the neighbouring 
States to the east, There were in all, therefore, the Fulani 
rulers of Adamawa under the canopy of Lamido Zubeiru at Yola, 
Britain represented by the Niger Company and the Cairo 
Governnent, France, Germany, and the Mahdist allience of 
Rabeh and Hayatu. What increased the instability of the 
region was thet the powers feared cach other, since each 


of the contestants was unccrtain of the plans of the other. 
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le FO2/118, Wingate to Rosebery, 18.9.93. 
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What all of then scomcd not to hive doubted was that 
fighting was inevitable. Britain and Gornany were aware 
that elthough crrangenecnts betweson thensclves had given 
them special claims in Adanawa, their various plans, as 
far as the local people were concerned, were nothing but 
‘paper rights', The practical application of their Agrce- 
nents would be further endangored if Zubciru should submit 
to tho RabcheHayatu alliance. It appearcdad he was in no 
position to be hostile to Rabeh, hough there is no cvidence 
that Zubeiru entered any formal agreement with Rabeh, the 
first mission Rabeh sent to Zubeiru was a success. Rabeh 
sent a delegction to Zubeiru secking to open up communica 
tion and trade with Adenawa. dZubciru received the mission 
and | | 2 

favourably/on its return ho sent presents to Rabeh.~ This 
gesture so soon after the conquest of Bornu in a way reas- 
sured wubeiru that Rabeh recognized his soverclenty over 
Adanawa and wished to maintain fricndly intercourse with 
Hime 

Apparently to avoid sushing Rabehn into alliances 
hostile to the Oompany, its officials began moves to enter 
an alliance with Rabch. This would put the Company in a po- 


Sition, to use him not only to over-awe the castern emirates, 
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1. This is evident from the reports of the 'Messengcers to 
Rabch! (FO2/118) and the preparations in #rance to send 
nilitary expeditions to occupy the Lake Chad region cs- 
pecially from 18943 (Hanotaux ct Martincau pp.448-59 , 
481-86; also FO 27/3401 RNC to FO 26.8.96, conplaining 
anong other thinss that a Trench cxpoedition to the Chad 
through Adeamawa offercd 300 rifles and cartridges to the 
Euir of Yola to guarantes frcoe passage of the expedition. 


2. FO 2/118 RNC. to FO 6.11.94, 
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but also to make hin the instrument with whicn to further 
the disintegration of the Sokoto empire, and later turn and 
out him in his proper place, Raboh's trading agents to 
the Benuc districts brought Raboh near cnough to the Conpany; 
but it was not long before the agents realized how impossible 
it was to obtain their much ncedea powdcr from the Company. 
At the samc tinc another opportunity of approaching Rabeh 
without itself bearing the responsibility and expenses was 
afforded to the Company by tho Intelligence Division, Cairo, 
which was determined to sparc no offorts to secure Rabeh's 
cooperction for its anbitions on the western frontiers of 
the Sudan, 

Following letters from Wingate, Salisbury requested 
Goldic, woo in turn instructcd Flint, the Company's Agent 
General on the Niger, to facilitate the journey of sone 
messengers to Rabeh fron Cairo with the Company's transport 
as far as Yola and then by land to Dikowa, Rebeh's capital. 

In Cuiro Major Vingatc had procured the intcerven- 
tion of 4ubcir Pasha, foster father of Rabch, with whom he 
had lived for several years in Southern Sudan. He was ine 
duced to writc letters, and send mossengers to deliver the 


letters to Rabeh, 2 After a long journey, through Liverpool, 
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Le FO 60/497 RN.C to FO 21.8.95. Goldic thought this was 
feasible because Rabeh did not possess ‘a sufficient 
organization or religious prestige to enable him to 
found a similar authority over such vast regions’, 


2. FO 2/118 (Messengers to Rabeh) 1894-96, Wingate to 
Anderson, 26.11.93, enc s. letters to Rabeh., 


a7 
Sngland, the lower Niger and the Bonuc, the party of four 
Arabs arrived ot Yoln. 
Just as with varlicr messcengurs ta Rabe 
“#abciru welconed and extended thom his hospitality end made 
adequate preparation of horses and guides for thoir depar~ 
ture en route to Dikows. However when their connections 
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with the Company became known to Zubciru, he withdrew the 


horses and guides and dctaincd them at Yule ostensibly to 


1 After sore 


learn Sore about the nature of their mission. 

nonths,s the Messengers were allowea to. go on condition 

that they did not procccd through Adanawa territory, The 

district governors were put on the alert and so the mes- 

sengcrs trevelled south to Ibi from where the Company pro- 

vided them with uscorts through Beauchi and Kano to Dikowa.* 
The expericnes was like another red light to 4ubei- 


rue He Saw in the Company's flirtation with Rabch ¢ 


i 


preludc to an alliance ascinst Fulani hegemony. His suspi- 
Gion agzinst them became unrelenting ond it is possible that 
he saw the subnission of the Mai of Mandara to Rabeh and 


the reported campaigns of Rabeh against Zinder with the ob- 


jcet of rerecninge Sokoto 5? as the boginning of such a plot. 
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1. FO 2/118 (Messengurs to Rabch) 1893-96, Vingrte to Andcer- 
Son, 26.11.93, encls. letters to Rabeh. Mosuly to Ander- 
SOL» 6.11.94. 


2, FO 60/497 R.N.C to FO 21.8.95. The Somoany regretted not 
replying carlicr on the position of the nessengers to Ra- 
beh. It charged the British Government £$661.19.5d for cx- 
penses on the mossengors, Rabek refused any form of fricnd- 
ship with the British 'as a matter of providence'. Cf. FO 


5. FO 2/118 H.N.C. to FO 11.4.96 encl, ‘Account of Sherif 
Hassan'; R.N.C. to FO 31.10.95 with roport of Rabch's 
further progress to the south and west of Dikowa, 
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He coulda not be esnvincced otherwise thin thet the vroesence 


a 


of the Company in Adamawa was a Trojan Horse. Subsiru do- 


cLlded to act fast before the British request for an 2lliance 
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with Rabsh nateri¢.lizoa, He tosk very strong ucasures 
agninst the Company. In a memorandum on the subject of its 
trade in idanawa Goldic put the onus on the Mizon expidi- 
tion, but the nessage was clear: 


In consequence of the hostilities of 

the Srvir ae 2G about by Mizon's 

action, the Gompeny in 1896 found it ne- 
ccssary vo practically abandon their large 
trods in Yols, where it was no longer safe 

to leave larges stocks of goods. <A coloursd 
agent 18 still maintained in a house at 

Yols to keep the British flag flying, and 

to collect and trensnit the news brought 

Li Por VerLous dircetLine: by the Coipany'! 
ScoutSees. White officials continuc to pay 
frcoqucnt visits to Yola in order tx ae racer 
Lations with th. Brmnir, but the lattcr bittorly 
conplains of the British flag civic. there, and 
asserts that his Treaties with the Company arc 
only.of 2. camnercial charccber, and thot they 
ought to pay him taxes, He makes 2 great pase 
DaaG. SY CEG’ plVess Of -cruallLery Wale Tagen 
presonted. to Hine, 
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Lt this tine the use of force against Yola was gantemplsted, 
put the Comoany's hancs wore full of gpraver challenges in 
Nups and the Yoruba state :f Tlorin as voll as the so called 
fPoCe. “Ce Bore’ or “le ceantlit du boucle du. rigor’ aecanst 


Fronch ambitions in the rc@ion, 
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Le FO°405/285 R.N.C. to FO 25.9.99 enc. in No.76 'Meno. 
on Loss of Trade in Adanewa't. 
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aftcr Wupe anc Llorin, there was hardly any doubt 
that fores would continue to be ciployed in the other oni- 
cates to impose British adninistretion. Thus in September 
1897 the Company wished to switch its forccs fron the Niger 
to the Benus. It inforned seclisbury that it considercd 
its position at Yols2 to be vory unsatisfactory and was con- 
sidcring a military operation of the sane character though 
not quite of the sane importance as those which it carricd 


ageinst the Emirs of Ilorin and Nupe.* 


What aggravated the 
Situation was that after the Company's invasion of Nuve and 
Tlorin, it bccane Widely known that the Duropcans were not 
in tho umirates simoly to trade but also to sct up their 

own administration over end above the traditional authori- 
tics, The failure of the Yallaco mission to Sokoto in 1897 
is indicative of the fcvling that the Company's action in 
converting itself from a trading concern to a nilitary power 
through the invasion of Nups and Tlorin was viewcd with ree 
2 


sentment, and was wnolly unacceptable to the Sultan. The 


Sultan had made this known to the Company, hence the sudden 


advice that the Boreign Offices should not cestszblish an 


enbassy with a psrmanent British Rosident at wJurno until the 


G 


Conpany had had enough tine to allay the fcars of the Sultan 


over its action in Bida and Dorin” Tho Gompany was however 
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Ll. FO 83/1534 R.N.C to Salisbury, 30.9.97. 
2. FO 83/1539 R.N.C to Salisbury, 14,12.97. 
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sure that ‘after the display of British forct at Bida and 
Jlorin, the Sultan could not induce the Fulani to face the 
Conpany's artillery! The Sultan indced did not declare 
war egainst the Company but that sane year he vented his 
anger in a different way. In a bricr® but poignant circular 
to all the Emirs, the Sultan wrote: 

You have seen what the Company has done 

to Bida and Ilorin - ny territorics. 

You are not to allow the Company to re- 


main in any part of the country over 
which you have jurisdiction... 


The gravity of the situation, and the personal 

interest tekcn by Chamberlain, the Colonial Secrotary, 
did not lead to even an attempt to relax the cxisting ten- 
sions botwocn the Muslin rulers and the Company, Chanber- 
lain&’ main concern was with the British tax payers who 
must ultimately bear the expenses of the wars. The Colo- 

1 Scorotary while sanctioning an arms and troops build~ 
up in NWigoria, by suggesting wheat would be in effect 'a 
suell West sfrican Arny', 3 refused to put such a force 
under the command of the Company. Nor did he considcr it 
politic to allow the Company to prosecute the war against 
the French and all those opposed to its rule single handed 
and subnit the bill to H.M. Government, Chanberlain and 


4 


Goldie were two individuals who hardly saw uye to eye as to 
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1. FO 84/1539 R.N.C to Salisbury, 14.12.97. 
2. Quoted in Kirk-Greene, 1958, p.49, 
3ePerhan, Vol.I, pp.632 ff.3; Flint, pp.274-83, 
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the linitations of cach others powers, The result was that 
the tonsions betwen then spocdced up consultations between 
Chanbsrlrin ond his colleagues at the Forcien Office and 
Trcasury on the guestion of revok ing the Conpany's Chartor.~ 
This would involve drawn out negotiations, and in tho -in- 
terval the Company suspended all its projccts of conquests, 
and so Yolea wes given a few more years to enjoy its own rule, 


and Zubeiru left to guess when the British invaders would 
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c) The Gernen invasion. 
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Thus the first blow did not come fron the British 
southern fringes 2.f the cmirate. Gcrnany's oxporicnce in 
Adanawe especially in the early 1890's had left ner in no 
doubt that the rulers of Adamawa were not prepared to stoop 
to colonial ruls unless imposed upon thom by forcsa. This 
Wee Fone root of colonialism that wierever an indigcnous ruler 
proved strong and unbscndins to the writs ana cenricés of 
the colonizers his territori¢s becane the object of an in- 
vVasion. Juring the 1890's the omphasis on sffective occupa 
tion led sturopeans to build up substantial troops armed with 
prcclsi»n weapons. 

In 1896 with the arrivel in Camcroon of Josko von 


Puttkamer os the Imperial Governor in Caneroon, the pace of 
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i. For a full discussion, cf, Flint, pp.264.94, 
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German militarism or troop build-up in Cameroon was stepped 
up. Before his arrival this was ropresented by a nuclcus 
of a police force or Polizeitruppe made up mainly of Kruboys, 
Hausa, ana Dahomians. This was however considered inadequate 
for the large scale invasion of Adancwa and so in February 
1894, the German Colonial Society again despatched von 
Stetten to revisit Idamawes and made a thorough study with 
the view of an eventual conquest of the emirate, * The re- 
sults cxpected from the mission secn to have been only on 
points of detail. Already, in Gernany, von Uechtritz and 
Dr. Passarge of the 1894 expedition to Yola and parts of 
Adamawa told their countrymen that European intrusion in 
Adamawa had made 'a war of extermination' between the Fulla 
and Huropesn civilization inevitable .? On Stettcn's return 
he strongly recommended the fornation of a colonial force 
to be the instrument to open up Adamawa., 

In June 1895, theRcichstag accccded to a proposal 
to enlarge the police force in Cameroon and strengthen its 
position with trained and wcll cquipped men on the model of 
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the corps (Schutztruppe) created in 1891 for Hast Africa. 
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1. Cf. Journal Officiel consacré au protectorat du Cameroun 
Wo.l, uars. [908, TA-IV7S CANTY pp. 41-36; 


2. Von Stetten, Bxpedition cn pays Tikar - de Barlinga 4 
Yola, TA - 61 CANY). 
4. Passarge, 189548, pp.50-54. 


4, Rudin, ppel92e-97. 
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and the flerce international struggle for the hinterlend 
of Togo, delayed active involvenent in Adamnawa whose boun- 
daries were already settled by Agrecnent. 

Since 1894 German traders had complained that owing 
to lack of cormunicstions botweocn the intorior and the coast 
through the German sphere, the bulk of trade from the inter- 
Lor went either northwards to ‘British Adeanmawa', or south- 
castwards through to the Congo, Such orientation of trade 
awey fron the Gernan coastal regions had made the German 
firm which won the Gesellschaft Sud~Kanerun (South Canercon 
Concession) in 1897 put unnecessarily great effort into 
develoning the concessions, and indced forced to combine 
its interest with the Belgian traders on the upper Congo. 

Tho year 1898 saw intensive canpaigns in Germany 
by the Colonial Socicty for the occupation of Ldanawa, to 
protect and expand Gornan trade, In anticipation of a con- 
cession for the ccononic cxoloitation of Adamawa, Wocormann, 
whose firm controlled the largest share of Caneroon's trade, 
started whipping up support for the effective occupation of 
adanawa, Ina seri¢s of articlos in the 'Kolonial Zeitung’, 
the orgon of the Colonial Society, WVourmann advocatod the 


establishment of a station et Garua on the Benue. 2 The 
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iL. Rudin, pp.291-96. 


2. Yolonial Zeitung, (Peb.-April) 1898; Fo 6/1448, 
Lascelles to Salisbury 16.4,.98, also containing news- 
paper cuttings and sunmary translations, 
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tine was felt to be particularly ripe because af rumours 
CHAv Ccheneus Aan ths position of the Niger voupany wore 

being considcrsd, 2na if the British Government took over 
dircct ccntrol, the inpcediments on passage through the 

Niger Bonue systcm would be relaxed. Garua being situated 
at the wouting point of several inport2nt trade routes would, 
it was hoped, bocome a distributing point for the district 
to the soutn of Lake Chad, 

The mid-year mecting cf the Colonial Society held 
in June 1898 at Dantzig, and attended by representatives of 
its branches from alli parts of the country appears to have 
becn a clinax te the press campaigns, It devoted a large 
part of its discussions to the problems of Adanawa in rcla- 
tion to German interest. The mcesting was opened by the Pre- 
sident of the Dantaig branch of the Sociocty, the Duke, John 
wlbrecnt, Regent ofMecklenburgh-Schwerin, -.t the end of 
the mecting the expectations of the memburs were condensed 
Lnto 2 resolution calling upon thc Chancellor of the Enpire 
ts take steps on the one hand to obtain for Geimiscn subjects 
the rights acquired under the Berlin cnd Brussels acts and 
other £grocments regarding navigation on the basins of the 
Congo and the Niger, ind on the other hand, to render Gurnan 


J 1 
rule offsctive on the northern portion of Caemcroon,. For 
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1. FO 64/1449 Viscount Gough to Selisbury, 25.6.98; 
also sane to sane, 30.6,98, reporting specially on the 
CoOurcrenceo, : 
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the litter purpose it was suggested that an oxpcdition 
under an arned government stcamcr be sent to Garua with 
agiresctions to cstablish a permancnt station from which 
governnont control coulda be exercised aver the trade of 
the interior commercial network and from which the security 
of communications with the coast coulda be assured. 


The agitetions 


Oo 


= the Colonial society bore Truly, 
and in the Autumn of 1898 ‘locrmann was officially granted 
ad. CONCSSELON for: . LGAANAWA y dcspltc strong opposi-~ 
tion in the Reichstag against the grants of such conccs- 
Sions to private Companies,? - Past experience had shown 
how futilc it was te try to fight the Migcr Company on 
questions of absolute rights of navigation on the Nigcr-e 
Bsnuc, for exarple the celebrated cases of Hocnisburg on 
the Niger and Mizon on the Benuc. Also Stotten's experience 
had shown thet the districts which were in 2 position to 
offer secrisus opposition to German anbitions we those 

ta like Banyo, Tibati and Neaunccre on account 
T) makc his concessions 
profitable, Voormann decided on two methods of approach, 
Firstly, to entcr into direct, and if possiblc, private 
arrangencnt with the Niger Volypany on natters of transit 


to ena from German Territory, end secondly, having been 


Sear PRE Speer 


ey eee 


lL. Gf, Rudin, p.l6O. It ied to rumours, lat 
there wore plans t. partition Canecroon a 
of it would be given to Wocrmann, 


2. Von Stetten, axpedition cn pays Tikar ~ de Balinga 4 
Yola, dbs — 61. 


er Genicd, that 
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convertcea te the side of thoss advocating militcry astion, 
to invede the sauthorn districts of cdamawa in such a way 


thet they would aftorwards offer no opposition to Gorman 


In November 1898 Yourmann caporoached Gount Castell, 
British zrb2assador in Berlin, about securing Britisn aid to 
carry out nis plans to for: 2 company to cxbloit his con 
cessions. Count Castell give hin his wnholc-hearted support 


and in a letter to the Forcign Office Castell express wd how 


anxious he was to sccure for voornann's schone 'large 
cordiality'.? He said that the Imperial Governnent would 
be obliged if H.M. Government would use its influcnes with 
the Niger Company on behalf of Wocrnmann's enterprise which 
according to him was designed for ‘the further and rapid 
development of unopened districts in NorthemCancroon toa 
tae benefit of both German and English tradc', 

—Lreedy arns worc being bought and the necessury 
beaurocratic form.lities taken for the invcsion of Adanmawa; 
so Jocrmeann was very much in a hurry to scttle whatever 
thers was to be settled in Zurope with nininum cclay. With-- 
ting for a roply fron the British Forcign Office, 
Joornann visited Goldie in London, on a private basis, to 
Sco what the Cormoany could offer him. Various sugecstions 


were nade but without much cnthusiasn on the part of Goldic, 


1. FO 64/1454, Gastcll to FO 28.11,98; also FO to R.N.C. 
8,12.98. 
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Sincs Goldie was ther uncertain about the futurc roic of 
the Conpany after the impending revocation of its Charter, 
The inportint point was that Goldic folt he could not cone 
mit the Company though as sn individual he was willing at 
any tiie GO SaVise "os. enicus cupiac as to tho best meviod 
of procedure for harnonious action',+ woormann however 
could not afford to wait indéfinitely until the Company's 
future had become certain beyond dowst, He gave up further 
negotiations, and relied soléely on rilitary invasion of 
sdenawe from the south, 

The dry scason was alrecdy three months old, and 
the time was opportune for such an opsration, In Deconber 
1898 the Iriperial governor in Canoroon JeSko von Puttkoanmnmer 
received his awaited instructions to ssnd an expedition to 
VCecupy idanawa.& By 2 January 1899 all was rexdy 1. the 
coast for the texpedition-Woutc-—Ldanawe! to set out under 


captain von Kanptg, Fron Douala, von Kanptz tbgether with 


a section of the Schutztruppe cmbarked on the steamer ‘saline ' 
Wocrmoann' for Kribi and Yaound$ which wes then commanded by 


bicutenant Hans Don rinik.? It wat probably the first tine 


— 
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1. FO 64/1462, Goldie to FO 9.12.98 


ev ‘the officio. tostouction to) puniLsn. the chit oF Neil 
a relentless slave hunter' esnesalead the res ae SCODS <OL 
the expedition. (Cf. L. Joos, 'Notc sur le aité entre 
L' Allemagne st le Lanidat de Tibati, mtu. oo Nos.55-54, 
1956, po.lsd--19, pia 

Se The main source for the Gerriam invesion of southern aenekarate 
wa is two reports by the leader of the Ep od Gi Cl. Lons, Von 
Pee to Puttkaner. 'L'Expodition Vouté-idarowa ele 
204.993 TA~33 and oxpedi tion “bate, Toa>. Dat cr the 
reports were editcd end published in the Deutsches Kolon 
nialblatt', 1899-1900. Sce also Mohanadou, L964, pp.94-115 
Tor suzmmariis of the reports. 
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thet sucn a large force haa bela brougnat together from 
all over the colony, and so it was considered nucessury 
to devote at lcast a week for training the men in their 
new colums. 

When the cntire force left Yaounde, it consisted 
of about 350 soldiers divided ints four columns, commanded 
by Pirst Licutenants Nolte, von Armin, Buddeberg and Hans 
Doninik resvectively, and with cight other German officurs. 
There were in adaiticn six hundred and twenty-one nitive 
portsrs, one huncred and fifty boys, cooks and wives of the 
Soldicrs under the ovir-all surveillence of Chi:f Sergent 
Jonezyk assistcd by seventcen nen armed with M.71 carbincs,. 
To distinguish the porters fron the soldiors, porters had 
read bands on their heads. The troops advanced north in two 
separate and sutononous sections so as to Facilitate novee 
nent, and thoir first objective was to converge and sct up 
advance bases south of the Muslin Gistricts at Neilla and 
then ct Yoko. 

On 14 January 1899, the Gorman troops cntered Negilla 
and attackcd 1t while the inhabitants were preoccupied with 
mourning their Chi-f who hed dicd three days bpefofe, Though 
much disspirited by this event and recent losscs in a war 
against the Voute, the Ngilla war leader organized 2a resis- 
tance force in an attempt to drive out the enemy. Fron a 
nunber of houses arrows,spears and nissiles were aimed at 


the German Troops. The noisc, the panic ane confusion 


ALT 


maaeg nany of the inhabitconts to flee to the bush. As the 
casualtics on the Geran side incrented, orders were given 
for the town to be burnt, while the Gernan rifles asserted 
their suporiority over the indegsnous wormons. Altnough 
they did not find the chicof's ivory treasury, thc booty 
that was taken was venomous ~— twelve clophant tusks, fiftecn 
and 
horses, more than seven hundred young cows -/this contri- 
buted such te the rapidity of thoir movement since all the 
suropean then rsdo on horses and there wers more porters. 
With the fall of Ngilla, Yoko was the next target, but on 


rrivel there on 28 Janusry ven EKanptz found tht town vir- 


tually descrted since its Fulani chicf, a vassel of the dis- 
trict of Tibati, was away on a battle against the Tiker. 
(WS SUSbS. of arioirs. was porticulariy Faysureole 


to the scaencs sf von Kanptz. He abandoned his carlicr 


On 
wt 


plans of first attacking Yoko anc decided to send Lisutenent 


4 
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Dominik to AG; TUL) -Specd. towards Pi pati. 2bselst 

end to take cdventage of a surnrise attack on Tibati ata 
tine when at least a part of its army was away on campaign. 
He renained at Yoko to consolidate ths German position in 
the region. However, two days before Dominik reached Ti- 
bati, the district governor at Tibati,Lando Muhammad, had 


roecived the news of German ravages further south. 


L. von Kanptz, “Report (1899). 
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But the resistance the young governor could afford 
was heavily affected by both the military and political 
situation in Tibati., Part of the Tibati army was away in 
eer On canpaigns.* For some tine since the installation 
of Lando Muharmad, he had steadily lost the support of the 
purely Fulani elenents in Tibati, and the magnates under 
one pretext or the other withdrew with their following of 
able bodied men to the neighbouring districts of Tingere, 
Ngaundere and Banyo. One exnlanation of the withdrawal 
is attributed to the prohibition aGubeiru imposed on Muslins 
and traders going to Tibati when it becane clear that 
the young Gistrict governor would neither core to Yola to 
have his appointment confirmed nor send the annual tribute.* 
Also he is said to have relied more on the non-Fulani coun- 
Gillors and this evoked much resentnent anongs the Fulani. 

In such a situation, Lando Muhammad scened to have 
lost confidence in his ability to overcome the Gernans in 
conbat even before they arrivec. On account of his diffi- 
cultics with Yola and the neighbouring Fulani districts, 
he could not approach then for a common effort against the 


3 ' 


lespite the knowledge of their opposition to suropeaen 


enonics 


rule made known through circular letters fron Zubeiru to 


1. von Kanptz, Report (1899). 
2. von Stetten, 1895; Mohamadou, 1964, p.85. 


4. This is evident from von Kanptz's reports (1899-1900), 
This woula have been expected following the circular 
letter of the Sultan of Sokoto in 1897 (see above, palQ2). 
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districts could be persuaded to send troops, there was 
hardly cnough tine left before the invaders appeared, 
For a while it was not certain what the Gorman 


motives wers, wother they were to impose German rule or 


Lando Muncmmad decided on evacuating all cattle 
and valuable property from Tibati to Sanserni, a war camp 
to tho west of Tibati with very strong defcnees, He sta- 
tioned some of his troops at various parts of the route to 
Tibati to defend the town at all costs, while he left for 
sanserni with another detachnent under his personal command. 
The invading force left Yoko on 5 March guided by two Hausa 
1en who h.d joined the Germans at Njilia.t After five days 
of forced narches on which the porters bore the brunt of 
the hardship, the enemy encountcred the Tibati forces on 
the outskirts of Tibati. They easily overcame the thin de-~ 
fence of the Tibati force. The nature of the landscape, 
generally low but with high land projecting here and there, 
pernitted long distance viewing through tclescope and bino- 
culars and thus favoured the advance of the invading arny 
until they entered Tibati itself. 

it Tibati the defences force also proved inadequate 


and was aes broken. ‘The German troops sacked the town 
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Le. WOR Karp, Report (1899). 
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and looted whatever property they could lay their hands on, 
But Doninik's feilure to return with the Large herd of 
cattle which had besn evacuated fron Tibati disappointed 
von Kanptz. Ho felt the région would never be sccure with 
the Lamco strongly entrenched in the fortified town of 
Sanserni.* Moreover that was considered to be the critical 
stage of German anbition. Before the invasion, they had 
presented themselvcs to the Musliz. londers as a friendly 
pecple who were intent on establishing peaceful relations 
with them. The news of the attack on the Lando and the 
scizur: of the pcople's property would spread fast as a war- 
ning to the Meet of the governors on what to exnect from the 
Germans. Fear of invasion night unite then and this would 
consequently destroy Gerian hopes of dcaling with the 
districts pleacemeoal, 

fear of this possibility haunted von Karmotz oven 
more than the consequences of Lamdo Muhaimad's flight fron 
TLbatL, «18 a nove to keep out the other Luslin district 
governors, von Kanptz sent Doninikx's company to Ngaundere 
and a dclegetion of Hausas to Banyo to take ‘tribute! to 
he rulers and to explain 'the good intentions of the German 


Governnent, and that tho attack on Tibati had been inspired 
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1, von Kanuptz, Report (1899). 


Qe During the first invasion of Tibati the Germans estinated 
that their booty was worth 20,000 to 40,000 marks of 
ivory. Von Kanptz, Report (1899). 
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by no other reason but to vunish the governor for his mis 
to 


1 
conduct!, 


At the sane time hc elso despatched a renowned 
Tibati Fulani soldier who hed been taken prisoncr to ask 
Lando Munamiad to submit and accept German conditions for 
& ceaso-fire. The conditions were th.t he should abandon Sa- 
nseypnii. and return ta Tibati without an cscort. He should 
orovide the Gerians thres hundred pieces of ivory, five 
hundred cows, and five hundred assess, or porters to the 
equivelent of Five hunared asses.* 

While waiting for Dorminik's return, von Kanptz, 
in an attexpt to increase nis effectivensss and clear the 
routes to Sanserni of all opposition, sent out many of his 
men on raids to regions as far as fifty miles with orders 
to capture as i:any prisoncrs as possible. Suck an ill- 
conceived adventure stretched the resources of the invaders 
to a degree which they coulda not possibly support, The re- 
sult was disastrous end after days of both men and property 
hunt only thirty prisoners were brought back, having lost 
many mon themselves in the event. 

at the end of March, the dcolegations to Banyo and 


Neeunadere returned with assurancos from the governors that 


they would allow free movencnt to the Germans throughout 
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1. von Kamptz, Report (1899). Joos, 1956, pp.15-19 refers 
to the tributé as ‘proscnts to buy the neutrality of 
the Lando!, 


Ce ce Kanptz, Report (1899); sce also Mohanadu, 1964, p. 
& 
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their districts, As a sign of his good faith Lando Ngaunde- 
ro charged Audu, a Hausa man, to accormany Dominik and re- 
port back as soon as the Germans built their projected con- 
mereial station at Yoko. Doninik felt that Lamdo Ngaunde- 
re would not join Tibati because of rivalry between then. 
He had no doubt that he would cooperate to assure that the 
Fulani submitted to German rule. 

Von Kanptz was encouraged and was now loft with a 
free hand to march directly against Sanserni. On arrival 
at Sanserni, they found that Lando Muhammad had burnt down 
the town and left via another route to reenter Tibati, 
What finally decided the issue was the support which the 
Germans received fron the Ngambe people in the Tikar countrg. 
They had for eleven years been under perpetual siege fron 
Tibati and to then the Gernan invasion removed a thorn in 
their flesh. Impressed by German power, the Nganbe people 
subnitted to Gernan authority promising to obey whatever the 
Germans ordered. With the entirc force and intelligence 
service of the Nganbe people at the disposal of the Germans, 
victory was almost assured to them, 

Nganbe territory now provided a safe base for the 


German troops in the heart of Tikar country. The Nganbe 


1. von Kamptz, Report (1899). 


ee This is acknowledged in the report, and apparently the 
Germans were not aware of the existing stete of war 
between the people of Nganbe and Lando Tibati until 
they actually entered Ngeanbe. 
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people understood the nature of the terrain. and long years 
of fighting under the difficult conditions of the regions 
had provided then with nilitary experience and discipline, 
From Neambcs, Lieutenant Nolte was scnt at the head of a 
largs force to Bukambe a fortified Tikar village where 
Lando Tibati had loyal supporters, The village was razed 
to the ground while its chicf and defenders were captured 
and executed, With the fall of Bukamba the whole of the 
Tikar country was safe in the hands of the Gormans, and 
as a roward for his cooperation the Chicf of Nganmbe was 
installed paranount chief of Tikar on 9 May 1899 by von 
Kemptz.t 
Attention was once more turned to the question of 
actually taxing Tibati. By now Kamptz was very confident. 
ne sent back Doninik, von l.rnizm and “innernann to Yaounde 
bearing with them heavy loads of booty. The vosition of 
Lando Muhamnad had becone weaker. His people having been 
harrassed for over four months by the Germans wanted peace, 
especially since it secned that Ngaundere and Banyo had 
subnitted. «also, the German emphasis on opening up trade 
routes appealed to the Hausa traders who had much influence 
on account of their control of the region's trade. Probably 
the cooperation of the Hausa traders had been made easy 
by assurances from those of their ktinsmen who formed the 
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core of the German troops, that all restrictions on trade 
would be retioved. Many of the chicfs who were under Ti- 
bati, for fear of destruction, had becn subnitting to the 
Gernens anc denouncing Tibati. Muharmad triod to save 
what was still left to him by sonding a delegation to von 
Kanptz to demand peace. He replicd that peace talks could 
only start when Muhammad had paid two hundred large pieces 


6 \tboa tine when the Ger- 


of ivory and five hundred cows. 
nans had lostcd so much frou the district, such oxcessive 
demands would certainly have requirea tine. But von Kamptgz 
was impationt and probably saw in Muhammad's delayed reply 
an atterpt to play for tinc, 

4 second invasion was ordercd against Tibati. It 
took the Lamdo and the entire ponulotion of Tibati by sur- 
prise since in their opinion no roply had been sent to the 
Germans refusine to conply with their demands and both 
partics were still in the process of arranging for a peace- 
ful settlement. The utterly uncxpected neture of the at- 
tack nade any organized rosistance impossible. The only 
resistance offercd were from the Lando's body guards. On 
von Karpta'ts orders, they were all shot down to a man, The 
Lando was arrested and taken to the narkvct place where von 


y 


Kauptz declared his deposition. After a serics of un- 


successful approaches to Muhamzrad's near relatives to 
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1. von Kanptz, Report (1899-1900), 
2, Ibid. 
3. Ibid. 
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find an acceptable successor, only Yerina Chiroma tbbo, a 
second cousin of Muhammad, accepted the sarauta on con- 
dition that Muhanmnad was not permitted to stay in the dis- 
trict and no breach was made with Yola whose ruler nust 
continue to be regarded as the spiritual leader of all 
Muglins in Ldanawa.? 
in Chirona's letter of appointnent there was no 
nention of Yola. The reason for invading Tibati was stated 
to be that ifuhammad had not filfilled the conditions for 
peace and he had totally lost prestige among the people. 
The new district governor was installed as 'Sultan of Ti- 
bati in the nane of H.M. the Hmperor and King! (of Germany) 
on condition that he accepted and promised to fulfil faith- 
fully to the best of his abilities that he would: 
Ci) faithfully obey at all tines the German Governor 
and carry out his orders unconditionally 
(ii) construct, maintain and guarantee thse security of 
& good road fron Tibati as far as the region of 
Chene with the object of entering into conmercial 
relations with Yoko. 
(iii) acknowledge that the region Cheme-Sohanti and Bon- 
rere were under the station of Yoko and were thus 


separate fron the sphere of action of Tibati 
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Ll. Norddeutches Allgemeine Zeitung, Bie iar 1901 pace in CO 
RRG/el Iugard to CO 9.9,T901- von Kanptaz's report 
mentions only the first erp it would appear both 
conditions were given since es after the invasion, the 
Germans were anxious to have the channels of cormnica- 
tion between Yola and German Crees open as before. Cf. 
CO 446/16 Wallace to Chanberlain, O27. 1901 reporting — 
the visit of a German officer to Yola, 
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(iv) acknowlodge that all the Yikor tribes no longer 
belonged to Tibati, and in any case, all contro- 
versilal matters on the relation of Pibati with 
the Tikar tribes should be submittea to the 
station at Yoko for a decision; 

(v) accept to pay a war inde:mity of one hundred large 
pieces of ivory and two hundred and fifty cows. The 
paynent in Ivory must be nade within ane year 
while the cows should be sent without delay; 

(vi) sond further payments as a symbol of submission to 
be paid by .ugust of cach year, a tribute of three 
milech cows plus a bull to the station at Yoko 3 

(vil) be under the protection of the Gernan Governnent 
and he would receive e@ Geruan flag. 1 
The docunent was signcd by bath von Kanptz and 

Chiroma who retained a copy in Hausa, All the German of- 

ficers appended their signatures to the document as witness-+ 

es, On 22 September 1899, von Kanptz icfit Tibati taking 

Lando Muharmnad end his staunch suppoters into captivity. 

The Lando was subgjgccted to all forns of indignity, for 

instance, heving to walk on foot, so that he fell sick and 


died on the way. 


The fall of Tibati rcenoved, as it were, the linch- 
of 
pin/ Fulani resistance to German rule in the south of the 


1. von Kavotz, Revort (1899- oe sec Joos, 1956, pp.4e-43 
for full text in French, 
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enirate., For a long time since its foundotion by the highly 
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successful jihad fighter Harman Sembo, Tibati remained a 
strong nilitary power, perhaps equalled only by Rai in the 
entire Adamawa onirato. With this force she had harrassed 
and consequently becane the eneny of the districts of Ngaun- 
dere and Banyo, and even defied th: central adninistration 
in Yola succeeding during Lauwal's reign to resist being 
forced to submit to Yola. Its fall, though taking nearly 
nine months, boosted the strength of the Germans in the 
eyes of the indigenous population and dealt a death blow 
t> morale in the Muslin arnics. 

Tnterdistrict communications between one district 

n 
eovernor and another were poor even wnen Pe mieno/ 08 terns, 
This was the result of a systcm which receogsnized only 
vertical links and to a large extent ignorcd the latcral 
cCoOnneCtLONS. Right from Adane's tine 
this had been encouraged as a way of cstablishing Yola's 
Ssuprenacy over the districts, Each district therefore 
tricd to maintain itself as an oxclusive unit, independent 
of the others. Thue district governors felt proud to main- 
tain such independence frou their neighbours and calling 
others to one's assistance, unless it was the Lamido at 
1 


Yola hinself, was the exception rather than the rulc. Be- 


Sides, the wars that the people were used to did not necessi- 
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1. One of such exceptions was Njobdi's appeal to Buba Ngidda 


to appeal to Yola who in turn would instruct the neigh- 
bouring districts to proceed to aid their co-rcligionists. 
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tate such spontenosus cooperation. 

The other district governors saw the tragcdy that 
had befallen Tibati within the restrictive context of wars 
betwesn a district governor and a personal cnermy, and with- 
out the co-lateral channels of communication referred to 
above, the Gernans were ablc to keep the districts divided, 


A 


daspite the threat the Germans poscd to all of them as A 


Gornans said about their intentions being peaceful, and re- 
nained complacent about the German danger until the big 
stick had actually desconded on then, 

The extent of Gernan intervention renained hidden 
fron them; but when the news of the conditions that had 
been iryosed on the new Tibati governor becane generally 
known in other parts of the oniratc, the Fulani leaders 
became scarcd, but even hore their communications with Yola 
did not suggest common action. For instance in 1900 Buba 
Jirun, the ola chief of Rail, wrote to Yola in rather angry 
words about the Gornan danger, He complained that the Ger- 
mans wantec to put an end to jihad ogainst non-luslins, and 
had devalucd the rates of exchanged in the narkets to Rais 
disadvantage.” There was however no suggestion of organizing 
1. MS Ardo Buba to Zuboiru, Sokprof, Filu Il, No.36, WAK ; 

sec also sdamaprof File I, No.3, MS Maigari to Gu- 
beiLru reporting that he had delayed caning from Nassarawo 
to Yola because he heard that the white men had sent 
troops to a town near Garua; thoy hed killed and ar- 


rested nany people. This dreedful news seared his 
people and scuttered then, 
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end nobilising a massive forces agsinst the Germans in 
order to naintein the common ideals which all the Fulani 
rulers sharod, 

This was the typicel foeling arong the Bulani 
rulers, a mixture of doubt ana anger, that was never pro- 
ductive sf positive action to protect the enirate. Thus, 
after Tibati, Lt became evident ta tho Germens as never 
before that nilitary action against the rulers of Adanawa 
would not involve any form of united action against the 
inveders, and with this knowledge thoy procceded in a sys- 
tenatic way to break down by force, Fulani authority in 
all the districts except the district of Rai whose isolated 
position in the heart of stretches of woodland country made 
it virtuelly impossible to teke and ‘retain by force, until 


1910.1 


d) Tho British invasion. 
Just as the fugitives from Tibati brought ths nows 

of tne German invasion of Tibati to wubciru, Lugserd an- 

nounccdad the setting up of British administration over the 


Muslin cmirates carly in 1900.° Recalling 4ubeiru's reaction, 


my Yola informants said that he made an announcement at the 
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were rr. 


1, Cf. von Radtkce, La soumissicn de Boubanjica 1910, Ta~o4, 


al A EE, 


2. lugard's Proclaration apparently did not reach Zubeiru 
until late 1900 ot the very carlicst. Cf. D.dsM. Muffet, 
Concerning Brave Captains, London, 1964, pp.27&30. 
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Mosque. to ths effect that all who had property should 
begin to consune it because the Europeans were coning to 
take it. 
Since July 1897, when Chanbscrlain first suggested 
the fornation of ‘a small West African arty' paid for by 
TInperial Funds (seo above, p. 02), the arms build up 
in Nigeria had proceeded apace with British ambitions to 
continuc the invasion of the Sokoto onpire partly as a means 
of safeguarding its interests in the empire against compe- 
tition fron tho French, and partly as a demonstration of the 
‘now impcrialisn' opcrating at the British Colonial Office. 
Tne inperialist spirit which Chanberlain had introcuced 
Sish colonial enterprise feund an able instrument 
in the person of Lugard in the Sokoto enpirc, 
He had shown his ability in his hancling of the 
conflict between Cntholics and Protestants in Uganda in 
1894 and again in the 'race to Borgu' in 1896. Even be- 
fore 1900, the Niger Company's anbition in the Sokoto cnpire 
had cormittcda Britain to intervene militarily in order to 
sain control of both the trade and politics of the empire. 
In this way Lugard's niliteary base at Lokoja, constituted 
the st dangerous single threat that the Buleni rulers had 


ever known, 
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L. Informant 3, Yola, confirned by infornant 6, Yola, 
ce Perhan, Vol.II, pp.616-75, 
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It left the rulers a choice between poacct 


nission to British rule or suffcring armed intervention. 


Zubeiru, and indced the Sultan of Sokoto, failsd to see 


how British rule could be given any thought. He had known 


and treated the Huropeans only as tradors in the sane way 


as he regarded .reb nerchants from North Africae, There 


was in his opinion only a choice betwecn submission or 


onigration (Rijra) fron the ‘infidel! ag it is commanded 


in 


the Koran. In pursuing this policy Zubeoiru drew much 


strength and encovragencnt from the knowledge that he was 


not an exception, and his actions were in accordance with 
ects ‘ : C 
the OLivelels POLLGy gl Che “ep. 


Zubciru would have nothing to do with the British, 


nothing t>: do with their tutclage (disguisec under the ver- 


biags of protectorate nothing to do with their adninistra- 
? a 


arene waar 


3 


Naturally a very optimistic nan, Zubeiru was abso- 


lutely convinecd that in the ovont of war he could put rore 


troops in the ficld than the British who had no bases in 


his territory. Morcover the guns and armunition he had 


a4 


beceived from Mizgen further Serene gthencd hin in his optinisn; 


Pa ec eae ele dl I ll i a IY RC ey QL. pe Te Hook he a 


L. 


ee Aabeiry to any olen! ninin; lettor No, eee H.F.Back- 
oll, The Occupatinn of Hi Hausaland, Lasos, 1927, SChence- 

Ponth BackycT: “Noe ~1T2) expresses in vivid form the feel- 

ine whicn wapeLru mnointeained all along with regerd to 

Suro pean rule. Hor another letter with the seme nessage 
see below, p.452, 


CL. Toon: pp .230-240, In 1898 Lugarad surmmariacd it 
Truss: ‘the position regarding Sokoto is that the Sulten 
hes uo ec the British out of his country; his latest 
letter announccs his intention of Tighting the white nen, 
snd he 1s stated to have sent lotters to Zaria, Kano, etc, 
Gith this objcct, while the representatives ene the Company 
have sent a letter declaring hin to be an ee es 20403.269 
CONG se 
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he believed that a conbination of traditional tactics 


with Suropean weapons would lead hir: to victory. None 


could persuade Zubeiru otherwise, not even Alkali Ahmed 
Joda,~ 

what Zubeiru at first lacked was men sufficiently 
trained to handle the Huropean weanons he had in his armoury. 
He saw his opportunity to acquire such personnel with the 
collapse of the Rabeh-Hayatu alliance followed by the nur- 
der of Hayatu early in 1898 by Rabeh's son Padl~Allah.* At 
around this tine Zubeiru was at Marua to mourn for the 
death of his personal friend Landé Sali and to install of- 
ficially his son ahmadu as the new Lanco Marva»? He wes 
reconciled with some of the refugees fron Dikowa who found 
it impossible to continue living with Rabeh after their 


leader, Hayatu, had been killed, 


re cm 
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F/notes cont. fron previous page. 
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No.92 enc .6 Iugerd to Chamberlain. (Confidential Print). 


4. CO 446/16 Wallace to Chanberlain 3.7.1901, reports of 
continued defiance of the 'Governnent' by 4Zubeiru. 


1. Vicars Boyle, 1910, p.89; Oral tradition, Yola; for 
the special relation between Zubeiru and zlkeli ahmed 


Joda, see above, p. 284, 


2. The earliest mention of Hayatu's death in Hurope would 
appear to be a report in the Parisian Journal, 'Quin- 
Zzaine Coloniale! 25.1.98 as a news item received fron 
Alexandra Cairo. See FO 27,4408 Monson to Salisbury 28.1. 
58. For accounts on the circumstances surrounding Hayatu's 
death see 4,D. Babikir, pp.84-86; also SNP.10/2/8e( NAK 4. 
report by W.P.Hewby 10.38.98. Hayatu had becone dissatis- 
ficd with the alliance with Rabeh. He sent letters to his 
principal supporters including Malam Jibril of Gombe de- 
claring his intentions to break off with Rabeh. When Ra- 
beh was out on a campaign against the French, Malan Jib- 
ril sent about fifty horsemen to escort ona of Di- 
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They had been in Rabeh'ts army anc had received 
training in the use of Huropean weaoons., Many of then 
agreed to accompany Zubeiru to Yola and a special quarter 
called 'fatude Rabeh' was built for then? The training 
which Zubeiru's Yola based troops had obtained frou Mizon's 
Senegalese instructors was of short Curation, and, since 
Mizon's departure, everything lapsed. But with the arrival 
of the refugees from Rabeh, Zubeiru felt that at long last 
he had secured the skilled men he required to make the 
European weapons pay dividends. This made adubeiru feel se- 
cure and confident that he could defend Yola against any 
attack, 

in other enirates like Nupse, Bida and Nuri, 

British invesion had been facilitated by conflict and seg- 
nentation within the ruling aristocracy, and this served 

as a leverage for British intervention, But in Yola the 
usual approach of divide and rule could not be of assistance 
to the British. In the internal strife against Hayatu on 


F/notes cont. from previous page. 
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kowa.e Hayatu's wife, a daughter of Rabeh, informed Fadl-Allah 
of the secret behind the visit of Jibril's men. Fadl—-illah 
took steps to prevent Hayatu fron leaving. A battles ensued 
and Hayatu was killed. 


4. In effect Ahradu's reign began in 1896 when Lando Sali 
decided to step down for hin on account of age (Prestat, p.4). 


Le Oral evidence, Yola. The fatude is now in ruins. 
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he one hand, and his councillors on the other hand, Zubeiru 
had been firn and uncompromising and this had no doubt dis- 
enchanted uany with his general attitude to the solution 


of problens; but this had not destroyed faith in the su- 


prenacy of the office of Lanido and thus while he renained 
Lanida,he was obeyed with all the »romptness that the office 
denanded, (See above, pe. 351 ) 

The prospects of the Comany setting an inmediate 
leverage through the councillors was further made difficult 
when the Sultan forbade any form of oooperation with the 
Conpany. No one, at least not the proud aristocratic Yola 
Fulani, would like to be cailea a ‘nunefuki't. his is 
however not to argue that differences of opinion did not 
erise anong the ruling aristocracy at Yola on the question 
of Suropeans changing their role from simple traders to 
becone governors of the Land. For instance, Alkali Ahned 
Joda was in favour of cooperating with the British, probab- 
ly recalling his own experience in the Sudan and Egypt. 

His personal relations with Zubeiru however prevented hin 


fron pressing this too hard for fear of isolating Zubeiru 


8 te a NE Ted eas ew 


9,101, prove bee 354 50s 4,61 & 88, etc. ). 
2. Vicars Boyle, 1910, p.89. 
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and playing wtp the hands of Zubeiru's opponents at Court, 

Aliso Galadina Fariku and his supporters accepted 
the fact thut the Muslins of faamawa as those in =2gypt anc 
the Sudan could live under a British administration. what 
the Muslins should do was to insist that the British should 
not in any wey interfere with their custons and religious 
practices. They even went further to make a distinction 
between Zubeiru's wishes and the denands of their religion. 
Trey felt, as in the case of the war against Hayatu, that 
to fight against the British was the wish of Yubeiru and 
not a religious command. These thoughts remained what they 
were, expresSions of differences of viewpoints. They did 
not lead to divisions of a political significcnce, tnough 
it might have led some t becorne half-hearted in their 
resistance to Suropean intrusion. 

The first British attack was expectcd during the 
high water season of 1900, that is, after Zubeiru had in- 
dicated his refusal to break from a century-old tradition 
and withdraw his sworn Loyalty to the Sultan of Sokoto and 
transfer it to Iugard. Lugarc was however very much pre- 
occupied with the physical part of the transfer of Niger 


Conpany property to the Crown lésinistration.© 
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1. Informant 4, Yola, confirmed by informant 5 and 6, Yola. 
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This fortuituous civersion did not provide a 
breathing svace to Zubeiru. On the contrary the tensions 
around him wers increased by the wholly uncxpected appearance 
of Padi-Allah and a large arty in <danawa as the survivors 
of his father's arny. In April 1900 the Prench forces de- 
feated Rabeh at Kusseri on the Logon, and Fadl-illah and 
the survivors of Rabeh's troops of over 7,000 men, nany 
still arned with guns, fled southwards through Mandare into 
Kilba in Adanawa.~ The question of an alliance with Zu- 
beiru could be discounted owing to mutual suspicion, and 
in any case the sudden manner with which he had entcred 
Adanawa provoked nothing but hostility from Zubeiru. Fadl- 
Allah's ultinate intention, as evidenced fro: his letters 
to Hewby, then British Rosident at Muri, was to place hin- 
self comoletely under British protection.* 

Zubeiru was determined to forestall this sinister 
move, quite anart fron resenting Fadl allah's unwelcome stay 
in his enirate., He ordered a total boycott of the fugitives 
and this was effectively implemented, Explaining 4Gubciru's 


neasures, Padl-Allah wrote to Hewby: 
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le Gentil, pp.2esl-%2; see J.i.C. Blder, 'Fadl-Allah -—Account 
of De ath! Gujba_ District Notebook, 17, ry 1911 CuAK); for 
a good account of Fadi-allah’s novenecnt between Jpril 
1900 and 21 October 130s the date of his death. Sec 
CO 446/16 Wallace to CO &.6.1901 enc. ‘Account of Fadl 
atlah's Movenent', 


OP. CO 446/15 Wallace to Chambcrlain 12.4.1901 encs. 1 and 
e, Fadl-illah to Hewby 321.1.1901 translated by Sherif 
AUGU 
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Z2ubeiru blocked the road to me. I note hin 
as hostile. My annoyance in the Fulani 
territory was the number of desertions 


from me, so that I returned to Bornuses. 
scarcity of food also drove ine northe.e. 1 


azubeiru could rejoice in his strength, ycot the 
entirs threat had not been obviated, The political situa- 
tion in the region still renained fluid. Facl-Allah's 
advances to the British wetted the appetite of Wallace, He 
Ssparsd no efforts to meet Fadl tllah and to promise hin 
British protection with the intention of 'using hin to 
establish British occupation over Bornu at mininun cost! .* 

In his new role as British Commissioner, Lugard 
drew a distinction between those regions which were already 
under effcctive British occupation, as Ilorin, Kabba, Nupe, 
Kontagora, Borgu and Zaria, and those to be taken as soon 
as possible, like Bassa, Muri, Bautchi and Yola. Of the 
latter group, priority was given to the conguest of terri- 
tories by the river banks as well as what was described as 
the ‘sastern territorics! made up of Bautchi, Muri, Yola and 
Bornu on the grounds of their suvposed salubrity and mineral 
weelth.? dditional reasons were said to be ‘the necessity 
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1. CO 446/15 Wallace to Chamberlain 12.4.1901 ences. 1 and 
2. Fadl-Allah to Hewby 31.1.1901 translated by Sherif 
reek louvre 


2. Ibid.e; also Wallace to Chamberlain 8.6. 1901 and CO 446/16 
containing continuations of the corresvondence on the 
subject. 
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of checking the rapid depopulation by orgenizcd slave- 
raiding in the eastern states and of dealing with the prob- 
len offered by the advent of the French on Lake Chad, and 
the arrival of Fadl-sllah in British territory!'. Though the 
'sastern territorices' were far from Lake Chad, Lugard cal- 
culated that they would afford th: British with a base fron 
which they could keep in touck with events in Bornu, other- 
Wise, he warned, the whole of the region would become 'a 
cockpit of war and desoletion!.+ 

Bsfore Lugard left for England on leave towards the 
summer of 1901, there was no doubt at the British head- 
quarters at Lokoja that the following rainy season would 
witness the invasion of Yola. Whils Lugard was away, Wil- 
lian Wallace was given full powers to execute the auties of 
the High Commissioner. Wallace had been personally acquain- 
ted with the history of British relations with Yola, for 
nearly twenty yoars.* He was not the man to delay the 
invasion cf Yola, for he had no illusions that dubciru was 
prepared to hand over power to the British or even enter- 
tain discussion on the subject. 

Prior to 1900 for instance, Wallace had taken a 
personal initiative to send messengers to Zubciru to warn 
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1. Annual Report of Northern Nigeria 1900-01. 


ec, His first visit to Yola was in the rainy scason of 1883. 
He accorpanied MacDonald on his nission to Yola and 
Adanawa., In 1892-94 he was personally in chargs 4 
operations to expel Mizon froi: Muri and Yola,. 
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hin thet he would soon bé visited by 'whitemen who would 
not show so rch paticnce as the Company had shown towards 
hint, Such @ provocative action, verging on impudence 
to a ruler fron whom Jallace was secking concessions, only 
went to harden Zubeiru's heart further against the British 
agents. On more thon one occasion Wallace had boasted to 
auveiru of British power, and consequently for Wallace an 
invasion of Yola would be a vindication of his pride and 
what he had so ofton told the euthorities at Yola.* 

He seems to have had a personal stake in the nat- 
ter. So that when in 1901 he found hinsolf 2t the command 
of e« large British force, he marked out Yola as the first 
y£ the ‘unoccupied places! to be invaded. Even more re- 


m 


markabls was the fact that on 13 August 1901 Wallace gave 
instructions to Major McClintock to proceed without delay 
to meet Fadl-allah and to take such steps which he consider- 
6d. necessary to bring hin to Yola where Wallace intimated 


he hoped to nget hin. «apparently this was to install hin 


Bnir of Yola immedictely after the British invasion of Yolss 
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1. Sec CO 446/16 Wallace to Chamberlain 4.7.1901. 


ee This is evidenced from Wallace's reports Curing the cri- 
sis at Yola in September 1893, see e.g. FO 27/4162 RNC 
tbo FO 21.10.9% enc, Wallace Revort. 


4, See CO 446/20 Lugard to CO (Haslemere) 26.7.1901. This 
move was strongly advocated by Hewby on the frounds that 
Zubciru was ‘a troublesome person, a slave raider and 

exporter of slaves '; it is not unlikely that Vallace 
was aware of Hewby's suggestion. Fadl-Allan could not 
be brought to Yola since Lugard preferred delaying ac- 
tion on Fadl-Allah until his return from leave well 
after the intended invasion of Yola. 


44, 


In view of the fact that September was the last 
month that shins coulda get as far as Yola, all preparetion 
towards the invasion nust perforce be commlcotead by the end 
of august to pernit sufficient tine for the forces to nove 
to and from Yola. At the beginning of July Wallace directed 
hinself seriously to the question of invading Yola. Through 
a quick succession of despatches to London, hs created an 
explosive situation in Yola necessitating immediate inter- 
vention. Thus on the 3rd he wrote as follows: 

Yola defies the Government and recently sent a 

nesscngcr through the Niger Company's Agent eeoe 

He has ordered the Niger Company to vacate their 

(sic) stations, but is to allow then to trade on 

a hulk if they chose. They have had to haul 

their flag down and pay to the Bnir 5°7o on all 

produce bought. The BPnir is bitterly opposed to 


the opening of the trade routes to Bornu and 
will do all in his power to keep then closed., 


bility to the north of his emirate, anc Suropean interfercnce 
in his crirate, yet Vallace saw in them a criitinal act. He 
denandsd thercfore 'to nake a adcmonstration in force at Yola 


early in Septenber to try and bring Gubeiru to a reasonable 


free of mind or to depose hin and place another Enir in his 


3 


te 


place', 


Caiman deh mame 


Wallace had hoped thrt since Lugard was in London 
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1. CO 446/16 Wallace to Chamberlain 3.7.1901. 


2. For sinilar neasures taken by the Sultan of Sokoto, see 
Last, 1967, p.1439. 


3, Ebids- COuUWb/16 Wallace & Chamberlain 2-7-1901 
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he would press the natter at the Colonial Office. But 
when after a month he had heard nothing, he callica both 


Tugard and the Colonial Office, in sven more inflanatory 


McClintock reports =pir Yola must be deposed, 
Supposed to be mad, rucent telcsramies fron 
Cargill report hostile attitude. Consider it 
necessary to take action, 2b0 West .frican 
Frontier Force sufficient force aQnd can be 
spared. Suggest taking action sinultanecously 
and discussion with actin provosed Fadaralla. 1 


a 


A day after, Wallace sent another telegronune to the effect 
that dubeiru's hostile actions have compelled hin to begin 


action: 


Report fron Ibi by telegramme states that McClin- 
tock's escort under the coimand of MacGregor re- 
turning fron Yola by land harrasscd by Hnir's 
nounted troops. Supplies not procurabic, 

Owing to this hostile act obliged to return to 
Yola wharf. fm sending strean launch afford 
assistance. Cargill roports by telegranne owing 
to threatening attitude of Hmir's forces close 

to Lau has given nilitary protection Commany's 

As e nt e 5 


These despatches and others which followcd subsequently 
were important not only for their impact at the Colonial 
Office but also in underlying the operative causes for a 
British military intervention at Yola. They indicate thet 


the British authority in the Sokot. ompire wa aan cua to 
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Ll. CO 446/16 (tel,) Yallace to Chanberlain 4,8.1901. San 
to Lugard 4,8,1901. 


2. lbid., Wallace to Chanberlain 5.8.1901. 
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sce that its governnent in these territories was not defied; 
secondly that British tracers had unlinited treedorn of 
novenent; thirdly, that slave raiding,(in this sense all 
wers between Muslims and non-Muslins, no matter whether 
they were wears of expansion, or punitive exoeditions) 
Slave trade and slavery wore abolished on terms fixed by 
the British; finally, that both on paper and in fact, the 
governnent of Yola was controlled by the British 

In an ingirect way, the anxicty of the British 
also reflected the standpoint of the Fulani rulers. sBasica- 
lly it was that all foreigners should be subject to the laws 
of their host countries and cease to interfcorse in the wey 
the enirate was governed. To insist absolutely on these 
rights revealed to what cxtent the tdanawa rulers were un-+ 
conscious about what the Europeans in general thought 
were their options in -frica, The Colonial Office normal- 
Ly relied on the British representatives for its advice and 
consequently their opinion nattercd most. Thus on the ad- 
vice of Lugard, Chanberlain finally cabled instructions to 
Vallace approving an immediate invasion of Yon. 

Wailace's conic story of wubeiru being mad was not 


token seriously. “hat was interesting, and at the samc tine 
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Ll. CO 446/16, Lugard to Chanberlain 9.8.1911, and 
Chanberlain to Wallace 13,.8.1901. 
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paradoxical, was the suggestion that subeiru should be re- 
instated after the invasion if he accepted the conditions 
of a letter of appointennt in identical teris with those 
eiven to the new miuirs of Kontagora and Bida', This was 
Lugard's suggestion which, though included in the instruc- 
tions, probably caused some brow raising at the Colonial 
Office. Lugard, shortly after explained that his reason 
was Dbecause Zubeiru had great influcnce throughout the 
COUNtLY . his influence he felt, might be useful in at- 
tracting trade fron Geran territory into British Nigeria. 
On 19 2zugust 1901 ‘Iallace received Chanborlain's 
cables For hin as an individual this was a big triumoh. 
He assigned Colonel Morland, Commancant of the W..A.F.F. at 
Jebba, to execute personally the invasion with three hun- 
dred iien whose strength he considerea nore than enough for 
the task. Within a week all was ready and on 26 sugust 
1901, exactly cight years since Wallace climbed the Benue . 
on the Mowé to persuade Zubeiru not to receive Mizon, 
Colonel Morland and his men embarked on the steaners 'Taiber- 
ty' and 'Nkissi' en route to Yola with Wallace accompanying 
to settle the political issues. This was one of the 
strongest forces Colonel Morland hac commanded on sinilar 


* 


missions in Ashanti and parts of Northern Nigeria. The 
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1. CO 446//6. Lugard to Chamberlain 9.9.1901. 
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total fozcs consisted of thirteen nilitary officers, two 
medical officers who had been withdrawn from Jebba to join 
the expedition, seven British N.C.0Os., three hunetrca and 
sixty five rank and file, 2.75 n/m guns, and four maxims. 
Tt took then cight days fron Lokoja to Yola arriving early 
in ths morning at 7.30 aenm. on September end, 1901. 

The morning worshippers were still in the nosque 
when the news reached Zubeiru tnaat at last the Europeans 
had core to fight him. Zubeiru knew the die was cast. He 
summoned his councillors to his residence and despatched 
messengers to gallop at full speed to his war camps at 
Nantari and Girei as well as to the neighbouring districts 
to exvecdite all troops for the defence of Yola against the 
Christians. © At Yola itself the war drums were beaten and 
all were ordered to take up arms. The invaders had taken 
then by surprisc and they were left with very little time 
to mount the best possible resistance, Everything was done 
heltecr-skelter. Moreover, they did not know the strength 
of the enemy, which some thought would be cotmosed as usual 


of a handful of traders. 
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1. SNP7, 2363/1901 WLE), Vole Expedition or CO 446/16 
Wallace to CO 26.9.1901 enc., 'Report by Col. Morland on 
Yola Expedition 24.9,1901 (henceforth Morland's report), 
The aed e of the invasion 1s largely based on two 
sources; the account of Colonel Morland, and oral tra- 
sition. at Yola. The oral tradition is particularly help- 
ful in stating the organization and nilitary ains of the 
Yola army, which are not at all indicated in Colonel 
Morland's report. See also Kirk-Greene, 1958, pp.55-64. 


ee Informants 4 and 2, Yola.,. 
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Colonel Morland adopting the tiethods of the Fulani 
during the jihad when they contemmlated attacking a non-=- 
Muslin settlenent sent a messenger with a letter to Gu- 
beiru calling upon hin to subnit to British rule. Recalling 
Lugard's proclamation, on January lsat 1900, he gave assuran- 
ces that the British would not interfere with his people's 
religion. He and his pcople would be uncer British protec- 


tion and the country would be opened to trade and prosperi-~ 


MS 


ty. He however threatened that if ZGubeiru rejected the 


British offer, he would be attacked and made to subnit.+ 
Zubeiru refused to opcn the letter and cetained the mes- 
senger while he continucd to make preparations to defena 
Yola. Datcr he released the messenger to take back Morland's 
letter unopened, at the meeting with his councillors, 4u- 
beiru reiterated his belief that it was utterly wrong to 
subnit to unbelievers. He would not follow their instruc- 


tions because the Prophet commands that whoever joins his 


abowe with the unbelievers, or dwells within, is among then. 


——i 


To yield out of fear would be to destroy his religion and 


his heritage and betray his trust to the Sultan, Cormzander 


AA 


of the Faithful. The councillors closed ranks and pronised 


to cooperate with hin. 
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lL. Morland's report. 
2. Infornants 3 and 2, Yola. 
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The two cannons 4ubciru had obtained fron Iiizon 
were mounted just outsice aubeiru's residence. They were 
to be manned by those Yola nen who had received training 
in their use from Mizon's men. Behind them, and round the 
palace stood over one hundred men, nostly refugees from 
Rabeh's army armced with modern rifles. Within three hours 
of the call-up, horse men and infantry were converging on, 
Yola from all directions. The siilitary strategy on Zubeiru's 
side was that a uassive contingent of horse men and infantry 
woule advance first and with their superior numbers over- 
wheln the enery. If however the invaders broke through the 
Yola line, they would cone face to face with the rifle men 
assisted by the cannons. 

The British force had anchored on a lake ata 
point about one mile from the centre of Yola sheltered on 
the rignt bank by rising ground. This afforded it security 
fror. any sudden rear attack while it concentrated on the 
left bank on which Yola was situated, One of the steaners 
was put to patrol the lake on the castern side of the town, 
near fatude Hausa with orders to seize all canoes. The 
troops were ferried ashore in five smaller boats. One of 
their guides who imnew Yola vory well climbed up a baobab 


tree, locally known as 'Bokki Henman Peto! and showed 


SL! 
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L. This still stands on the north-eastern side of Yola 
and it is regarded as one of the historical sites of 
the town, 


oie 
najor McClintock the strategic spots in the town and where 
they were likely to meet with much resistance, His d¢scrip- 
tions wore ascertained with the aid of binoculars. 
at about 10 awn. Morland ordersd the town to be 
Shelled from the steancr. This was soon abandoned and a 
Landing effected about 700 yaracs north of Yola, Th@@ooisge 
WASIG<:. much excitenent in the town. The Yola troops were 
already Moving in the direction of the enerly; they rained 
arrows at then, but the Longer effcoctive range of the fire- 
arns frustrated their efforts, For a while there was a 
stelemate aud the ianveding force decided ta close up the 
fap and toa march into the town as the line of cavalry 
hinned, due to death and possibly the confusion caused by 
the noise of the guns. Just then Zubciru's fighters fron 
Girei anc Rantari cane to swell the numbers of the Yola 
regsinent, Colonel Morland realized that continued fighting 
on one front was not yielding i:mmediate results. He sent 
Major McClintock to open up another front along the sastern 


side and,as the opportunity offered itself, to enter the town 


This move proved very useful to the British. Pass- 
ing through fatude Hausa, Major McClintock flanked by his 


Hausa, Yoruba and .snanti soldiers encountered practically 
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1. Morland's Report. 
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no resistence since at this time the entire fignting force, 


io) 


includins the reinforcements frou Girci and Nantari, was 
concentrated either around the palace or was noving reso- 
lutely towarcs Bokki Hamman Fetel. The detour took about 
thirty minutes before Major McClintock entered the centre 
of Yola. He opened fire on the rifle nen who fired back, 
By a series of quick actions the British forces set fire to 
the Yola moscaque and subeiru's council chanber, + The effect 
of this was catastrophic, ‘ith the mosque and part of 4Zu- 
beiru's resicence on fire, the entire population becane 
sorely frightened. The bulk of Zubeiru's army was foot- 
soldiers arned with bows and arrows and sticks, These were 
of practically little use in this battle where speed, range 
and experience were the deciding factors.* 
The fires at the centre of Yola suggested to those 
in the town that the British nad penetrated through the 
thick cavalry line, .fter about one hour of firing around 
the Lanido's palace, Major McClintock realized that he 
could neither dislodge the cefencers nor capture the palace, 
He tupnec and started attacking the cavalry froz the rear. 


at this point much initiative was required from the Yola 
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1. Morland's report to the CO omittec reference to the 
burning down of the mosque but the report at Kaduna says 
the fire was causec by a stray bullet. From expert ad- 
vice I an told it would have been highly improbable for 
a bullet to start a fire on contact with a nat wall. 


eo. In this respect the British had overwhelming advantage 
as a result of similar battles elsewhere in the sokoto 
enpire; Bida, Ilorin, 4aria for exanple. 


A 
Commander of the rifle men, but he failed to scize the oppok 
tunity of chasing and putting pressure on Major McClintock's 
division from the reur. His orders had bcen to defend the 
palace, But this immobility of such an important section 
of the Yola forces with the right tyne of weapons to match 

he British force placed the Yolu army at a great disadvan- 
tage. The cavalry line of the Yola forces was completely 

and with 
broken/with no new reinfofcenents arriving, and/the pres- 
sures both in front and behind being too much to sustain, 
Bobo Ahmradu and others sped towards the nalace where Zubeiru 
and his councillors were assembled. He reported the state 
of the battle and suggested that the only cause of action 
opened to Zubeiru was either to subnit or fly from the 


town. - 


He decided to leave Yola. He left -secretly through 


FS 


a door on the east side of the over twenty feet high wall, 
that surrounded the palace, followed by all his councillors 
and bodyguards. This virtually brought the resistance at 
the entrance of the palace to an end, Tho British were in 
occupation of Yola, an empty Yola, deserted by all its 


responsible inhabitants except Tya and his brothers of the 


Hauso of Sanda. Going through the Kofa Bai, Gubeiru and 
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1. Infornants 2 and 4, Yola. 


2. Ibid.,; Barclay, 19073 
Kirk-Greene, 1958, p.d8. 
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his retinue passed fatude Hausa, Fufore, and turned towards 
the direction of Gurin. But the river Beti was flooding 
at this time and so they turned back and passea the night 
at Sebore.- 

hough Zubeiru was firmly resolved about what he 


aw 


did not want to do, that is, submit to the Buropeans, he 
did not seen equally certain about what he wantec to do. 
His councillors continued to confer ariong theriselves through- 
out the long and dreary night. Gcladina Fariku felt a si- 
tuation had been reached where 2 coupromise was necessary. 
Supported by others, he inforzed Zubeiru that the councillors 
had decided to go back to Yola.© This was an attenot to 
persuade him to change his mind and abandon his determination 
to continue his flight under the bad weathcr conditions. 

It was at this point that the old conflicts over 
the succession care to influence the turn of events. Be- 
cause of his past conflicts with Galadina Fariku, Zubeiru 


read in this an attempt by the Galadina to return to Yola 
“7 
a 


and have Iya appointed as Lenidg. Z4ubciru gave then his fi- 


nal word that he prefe:red to adie in the Puen than subnit. 
fe) 
He however entrusted his brother Bobo Ahnadu/the care of Al- 


kali Ahmed Joda to return to Yola and act in his place.” 
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1, Barclay, 1907, provides a good account of Zubeiru's 
flight until his death; see also Kirk-Greene, 1958, 
PPe 58-644 e 


2. informants 2 and 4, Yola. 
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This adecision tipped the scales of the conflict for ever in 
favour of the British because it neant that Zubeiru of his 
own accord had abdicated, even if he did not intend it to 
be a permanent measure. Psychologically and otherwise the 
councillors now felt free to act as they thought fit with- 
out the stigma of bad faith to Lanido Zubeiru,. 

However this was not all. 4ubeiru and his council~ 
lors were there to govern and to lead the peaple. No doubt 
whatever they decided was of tremendous importance. But 
for any government at the time to coiumand the respect and 
cooporation of the population, it was important that the 
disruption fror. the past should not be seen to be drastic, 
or a gross departure fro: established traditions. It was 
unusual in Adanawa politics, to accept another Lazido before 
the official deposition or death of the forzer. Indeed all 
the Lanido had held office for life, Only the Sultan had 
the powers to cepose an smir for the act to be constitution- 
al, and for this the Sultan needed to be satisfied that the 
“iir had been guilty of gross nisbehaviour and his people 
did not want hin. 

This was not the case against saubeiru; on the 


contrary, his fate had becn duc to his uncorprozising stand 
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1. For a discussion of the role of Sokoto in the appoint- 


nent and deposition of Bnirs, see Last, 1967, pp.180-81; 
and as aptlied to Zaria, M.G. Smith, 1960, pp.74 ff. 
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against what he described as infidel rule. The situation 


Which hed been created in Yola by the invasion g@arcely gave 
tli for rotlonal) ciscussions therc was herdly <ciy pre] 
cedent. It was a tragedy for the Muslins, meny of whose 
relatives cond Ipiends, had fallon in the war,” and what was 
probably uppermost in the ninds of the pcople at the tine 
was the personal losses they haa sustained in the war and 
the virtually unbelievable thought that it had all happened 
so suacenly,. 

The first nove of the councillors was to accept 
that tne Huroposns (nassara)? hed by the invasion become a 
factor in their lives and politics. On re-contering Yola, 
the councillors founc the British Still in occupation, <4 
noeting was inmmeclately arrengéed between the councillors 
and British representatives. The councillors were interested 
in putting an end to further hostilities, but the British 
felt that once the question of succession had been satisfac- 
torily arranged the cause of hostilities would have been 
renoved. facn of the rival factions in the intemal poli- 


tics, that is to say, Galadira Fariku and the Sandites on 
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2. Morland's report put the figure of Yola dead at 50 and 
those wounced at 150. On the British sice only two men 
were killed and 37 wounded. Oral tradition is not speci- 
fic on any figures. The inforzants say 'very nany died, 
about 400 fighters', 


4. Christians, from the Arabic nagara, 


4, Informants 2 and 43, Yolas; CO 446/16 Yallace to CO 24.9. 
1901. British strategy during the negotiations with the 
Yola representatives consisted in assuring ther that the 
invasion had been directed against Zubeiru personally. 
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the one hana, --lkali -hmed Joda and Bobo Ahnadu on the other 
hand, (see above, pp.284 ff) took the British denands as 

an occasion for a renewal of their decade-old rivalry for 
the sarauta, 

Gealadinma Sariku nominated Iya to succeed subeiru, 
but Bobo shmadu and Alkali Ahmed Joda opposed the nonina- 
tion arguing that the population would not accent Tya be- 
cause it was contrary to tradition for a grandson to succeed 
when a son was still alive. They feared that there would 
be civil strife and a demana to re-instate ubeiru, or the 


ab 
house (sudu) of Adane, 


Alkali Shmed Joda further counsel- 
led that while Zubeoiru still lived it was risky to ignore 
ham completely; before they partcd with hin he had expres- 
sed the wish that he would not mind if Bobo chnadu succceded 
hin at Yola,. The path of continuity would be seen to have 
been left intact anc that woulc be evidence to the people 
of the good intention of the British. 

Wallace who had taken cdircct charge of the nego- 
tiations was in a dilemma because he apparently preferred 
Tya.* Like nis father he was shy and rather reserved in 
his manners, He already had a basis of support anong the 


people and for many years he had remaincd estranged fron 
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1. Informants 2 and 4, Yola,. 


2. In Chemberlain's cable to Wallace, approving the inva- 
Slon, Wallace was instructed, following Iugard's recon- 
Perea to reinstate Hubeiru after the conquest, or 

failing that either Zubeiru's brother Bobo ahnmadu, or 
LYas. SCO Ne J ADOVE, PeAtS7, 
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Zubeiru anc his policies. 


was too closely identificd with Zubeiru and so he could 
Ssiinoly become his iouth-piecc; and in the event of subeiru 
planning to come back, tho British were not convinced tha 
Bobo Ahmadu woule take active steps to prevent hin. 

Wallace had exnoctcta unanimous apoointnent, but 
in the face of such grave divisions, no firn decision was 
tazen: instead Dr. Cargill, who was t» remain as Resident, 
sent messengers to Zubeiru with offors that he would be 
allowed to séttle in peace on his farm at Girei if he re- 
turned to Yola.* When the messengers arrived at Gurin, 
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the psople rcsfused to give any information concerning Z4u- 
beiru. The British were therefore forced to accept the 
eopointnent of Bobo Lhnadu after a weel: of uncertainty and 
bargcining, installing hin as “mir of British tdanawa on & 
Supt . 1901.° Two days after,the corenony narking the fornal 


inoosition of British rule was held at Yola in which ‘Wallace 
read the conditions under which the British were installing 
Bobo whmadu. These conditions included: obedicnce to the 


laws of the Protectorate so far as possible, obsdience to 


Le Eg. Guring Sanda's reign Iya was Sarkin Yaki, but less 
than a year efter Zubsiru becane Lanido he appointed 


Harmoa Petel (so called to distinguish hin fron Hanmoa 
ahijo) to replace Iya as Sarkin Yaki., Cf. alis, p.321. It 
a sat fe ! : Sans Gerad ee Teen ee ea icon em naa 4. 

is nistakenly stated that the appolntnent was in succes- 
Slon to the Galadina, although it might probably be that 
when Zubeiru becane Lamido Tya resigned ami the Galadina 
acted as Sarkin Yaki until the new appointment, 


ee Barclay, 1907; Kirk-Greene, 1958, p.59 puts this after 
Bobo shnadu's appointment. 


De. Birk=Groene,. 1958, p.50: Barciey, LO07. 
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the Orders of the High Commissioner, no restriction on 
trade, assistance in public works, nincral and uncultivated 
land to beconc the property of the Grown.+ If the Lanido 
adhered faithfully to all these, the British like the Gere 
mans on the southern districts of cdanawe promised 'protec- 
tion't and supvort. This broke the link between Yola and 
Sokoto as well as betweon Yola and three quarters of its 
depcnaencies, 

With this, British rule had coe to stay in Yola, 
but the position of the British was a delicate one. Like 
all innovations it had to prove its worth before the people 
could accept it, as against sirply acquiescing to it. There 
was still the fear that Zubeiru wight come back with a force 
drawn from other districts. The British took no chances 
and Wallace dccided to leave an occupation force consisting 
of two officers, two N.C.Os and ons huncred and twenty men 
of Captain Baker's F. Company, end Northern Nigeria Reginent, 


2 


at Yola, They constructed an encarinpnent at Jineta, seven 


miles to the northwest of Yola, where it was proposed a 
stc.tion would be built to house the Huropean officers who 
were to adninister the emirate for the British. 

No matter how much the British officers rejoiced 


c 


at the official levels, those in Yola fslt worricd about 
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1. CO 446/16 Wallace to Chanberlain 26,.9.1901 enc. 2 
‘Letter of appointment of Bobo Ahmadu son of -.dana. 


2. Ibid., Wallace to Chamberlain 26,9.1901; Kirk~Greecne, 
1558, p58. 
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their lack of information of 4ubeciru's plans, While at 
Sebore Zubeiru wrote the Sultan of “okoto and his letter 


provides us with an indicction of his thoughts after tne 


to 


conquest of Yola. He spoke of 'the terrible trouble! which 
had befallen his cmirate in obvious reference to the Gernan 
and British invasions of Jdeanawa, He lamented that Fulan 
rule had becone ruined by the Christians, and continued: 


Wo were werned and believed not, but I heard 

this news last year from Nupc...e Further to tell 
you that the rule of the Christians has reachea 
our town Yola, only but not over me as I escaped 
and those with me, or over our dependent villages. 
But IT have left and now to-day there are three 
days between me and Yola, and I an secking a 
place to hide from the severity of the earth's 
dampness, until it dries. You will learn, if 
Allah wills, of the position between us and the 
Christians. I will not be double-faced towards 
you and the Christians. My allegiance is to you 
by t.llah and the Prophet and after you to the 
Tman Mahdi. 1 


é 


WS regards his plans for the future, he resaffirnca tha 
he would not follow the unbelievers even after the canture 
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of his towns against the cornmand of the Prophet. He con- 
Guided: "Wo are pepeine aid from slivan. Lf hove ey you 
thirty cows by Barau, iy present to you. Poaco!, 

It is aot altogother clear what Zubeiru hoved to 
achicve by this letter, but perhaps he fclt that at a tine 
when all the imuslims were faced with a corion threat, if 


he had the Sultan actively behind hin, the Sulten would 
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1. Backwell, 1927, Subeiru to Amir al-nutinin, Letter No. 
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refuse to confirn the anpointennt of a successor as had » 


1 * * * 4 
and So initiate resistence 


been the case in Bida in 1898 
Which Would make his comeback to Yola casier. At least 


Le 


it was in his interest not only to win the supoort of the 


Sultan, but also to inforn him thet he was still alive and 
deturnined to continue the struggle against Suropcan aggres-~ 
SLoOnN. 

While he sought to win the symoathy of Sokoto he 
continucd to work strenuously as Leiico to exlain his 
objectives and warn his pcople about the inherent dangers 
to their religion and custons in subnuitting to Zuropean rulee’ 
Tm a circular letter which he requested to be read in the 
nosques throughout the enirate, no refercnce wes pade to 
his abdication; instead he declared: 

L an going to Merua, I shell roturn and we 

will drive out the heathen, If they prove 

too strong, leave Yolé and follow me to a 

new country. The Koren forbids you to sit 

down with the heathen. What ado the mallans 

think of the burning of our Mosque? The 

heathen wish to obtain our Kingdom. Have 

no dealings with then. B 
Unfortunatcly for Gubeiru's resistance movenent, the infor- 
mation reached the ears of Dr. Gargill through an informent 
at Girel. Rather than frightening the British, it intensi- 


dees 


ficd their counter-neasures against Zubeiru. Dr. Cargill 


L. For «w full account sec Ro. udeleye, 'The Cverthrow of 


2. Gowers, 1905; Kirk-Greene, 1958, p.59. 
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informed the Gormans of Zubsiru's intcnsion to procecd to 
Marua. Ho orceorsd Bobo Ahnadu to send back throe of the 
captured circulars to Zubeiru without comment, He observed 
in his report that though further letters from Zubciru to 
Yola need not be taken soriously, they should not be ontire- 
ly disre ogeracd.* 

The rcsponse to gubciru's circular woulc secon on 
the whole to have been favourable. Fron Sebore Zubeiru had 
sone through Tuki, Linadi, Hibango, Nassarawo, Yeli and 
men across the Faro to Chcebowa. This was one of the rich 
and populous Gistricts. Its heac, Lando shnadu, was & man 
after the heart of Zubeiru in his opposition to European 
rulc. He had recently been involvec in fighting the Gernan 
forces under Dominik on tacir way to Garua.” He according- 
ly welconed and cclebrated gZubciru's arrival, Zubciru nade 

hebowa his administrative headquarters and with the support 
he reccivec fron the neighbouring districts he Launched 

a surprise attack on the Gorman position at Garue under 

the commend of Dominik in March 1902. ‘The German troops 


opened fire on 4Zubeiru'ts men and beat buck the atta rcke? 
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1. Kirk-Grecne, 1958, p.59. 


eC. He Dominik, £ apport relative a loa uarehe de 1'exptdition 
Doninik | de e Yaounde & Garoua Ph 1902 UMe27, 2Ny je. 
tridanawa — apport du ert. Domi 170. 0.1902. (TA-25, 
ANY) 3B Both “these reports provide detcils of Geren nili~ 
tary actions subsequent to the fall of Tibati. His publi- 
shed account incorpnorating the reports is Von Atlantik 
gun Tschadsee, Berlin, 1908. or ae 


Je Rapport du ler-Lt. Dominik, 1,.10,1902; Strunpel, pp.4l1- 
o 5 RipkeCrce ene 5 °c 5 p s 60 * 
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38 Sscon as 1t becane obvious that victory had 
eluded them, Zubeiru and his survivors retreated and turned 
northwards since most of the soutrorn districts were ale 
ready in the hands of tho enemics, Anong all the northern 
aistricts Marue was the nost populous and the place where 
he was assurea of much support having visited there only 
four years ago when he carie to mourn the death of Lando 

Sali and installed his son Lando lhnedu. 
But when tho Germans learnt he had fled northwards they 
pursued hin, and at Marua, bcforc Zubeiru had sufficient 
tine to rally the neighbouring districts, the Gernans fell 
upon, Zubeiru and over 400 defenders who had vowed to die 
for what Zubeiru stood for, again Zubciru and his sgup- 
porters inclucing Dando Ahmacu made a secret escane to the 
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southwest to Guduk in British tdanawe through Madagali and 


It was already another rainy season since Zubeiru 
left Yola, so there was very little he coulc do to gather 
together his forces. As a result, he decided to settle in 


Guduk about twelve files from Song in absolute secrecy. For 


the cight nonths that he was at Guduk he avoided dircct 
confrontation with European guns, but he worked to parea- 
lyse thc alicn adninistration by fostering acts which would 
instill fear in the minds of the European authorities, 

For instance, in January 1903, he sent agonts to 
wroak vengeance on the Gormans by asSassinating the Gernan 


Resicent, Graf Fugger at Marua, Having sought audicnec 
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with the Resident, one of the agents wounded hit in the 
leg with a poisoned arrow and Fugecr aied within twelve 


hours.+ 


The climax of Zubciru's canpaigns seumed to have 
been reached when his agents drovped two Lottors, concealed 
in the hollow of a cornstalk in 4ubciru's hand writing in 
the newly constructed Yola Mosque curing Reanadan of that 
Sane year, In the letters he announccd that he was intend- 
ing to go to Mecca.© 
These measures caused such worry to both the Brie 
tish at Yola and the Germans at Garue espcecially @ince . 
aubciru's whereabouts were at the time unknown, and after 
the Gorman carnage at Marus the German authority felt con-~ 
vVineoc that 4ubciru was dead. 4Zubeiru's campoigns sirply 
confirmed a belicf among the local population that 4ubeiru 
was not yet dead, but had in fact gone to Mccca, where after 


receiving inspiration, he would come back in full force to 
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continue to fight the Muropcans. ne Buropean authoritics 
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1. Strutipcl, pp.4l1-4e2; Kirk-Grecne, 1958, p.61. These sources 
fail to mention whether ths assassin was apprehended or 
Not, andi.on whosc evicence they attribute Fugger's nurder 
to subeiru. Oral tradition, Marue, however states that the 
Assassin was nevor caught, but that it was clear that he 
was an agent of 4ubeiru since ho had come fron and had 
fled to British Adanmawa. 


ee Kirk-Grecne, 1958, p.6l1. These letters have not been re- 
covored, They would have ziost likely been found anong 
Backw@ll's collection since docuneonts of that nature 
would normally have beon forwarded to the Office of the 
Chicr Secretary of State. Nevertheless, the story is con- 
firned by oral tradition 2t Yola. (See below,n.4 for fur- 
ther observetions on Zubciru's intending visit to Mecca. ) 


4. Strumpel, p.42,. 

4, Strumpel, p.42, Confirmed by informant 12, Marua,. Even 
today some still belicve 4ubeciru had cone back from Mecca 
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ordered all the district governors to report the whereabouts 
of ZUDGLYrU enc not to Maintain eny corrosponcence with hie 
The British Resident offored a reward of ‘cloth to the value 
of ten slaves o”° 215 for the cxpture of Fubeirut St Madagali, 
the Germans shot the district governor, arco Bakarl for 
having given gubeiru frce passasc through his district and 
not informing the German authority about Zubpeiru's novenents. 
Lt was already cightcon months since Yols was 
invedca ana the ruling aristocracy were beginnings to be ace 
custonec to live with the British. Sven when some relt 
strong resentment about what hac happened anc were optinistic 
about ths degres to which Huropeen rule could truly becorie 
effcetive, they nevertheless ricognized that their defcneecs 
had never been designed for ths sort of wars tho #uropeans 
wagea, The nature of Muropean warfare was entirely foreign 
to whet the majority of them werc eccustoned to, Their 
best weapons were nade obsclete before Buropean guns and 
tactics, besices the Europeans having a better organized 
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and he is livine es a saint in 4 mountain near Guduk, At 
that time it docs not appear thet the local ponulation: con- 
Siderca the other possibility as was the case with cdama 
(ses above, pel99 +) that aSubeiru intended to retire final- 
ly to Mecca (sce below, na 3 p.460 ) for later scares 
about subciru's return. 
1. Lugard's refusal to sanction the Resident's offer of 
reward came rather late, after Zubeiru had been reée- 
ported killed. (See Kirk-Greene, 1958, pe64) 


2, Kirk-Greene, 1958, p.60; Strumpel, p.4e. 
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governnent2l machinury to cone with the »roblens arising 
Ero UNG Tn Vervon tions. 

all Med DOOM WIENGSSOSs > tio Groce Leu ol so 
many brave warriors during the invasion of Yola. 859 that 
a strong focling of helplessness in rosisting Burovcans 
nad spread very ravidly among those districts that lay 
close to Yola.t The district governor of Girei who wa 
Ssupposcd to be next only to Yola in his attachnent to the 
Lenido, worried by the number of men who had been killed in 
pattle, refusec even to rena 4Zubeiru's Lotter in which he 
earlicr on indicated he was going to Marua.* The British 
presence crippled the slave tradc, forncrly a source of 


wealth, power and pres 
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years passed their dependence on the now adi: 
periuisites increased their comiultnents to the cturopeans, 


as 1¢ decreased their acquisition of more &epondonts.° 


Bat Belch 
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1. L enquired whether the Fulani saw any difference between 
their gihsd wars and the wars brought by the Europeans. 
ll expressed the fecling th-rt it was no use fighting 
the whitenen, ‘because you nover really engage in 
conbat with then. Beforc you reached then you were dead, 
There was no fighting, the guns killed you’, 


2. Kirk-Grecne, 1958, p59. 


4. Masson,1939, p.8, nakes this point in relation to the 
sproad of Islan by the Pulani. He argucs that the loss 
of prestige and wealth froin slave cGealings weakened the 
cnthusiasm of the non-Muslims and cven the partially con- 
vertec. 'pagans'to became clicnts to their forner Fulani 
rulers and consequently the necd to become Muslins. This 
was truce in l.danawa where Isla. was 'monopolized' by the 
Fulani and mace almost synonymous with being Fulani, and 
sconerally the role of the Hause traders in the syrcad of 
islam wes ignoruc by the Fulani ruling eristocracy. 
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In February 1903, Subciru dccicud to re-establish 
his vosition ot Yola probaoly working on past experience 
bhat during that scason it woule bo difficult for the Bri- 
tish to send roinforccnont to Yola through the Bonue, 
Consequently he sent verbal messagcs to the district gover- 
nors through whose districts the exnodition woulc pass and 
solicit their support. ~ This vroved Fatal because Lando Song, 
wno was just clight niles from Guduk, was one of thosc gover- 
nors who haa since the fall of Yola been convinced that it 
was suicidal to fight against guns, He refused to side with 
Z2ubeiru but obeyed Gin. arclay's instructions to report all .: 
conmtuniccations with 4Zubeiru. 

Having ascertained the validity of the information, 
Barclay lost no time and on 16 Pobruary despatched Dr. Meal 


c 


with Sergeant Lowe of 


Vo A 


second Northern Nigeria Resinent and 
twenty-eight rank and file to proceeca to Sons. Cn the night 
of the 18th enother division of 0.C. Troops and twenty-five 
mounted Infantry were sent out on foresd marches to join the 
First party at Song. In the morning messages were sent 


asking the Guduk people to surrendcr ond hand over 4ubeiru 
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Laie COUGLILSd. SECounts (oF raed eats stay at Guduk was narrated 
to xe by the retirod district governor of Sons whose 
father was deeply committca in the events. He was just 
over twenty years old at the tine, I an grateful to hin 
not only for en account of Zubeiru, but also for neking 
it possible for ne to meet oye+witnosscs of tho British 
attack on Guduk in Februcry, 1905. The accounts were re- 
cordsd on tane and will be dcpositcd at the Archives Na- 
tionalées, vaounse: 


KirkeGtocne, 1958; pi6l, 
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to the British, This was réefusceac. -ftor mornin> prayers 
Ghey 2oCe Soccial ADLUlioM, Juke Ulone OF 2 Corpse. DeLOre -a 
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unereal, ta reniier thesselves cltan in the oyes of Goa and 


aweLltecd the invasion with a fir: resolve to either overcone 
the enemy or die in defence of their reoliz sion. Some anbushe- 
eS wore Liid agpinst the British forco, but the open nature 
of the savanna mede such tactics less effective and so the 
inveders forcoad their way until t.cy reached the town of 
Guduk,. 

42ubciru's fighters hac tekken ynosition on a hill 
which dominated access to the town, to incresse the effect 
of thoir bows and arrows. -.ftor sevoral hours of fighting 
the British took the hill,” end nede straight for the 
palace, but as they aporoached, the defenders broke bee 
hives which throw the cnory into confusion and enabled Zu- 
beiru to be rushed out of the town in the direction of Sin- 
tere in Gaanda district.” Licsutcnant Nisbet renorting fron 
ong to the Resicocnt at Yole said: 

The Guauk neople fought vury brevely and the 

bayonst was used with cffect before we cleared 

the hill. [The eneny lost 434.] Yubeiru had a 


trenendous influence over then but unfortunately 
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i. Infornent 9, Song. Much stress is given to the deterni- 
nation of the Guduk people and the fact that thoy felt 
tareatcned that thoir religion was in danger under 
furopean rule, 


Oe Khirk-Greone, 1958, p.ol. 


5, Informant 9, Song, 
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for then our bullets did not turn to watere.s. 
I an now waiting for nore ammunition and 

the naxin as IT hear Zubeiru has reached Gaanda 
I an determincd to chasc till we kill, capture 
or drive hin out of the country. 


3 


For two weeks, having reccived new reinforccnents fron 


Yola, the British troops roancd and tcrrorized the region 


in Search of Zubciru in dcfiance of the Resident's advice 


o 
that the troops should return to Yola.© But Zubeiru was 
never again hoard of and since then many Sstorics have been 
advanced to explain 4Zubciru's diseppoarence.” 
This brought to an end alnost a century of Fulani 
rule in accordance with thoir ideals and through their own 
agents. Howover, it is truce to say that gencrally, the 
personnel of the new administration was essentially the 
sane, influenced and dominated by the Fuleni ruling aristo- 
cracy. It was not their government which had becn discredi- 


ted, but what the British saw as the 'wholly irreconcilable 


attituce of their fanatical eaten Fror then onwards the 
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1. cGuoted in Kirk-Greene, p.62. 
2, Tbid., pp.S6l=62. 


4, The most popular belicf was that 4ubeiru hed gone to Mecca, 
Before oubeiru left Guduk he handed a gown and cloak to a 
certain mala: to preserve them until his return. In 1908 
thé@re was a Scare when he was’ thought to be em his way 


sh 
bacle to turn the Eumpeans sub of his enirate. The runosur 
of his return caused considerable anxiety to the British 
administration because of a coincidence of two related 
events. The return to Kilba of many of 4ubeiru'ts devoted 
followers, and a warning fron the nilitary Cormandant at 
Fort Lany that Gubciru was reported to have passed through 
Wadai and he was heading for Yola. (Cf. Annual Report 

Yola Province 1908, NAK No.21327.) ~ 7 


4, Annual Report of Northern Nigeria, 1902, 
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important goals and standards of government were set by the 
Huropeans and the Fulani rulers becane the agents of British 
authority. lLugard, writing in his revort to the Colonial 
secretary, clearly indicated the fundanental difference 
that was introduced in the emirate at the overthrow of 
Fulani rule, 


The Governnent utilises and works through the 
native chicfs and avails itself of the intelli- 
gence anc powers of governnent of the Fulani 
caste in particular, but insists upon their 
observence of the fundanental laws of hunanity 
and justice. Residents are appointed whose 
primary duty it is to promote this policy by 

the establishment of native courts in which 
bribery and cxtortion and inhunan punishnent 
Shall be gradually abolished..... If an Enir 
proves unanenable to persuasion or to threats 
and will not desist from such ections he is de- 
posed and in each casc a Fulani or other succes- 
sor recognized by the people has been installed 
in his place. The traditional tribute Cexcept 
that in slaves) paid by villages to their chiefs 
is insisted upon and its incidence and collection 
are being regularized so as to prevent extortion 
or an undue burden on the agricultural and 
trading classes. 1 


The early reaction of the people to this policy, which ha 
Since been interpreted as ‘Indirect Rule!, and the effect 
it had on Adamawa, is another fascinating study which falls 


outside the range of the present work, 


 nianienenannininamens aemesieimamemnial 
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lL. Annual Report of Northern Nigeria, 1902, 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


A. PRIMARY SOURCES: 
1. General Remarks: 

The greatest problem in research on AdamaWa 
ia the scattered nature of the sources and the number of 
languages involved. Broadly speaking the Sources fall into 
two periods — the pre-Huropean period, i.e. before the 
Europeans became an important factor, and the period of 
European intervention. For the pre-European period I have 
relied principally on two categories of sources. 1) The 
accounts and oral traditions recorded by early British, 
Prench,and German officers. These are chiefly to be found 
in administrative reports in archives mn Nigeria and Cam- 
eroon. II) My own field notes and tape recordings of oral 
tradition during a year's (1966-67) field work in Adamawa. 

In addition I have also drawn substantially 

from contemporary travellers! journals especially Barth 
and Mizon. The motives these men sometimes imputed for 
people's actions were mistaken, but their observations have 
proved invaluable and I have quoted from them liberally. 
The sources for the second period pose comparatively few 


archival problems, The main depositories are in Britain, 


France and Germany. 
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2. Oral Tradition 

Before I set out for field work, I had completed 
much of the archival work in Britain and France and given 
a preliminary account of my work as a paper for discussion 
at the Postgraduate African History Seminar at §.0,A.5. 
This made it possible for me to locate the areas to which 
I would be directing the greatest attention in the field. 

While in Norther Nigeria, Professor H.F.C. 
Smith and Dr. D.M. Last very kindly introduced me to the 
authorities and friends at Yola. This was necessary to 
establish my identity as a bona fide student, especially 
in view of the political disturbances, In addition, I had 
the good fortune to travel to Yola from Kaduna in the 
company of a distinguished Yolan, Alhaji Ahmed Joda. 
Within a few days, he introduced me to practically 
everybody who mattered and this was of particular advantage 
to me. 

I was based at Yola for nearly five months, the 
longest period I spent in any one station. For the first 
two months my emphasis was on developing my knowledge of 
Fulfulde which IT had started learning three years before 
during vacations spent at Bogo, Northern Cameroon. I also 
examined local archival material at the Provincial and 
District Archives. During this initial period my enquiries 
were more of a general nature taking up points in the 


traditions withthe administrative records as my basis, 


Leds 


and feeling, as it were, for those informants upon whan 
T could place the most reliance. 

The other three months were taken up by recording 
interviews in Fulfulde on tapes (see Appendix 'Oral 
Tradition, Tibati', for an example of the nature of 
the recordings). On some topics, especially the description 
of the Adamawa administration, the recordings fron Wakili 
Kawu were played back to a group made up of the Galadima, 
Nenne Manu, Marafa, and Muhammadu Song. The original ideas 
were discussed and useful additions were sometimes made. 

Throughout I found it necessary to work with 
interpreters, men of repute who commanded much local con- 
fidence and were deeply rooted in the society and its 
customs. My principal informants in all the towns and 
villages I visited were those who were known to be the 
thistorians' in the region. Unlike say in Dahomey, Akan ar° 
Yoruba societies, in Adamawa the preservation of oral 
tradition has never been officially organised nor centralised 
in the hands of professional narrators. In the past, just 
as now, those who narrated the traditions acquired their 
knowledge through personal efforts and interest, and one 
cannot refer to an 'authorized version', The best informed 
men on particular events were usually those nearest the 
scenes of the events, Such a situation necessitated 


considerable toyying in search of such men for each particular 
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topic, and visiting the areas directly connected with the 
major events. As I travelled from one town to the other, 
LT eross-checked information about one district which I 
had heard from another district. 

There was no preference for either group or 
individual interviews. Indeed very often I had no control 
over the informants and I had to incline to their wishes. 
Before I visited any town I endeavoured to send ahead a 
questionnaire indicating the sort of problems I was enquiring 
about, to reach the tcwn a few days in advance, The question- 
naire was in three languages, English, French and Fulfulde. 
This approach saved me much time,th.ough at Rai it seemed 
to have been mistaken for an official document and for a 
while the informants would not answer questions that were 
not specifically mentioned in the questionnaire. On the 
other occasions it served the double purpose of announcing 
my pending visit and enabling the lambbe or government 
officials to make some prior preparations, for example, 
to secure informants, 

From my experiences I believe that no general rule 
could be drawn for the purely archival work of collecting 
the most useful traditions for ones work (see Curtin, JAH 
9 (3)). Much depends on the personality of the researcher, 
the time of his visit. ( I chose the period just after 
the harvest and before the planting season began) and above 


all luck and commonsense. My recordings will be deposited at 
the Archives NationelegYaounde. 
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LIST OF PRINCIPAL INFORMANTS 


Yolas 
le General view among all informants. 
rar Wakili Kawu, 753; has travelled extensively 


in AdamawasSover fifteen years stay at Ngaundere; 
very learned and generally held to be the best 
historian at Yola, 

36 Nenre Manu, 773; related to the Yola royal family; 
has spent his entire life at Yola; he spoke mainly 
from personal remeniscence and what he learnt 
from his father and grandfather. 

4A, Galadima Aminu, 76; the Lamido's most senior 
councillor; leammed man; grandson of Modibbo Raji 
b. Ali who cameto Adamawa from Gwandu during 
hauwal's reign. 

De Anmadu Marafa, c. 44; has travelled extensively 
in British Adamawa in the early days as an 
interpreter to District Officers and Residents; 
very interested in history and story telling, for 
his published work see A, Marafa, Ranar Tabbatad 
da Lamido Zaria, 1955. 


oy Malan Sambo, 673; a learned man whose grandfather 
was a close associate to both Zubeiru and Bobo 

Garua Ahmadu. 

le Comité Historique made up of Lamdo Garua, Alhaji 


Abdullah; learned in Arabic, received French 
education. 

Modibbo Hamadou Bassoro, 543; very learned; Chief 
Alkali Garua. 

Waziri Sali 

Lawan Hamadou; 54 very widely read, reputed to be 
the best Arabist in Garua. 

Lawan Babale, 5'7; the grandson of Ardo Bakindu who 
was K, Strumpei's chief informant, 


Ngaunde re 
16. 
17. 


4.67 


General view among all informants. 

Tamdo Song Tukur (retired); over 85; he knew 
Zubeiru and could recollect much about the British 
invasion and current attitudes. 

Lamdo Song Saadu 


Group summoned by District Head. 


Modibbo Bakari and group summoned by lamdo Marua 
and the Mayor of Marua, 

Modibbo Bakari; one of the most learned men in 
Adamawa; already revered as a saint; a descendant 
of the Imam Arabu, Hayatu's messenger to the 
Mahdi. 


Lamdo Bogo, Usumanu, 52; grandson of Lamdo Garie 
who welcomed Hayatu and gave him the district of 
Balda; Member of the Federal House of Assembly, 
Yaounde. 


Group of seven men and women who belonged to 
Hayatu's community, assembled by Lamdo Bogo. 


Alhaji Umoru and group summoned by Lamdo Rai. 
Alhaji Umoru, 603; most learned man at Rai; Secret-— 
ary and chief adviser to Lamdo Rai; received 
French education. 


General view smong all informants. 

Alkali Ibrahim; 42; received his advanced education 
at Yola and Marua; has travelled widely in Adamawa 
and has read the works of many local authors. 
Certainly a good source for 20th and perhaps 19th 


century Islam in Adamawa. 
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16% Modibbo Usumanu dan Yajo; 62; famous teacher 
maintaining schools at Tignere and Ngaundere. 


19. Bellaka Mbum;: 623 descendant of Bellakn Koiya. 
Tibati 
20% Comité Historique made up of Lamdo Tibati, Alkali 


Mohamadou Dalahilou, Waziri Aboubakar Bounou, 
Hamman Gowla. 

Banyo 

atl. Group summoned by Lamdo Banyo, Umaru, 

Kaduna 

Oo. Alhaji Garba Saidu; grandson of Hayatu; a reputed 
scholar; has travelled extensively in Northern 
Nigeria and Cameroon; very good authority on the 
local sources in Arabic, Fulfulde, Hausa and English, 


3, Unpublished Written Sources: 


a) Cameroon; Archives Nationales Yaounde (ANY) 


i) List of translations from German sources: Those catalogued 
number 188, The relevant ones for my thesis are: 


TA =~ 1, Resume de rapports annuels allemends de 1896 a 
TOD 


TA ~ 13, Kurt Strumpel, Histoire del'Adamaoua, 1917. 


TA - 21, Lt. Von Duisburg, Contribution 4a l'histoire du 
Sultanat de Mandara, 1911. 


TA - 24, Radtke, La Soumission de Baubandjida, 1910. 


TA - 25, Lt. Dominik, L'Adamaoua ~ Rapport — Impression d'un 
voyage effectue en Adamaoua au Bornu et dans les 
territoires du lac tehad, 1902. 


TA - 27, Lt. Dominik, Rapport relatif % la marche de 
L'expedition Dominik de Yaounde a Garua, 1902. 
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TA =~ 31, Lt. Zienckwolff, La Fondation de la station de 
Banyo en 1902, 1907. 
TA ~ 33, von Kamptgz, L'expedition Woute-Adamaoua, 1899. 


TA -~ 34, Gulla Pfeffer, Les Djafun-Bororo, leur societe, 
leur economie et leur sedentarisation sur le 
Haut—Plateau de Ngaundere, 1935. 


TA —- 32, Strumpel, L'insurrection Mahdiste au N-Cameroun- 
La fin du Mahdi Alhaji, 1908. 


TA - 45, Kamptz, Expedition Tibati, 1899-1900. 
TA - 49. Lt. Dominik, Expedition et combat contre Marua, 1902. 


TA ~ 51, It. Sickwolff, La fondation de la station Banyo, 
1912. 


TA - 53, It. Sandrock, Banyo - Mort du Lt. Nolte, 1902. 


TA - 57, Lt. Schmitz, Rapport sur la mort de Hamadou 
Gabdu, Lamido de Banyo le 25 Mars 1904, 1904. 


TA - 60, Von Stetten, Expedition en pays Tikar ~ de Balinga 
B Yola, 1893. 


TA ~ 61, Ibid 1895. 


ii) Reports of French Administrative Officers, 


Baudelaire M. Rapport Annuel de Guider, 1958, Garua Vt/12/378 


Gentile M. Rapport Annuel de Tibati, 1957. (ANY) 
Husson P, Notes sur la situation de la Subdivision et du 


lamidat de Rey Bouba - Mars 1957. (ANY) 


Monographie de l'Arrondissament de Tibati, 1962, sous 
Prefectures, Tibati et Banyo. 


Relly H. Grandeur et decadence du Lanmidat de Tcharba, 1954, 
Archives sous-prefecture, Garua, 
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b) Nigeria: National Archives, Kaduna. 


i) Arabic MSS 


Sokprof 


File II, no. 36. Arado Buba son of Buba Joda to Lanido 
Zubeiru. 


File IV, no. 24, Muhamnad Manga to Sultan of Sokoto. 
Zaria, Ahmadu Bello University 

A4O, Hayatu b. Sa'tid to Uthman (Anir Bauchi) 

A6 Hayatu b. Satid to Muhammad b. Manga. 


Adanaprof 
File I, no. 2. Aliyu Babba to the people of Adamawa. 
(see text and translation in Appendix) 
no. 3. Maigari to Lamido Zubeiru. 
Ow, 16% Bello to Adama (A) 'Outline of duties 
of district governors!,. 
no. 7. Bello to all Moslen Communities. 


Bello to Adama (B) in 'Abd al—Qadir b. 
Gidado, Majmu al~rasa'il, 

Bello to Adama (GC) in my possession to 
be deposited at ANY. 


Bello to Adama (D), GOK Box 2, no. 94, 


Abdullah al-—Kanawi, Nubdha min Dhikr Awsaf al—Bilad Adamawa, 
TAS/AR/128, University of Ghana, Accra. 


Adama Gana, Marsiyatu Amir Modibbo Adama, item 5/9. 


Gidado dan Lana, Raud al-jinan, translated by H. G. Harris, 
(typescript) NAK, Kadcap, 1:23. 


Junada al-Akhira, History of Buba Yero, translated by 
Abraham, 1926, SNP17/8, K5031. 
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ii) Reports of British Administrative Officers. 


Annual Reports, Yola (from 1926 onwards) Province, 1907- 


C80/21327. 


Glasson B. Report on Manbila Tribe, Gashaka District, 
North and South Division of the Cameroon 


Province, CSO 26/11663. 


Glenny H. Q. Assessment Report on Capitation Basis of 


Fulani Districts, no. 5098/1911, 
Jola Province. 


Gazetteer Adamawa Province, 1936, CS0/36 Adamawa Province. 


Heath D. F, Bororo Fulani-information regarding, 1926 
no. K2055, 


Mahidiem ete. 1919-29 (file) SNP17/1, 715. 


Monograph on Fulani, CSO 26/06098 
Encs,. 1) 'The "Fulas" and their language' by H. R. Palmer 
15.7.21. published in JAS, Vel. 


2) 'Notes on the Fulani’ by F. W. Taylor, 11.1.23. 


Paul W. H. History of Uba District (from Strunmpel, 
H, Wilkinson). 


Rosedale W. O. P. Yola District Note Book, 1916, found in 
District Office, Yola. 


shaw J. H. .:. _ Report on Madagali District, Adamawa 


qnae cee enets em 


Yola Expedition ¢file containing Col. Morlana's report) 
SNP 7/2363/1901. 
¥ 


ola later Adamawa Province — Collected Histories 1905-31, dJ1. 


Enes. 1) Brief sketch of the History of Yola Province 
Since its inception by W. F. Gowers, 1905. 
2) History of Yola by K. V. Elphinstone, 1905 (inc= 


orporated in 0, Temple, Notes on the Tribes etec., 
1922, 


AD? 
3) History of Yola Province by G.N. Barclay, 1907. 


4) History of Yola Emirate by J.M. Freemantle, 
1908 


5) Notes on the Yola Fulani by C.V. Boyle, 1909, 


(published in JAS, Vol. X, 1910-11. 


6) General Notes on Adamawa Province by C.W. 
Alexander, 1931. 


e) London 

i) Public facords Office Archives. The relevant series are: 

1) Africa (FO/2) under 'France' and 'Germany', 1899-1900; 
FO2/118, the entire file is taken up by correspondence 
on Rabeh including the report of Sherif Hassam, one of 
the messengers sent to Rabeh under the auspices of the 
Intelligence Division, Cairo. In addition the FO/2 series 
contains correspondence on Baikie's expedition, dup- 
licated letters of the CO/446 series from the CO on the 
expedition against Yola, 1901, and R.N.C. treaties 
with chiefs. 


2) Prance FO/27 under ‘Africa! and ' Africa Various', 
1893-98, 


3) Germany (Prussia FO/64) under 'Africat and ‘Africa 
Various! 1893-98. 

4) General (FO/83) under ‘Africa Various', 1893-99. 

5) Slave Trade Papers (FO/84) under 'Domestic Various’, 
'Francet and 'Germany', 1883-92. 

6) Africa (FO101) under 'Central African Mission’. 


7) Northern Nigeria (C0446), 1898-1901. 
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Correspondence involving the R.N.C. has been printed in 
FO/403 ‘Confidential Print'. This is useful only for easy 
reading since the minutes in the original documents have 


been omitted in the Confidential Prints. 


ii) British Museun 


Lugard F. D. Annual Reports of Northern Nigeria 1900- 
or 

d) Paris 

a) The main depository is the Archives de 1a Minisetsre 


des Affaires Etrangeres- Section d'Outre Mer, 27 rue Oudinot, 
Paris, i. under ‘Mission Mizon'. The documents cover 
Mizon's two expeditions to Muri and Adamawa (1890-93). The 
most useful file@ are Afrique 111, 14-17. Unlike the 
diplomatic exchanges between France and Britain on the 
Mizon Missions, which appear in the 'Mission Mizon' files, 
those between France and Germany have note been included in 
the collection. The interesting documents include Mizon's 
manuscript reports to the Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, reports to Harry Alis, draft speeches to organ- 
izations, and Mizon's diaries. 

One of his diaries contains 100 letters written 
(in pencil) between Dec. 1892 and July 1893. Some of these 
were instructions to members of his expedition; others were 
letters to the agents of the African Association and the 


R.N.C., the Compagnie Frangaise de l'Afrique Centrale 
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and the famous Prench shipping Company, Chargeurs Reunis. 
Another diary of special importance is entitled 'L'histoire du 
Muri et de l'Adamaoua', This was an attempt to record the 
history of both emirates from Oral Tradition. His principal 
infornants for the history of Muri, were Abubakar, Enir of 
Muri,and the chief of Bachama; For Adamawa history, Lamido 
Zubeiru, his brothers and the Arab chiefs in Yola, This 
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APPENDIX 
A 


‘Memorandum on the Jihad in Adamawa' 
by 
Uthman dan Fodio 


Na fara da sunan Allah Ubangijin Talikai, dukkan 
godiya ta tabbata ga wanna Sarki wanda bashi da abvkin 
taraiya. Tsira da amincin Allah ya tabbata ga Annabin 
mu da Shabban sa da Alayan sa, Ubangijin Allah ya karbi 
rokon mu ya cikamu da Imani Amin. Ya kai Modibbo Adama 
a yau na shugabantadda kai daga cikin jama'tar Fulani da 
kake tare da su ba domin ka fisu ba, sai tai amincin ka 
da suka daidaita a gareka. Ni ma nayi na'am da kai, 
hak ika shugabanci a lokacin da muke ciki na wannan gur- 
bataccen zamani yana da wuya ka fahinci wasiyyata ka kuma 
rike su sosai, ka sani dukkan kasar kudu baka da iyaka da 
kowa, Sai iyaka tsakanin ka da Buba Yero da Gwani Mukhtar; 
Na horeka ka karfafa sunan manzon Allah, kuma kuyi Jihadi 
ta fi Sabillillahi, duk lokacin da kuka yi nasara a Yakin 
Jihadi ku kyautatawa bayin da kukka kama, ku musuluntadda 
su, kada ku sasu aikin da yafi karfin su, ku kyautata masu 
gayar kyautatawa ku fara yi masu alheri in an samu kafin 
ku yiwa kanku, idan kun nuna masu karatu sun sauke sun kuma 
fahinei Addinin Musulunci kuyi auranya tsakanin su ku yanta 
wadanda suka sami daidaiduwa ga Addinin Allah kamar yadda 
take a cikin littafin Alkur'ani mai girma, kuma 4 wurin 
yaki kada ku kashi mata da yara da tsofaffi, banda ku bata 
gonaki da itatuwa masu amfani na abinci in ba domin ci ba, 
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kada ku fadawa Arna da yaki watau hari, ba tare da sun 
hatince muku ba kamar yadda littafin Allah ya fadi. Har 

ila yau ina maka wasiyya Kada ka chi arnan Batta da Verre 

da Yaki ku kama yayan su Ku bautar, domin ko sun zalum ce 
ku ba a hana kuyi ramuwar gayya ku kwace abinda suka zalunta 
daga gareku da yaki ba. Amma in har Allah ya baku nasara 
akan su ku barsu suyi zaman su kada ku watse su kwata kwata, 
in sun nemi sulhu ku amsa. 


Bayan haka ya kai Adama lokaci ne mai wuya da shike 
ka Shaida mani wasu manyan Fulani basu zo tare da Kai ba 
sun aiko ka ne ka karbi tutan Jihadil gareni ka kai musu; 
Na umurce ka ka shida musu ni na baka kaine na ba wannan 
tutar Jihadi kuma ka shaida masu duk wanda ya bika ya bini, 
kuma wanda yayi mubaya'a gareka Kamar yayi mini Mubaya'ta 
duka daya ku hadu ku shirya ku kuma manyan Fulanin nan 
da shike dama su sarakuna dukkan su a karkashin Mulkin 
kafirai da muke so su shiga Addinin Allah, su kuma ka daurawa 
ko wannen su Tuta kamar yadda na daura maka ka yanke masa 
wurarendda kowa zai iya rekewa gwargodon darajan su su ci 
gaba da Jihadi ta fisabilillahi ka zabi nagari gaga cikin 
su wadinda zasu iya taimakeka da shawarwari ku oi gaba. 
Na foreku ku nisanci zalun ci, barna, zubda jini ba tare 
da alhakin Shari'a ba son kai da banbanci dangi, domin 
in har kun soma nuna bambamcin dangi da darajar haifuwa 
al'tamanin ku zai tsinke; wannan kuwa zai lalata dangan 
taka da gamuwar hankali, in ko an yi rashin gamuwar 
hankali Yakin Jihadi zai raunana har yakin basasa ya 
Shiga, wannan kuma zai kawo baci bayan gyera. Ka saurari 
shawar warin manyan Fulani daka basu tutoci ku shirya 
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bakinku ya zama daya bisa shirin gaskiya da aikata alheri 
tsakanin ku da Aliah ku girmama su ka kyautata musu. Koma 
zaka yi kayishi da gaugawa yawan maganganu sShike bata 
niyyoyi ka sani tsoron Allah ya taru cikin abu biyu bin 
Umurnin sa da barin Sabon sa Allah Ubangiji ya taimake 

mu Amin Amin. 


Wannan takarda an rubuta shi a ran 5 Muh. AD 1225 - 
watu a Shekarar 1909. 


oq? 
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TRANSLATT ON s 


A.'Memorandum on the Jihad in Adamawa'. 
by 
Uthman dan Fudio 

I begin in the name of God the lord of Creation; 
all thanks be to this Lord who has no rival; peace and 
blessing be on our Prophet and upon his friends and kinsfolk. 
May the Lord God receive our prayers and fill us with faith. 

Modibbo Adama today I have made you leader from 
among the Fulani people with whom you are, not because you 
are superior to them, but because of the trust which they 
have in you. 

I too accept you. 

Certainly leadership in these disturbed times in 
which we are is not easy. You are to understand my injunction 
and hold fast to it. You are to know that as regards all the 
south~lands, you have no boundary with any one , apart from 
the boundary between you and Buba Yero and Gwoni Muhkta. 

I adjure you to strengthen the tradition of the 
Messenger of God and conduct Holy War for the sake of God. 
Whenever you gain victory in the Holy War, you should give 
sood treatment to the slaves you capture, make them Mosiems, 
do not force them to any task that is beyond their powers, 
treat them as well as you possibly can, do good to them first 


Lf possible before you do it to yourselves. 
If you teach them how to read, and they complete 


the Koran and they acquire understanding of the Moslem 


religion, you may intermarry With them, and liberate those 
who have had the opportunity of becoming true Moslems, as 
it is written in the Holy Koran. And in war you are not to 
kill women and children and old people, and you should not 
destroy farms, and useful fruit-trees except for eating. 
Do not attack, that is make raids, on the pagans 
unless they break faith with you, as God's Book says. 
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Furthermore I enjoin you not to conquer the pagans 
of the Batta and Verre or enslave their children. Because 
even if they oppress you, you are forbidden to retaliate 
in force and recover by force what they seized from you. 

But if God grants you victory over them you must let them 
live their own lives and not disperse them completely, and 
if they ask for peace you should agree. 

Now Adama, the times are difficult, since you 
tell me that some of the Fulani did not come with you, but 
they sent you to come and receive the flag of the Jihad 
from me and take it back to them, I instruct you to tell 
them that it is you to whom I have given this Jihad flag, 
and tell them that whoever obeys you obeys me, and whoever 
swears fealty to you , it is exactly as if he had sworn 
fealty to me. You should meet and come to terms with these 
Fulani leaders, since they have all been chiefs under the 
rule of the infidels since we want them to spread God's °° 
religions you can give to each of them a flag as I have 
eiven yous you should allocate to them districts that .eabh 
can hold, appropriate to their rank. They shouid carry on 
the holy war for the sake of God. You Sshouldqgoose virtuous 
ones from among them who will be able to help you with 
advice and so continue. 

I warn you to avoid oppression, wanton damage, 
spilling of blood without the sanction of Law, and, nepotisn, 
because if you indulge in partiality and class distinction, | 
your authority would be broken, and this would destroy 
satisfaction, understanding, and good relations, and if good 
relationship is lacking, the Holy War would suffer and a 
destructive war would start, and this would bring harm even 
after it has been settled. 

You should listen to the advice of the Fulani 
leaders to whott. jou have. given flags; and you must see that 
you are in agreement with them on just courses and right 
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actions as between you and God; you should respect them 
and behave correctly to them without deceit. 

Whatever you do you should do it promptly, for 
too much discussion ruins the best intentions. You should 
remember that fear of God depends on two things: following 
his orders and eschewing disobedience. 

May God the Lord assist you.....amen ame ne 

This letter was written on the Dth. day of 
March (Mul), 1225 i.e. 1809. 


B, 'Aliyu Babba to the Muslim Community (Adamawa).! 


In the name of God the Merciful the Beneficient, and thus, 

praise be to God for His bounties, and blessing and peace 

upon Muhammad, his family, his companions, and those who 

followed them, in the measure of His heaven and His mountains. 
(seal) 

Grestings from us to the community (jama'a)! Written with 

the unalloyed substance of love, compassion, and Sincerity. 

And may God, in fullest satisfaction and reward, lengthen 

your pleasure and enjoyment for the Day of Resurrection. 


And including the inquiry about your resolution and deter- 
mination in Your present circumstances, with regard to your 
frontier and the evil of your enemy, as well as about your 
Sleep and negligence, owing to your preoccupation with a 
luxurious life and comfort. Just as the poet said: 


Alas! I see how your affairs are 
scattered, while that of the people is united. 
Do you not fear a people lest, towards your property 
they become suddenly like wolves? 
Rach year they prepare to fight you 
they are not negligent while the careless one slumbers. 
Nothing satisfies them, nay! they do not consider 
anything, short of your property, to be satisfaction. 
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While you plough the earth in widths, 
in every employment hoping for a harvest. 
But I see you Ssiumbering in luxury 
though you see war's meteor shining. 
You are not like him who spends the night anxiously 
who, when it is said 'Do not worry’, persists. 
took after your horses and polish your swords 
and flex the bows for the arrow and string. 
Cure your diseased one by means of a sound judgement 
a fragrance with which his heart is soothed and made 
content. 
Stand up solidly upon your feet 
then attack and the affair wili be saved. 
Do not be concerned with cattle for you have none 
indeed the enemy has more property than you have. 
But use your property as a safeguard for yourselves 
and for your womenfolk and you will not perish of greed. 
Oh people, do not trust, if you are jealous 
of your women, in Chosroes and all he possessed. 
Behold! I give you freely of advice without interference 
so pay attention for, indesd, the best wisdom is 
that which aan be of use. 


And an inquiry also about your oath of allegiance and 
Shediencé to your leader famir), and about your adherence 
(luzim) to your community (jama'a), and about your abandon- 
ment of your own kind, which wili lead to your failure, 
resulting in turn in the dispersion of your power (rih). 

And God has said ‘and dispute not one with another, lest 
you get weak-hearted and your power depart’. And He has also 
said tand hold fast by the covenant (habl) of God altogether 
and be not disunited'. According to Ibn Mas'ud ‘the covennat 
of God is the community (jama'a)'. And according to Ibn 
‘Abbas ‘the community (jama'a) abides and only Separated 
nations Cumam) perish, owing to their dispersion; have you 
not heard the word of Gods ‘hold fast brthe covenant of God 
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altogether and be not disunited"'? And according to Abu 
Huraira the Messenger of God said 'God is pleased with you 
on account of three things and displeased with you on account 
of three things: He is pleased with you if you worship Him 
and associate nothing with Him and if you hold fast to the 
covenant of God and do not become disunited, and if you act 
in good faith towards him whom God has put in charge of your 
affairs. And He is displeased with you for bearing tales, 

for asking too many questions, and for s ,uandering property’. 
And {it is written) in the Sahih 'He who withdraws obedience 
will meet God on the Day of Resurrection without evidence 
(hujja) in his favour, and he who dies without having taken 
8h oath of allegiance dies a pagan death (mita jahiliyya)’. 
And in his Bahjat al-nufus, Ibn Abi Jamra says ' The oath 

of allegiance (bay'a) is obedient to the command of God and 
of His messenger, since it is part of what has been commanded 


by Holy Law (shar'tan), and nothing other than that is meant 
by it'!. According to the words of the Prophet ‘There are 


three men whom God will neither speak to nor look at on the 
Day of Resurrection, nor will He declare them innocent, and 
thoirs will be a grevous punishment’. And he counted among 
them a man who takes an oathof allegiance to another but 
only for the sake of this world. Whether he fulfils it or 
not it will not be reckoned in his favour. And since the 
basis (asl) of the oath of allegiance is God it is the 
support of Muslim solidarity (kalimat al-muslimin). And in 
supoort of solidarity lies the authority datived from the 
faith/law (din) and the Holy War (jihad) against the enemy. 
But if the oath of allegiance is to the things of this world 
and to its vanities and personal pleasures all will come 
nought. And by support for Muslim solidarity (dittography) 
the é@nemy will be hrought low and the ordinances and laws 
of Gog established. And for that reason fighting the enemy 
has been enjoined, under the command of any authority, 
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be he pious or impious. And keeping to the oath of allegiance 
has been enjoined, though the leader (amir) be black and 
ugly (? with a foam encrusted mouth and swollen nose), he 
shall be heard and obeyed, even though he may have oppressed 
and robbed Chis people).And it was said ‘Oh Messenger of 

God, what is your opinion about leaders ('umara') placed 
over us who demand their rights from us but refuse to grant 
us our rights?! He replied 'Give them their rights and seek 
yours from God, Who will surely hold them to account for 

what He imposed upon them.’ And traditions (ahadith) in this 
vein are abundant. And Al-Haytami said in a tradition 
(hadith) ‘Counsel rests with the imams of the Muslims, who 
are the caliphs and their deputies (nuwwab), in matters con- 
cerning right/duty/truth (haqq), such as ritual prayer behind 
them, Holy War with them, remmission of alms to them if they 
request it or are just, refusal to rebel against them even 

if they are unjust, prayer for their correct conduct and 
help for them towards it, making them aware of it and 
reminding them of its roles, exhorting them but with mild- 
ness and kindness, pointing out their oversights, and 

avoid leading them astray with Lying praise. Al-Turtushi 

said ‘And guiding them when they err, and teaching them what 
they do not know, and warning them against those who seek 
evil ends by means ofpbhem, and informing them of dissent 
among their subjects from their actions and conduct, and 
aiding them in their need, and assisting them in the gathering 
of solidarity (kalima), and in returntrto them those souls 
who stray'. In short, the oath of allegiance (bay'a) is 

just as Ton Abi Jamra, the friend of God, said in Bahjat 
al-nufus ‘it is especially a renewal of the oath of allegiance 
to the Prophet, and a confirmation of it. And the oath of 
allegiance to the Prophet (bay'at al-nabi) is to God, as He 
Himself has said "Those who swear allegiance to thee do but 
swear allegiance to God. The hand of God is above their 
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hands", (and "And God enjoins justice and doing good and 
eiving to near relations, and he forbids impurity and evil 
and rebellion (baghy), He admonishes you that you may be 
mindful”. ' 


May God direct us and you to that which is correct and 
pleasing to Him, and may He piace us among those who take 
the oath of allegiance to God andd observe its duties, 


and may He not impede us with the disappointments reserved 
for those whose course in this world goes astray, who think 


that they are acting correctly. And he who wishes to meet 
his bord, let him perform good works and in the worship of 
his bord let him associate no one else. That is all. 


+ - 
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Award Given by Baron bLambermont in the Question of 
the "Sergent Malamine". 


Having agreed, with the King's consent, to undertake the 
funetions of Arbitrator, which his Britannic Majesty's 
Govermment and the Government of the French Republic have 
have done me the honour to confer upon me, in a question 
caused by the passage of a French Mission through the basin® 
of the Niger and of the Benue in 18943, and by the seizure 
by the British authorities Uf a French vessel, the Sergent 
Malamine, and her cargo; 

Being animated by a desire to respond by a careful 
and impartial award to the confidence reposed im me; 

And having,to this end, duly examined the documents 
produced by the two High Parties; 

I have decided and do decide as follows: 

Seeing that the duty of the Arbitragor is thus 
defined in the Arbitration Gonvention signed by the two 
Governments on the 4rd April, 1901: "The Arbitrator shall 
gcive a final decision in regard to the amount in the in- 
demnity for the loss uf the "Sergent Malamine", which sum 
shall not be less than £5,000, nor more than £8,000"; 

Seeing that,according to the Gase and Counter-Case 
furnished by the French Government, the indemnity should 
be calculated on the value of the vessel, on a part of a 
postal subsidy lost by the charterers and on the value of 
the cargo, while, according to the Case o* the British 
Government, the indemnity should correspond only to the 
value of the vessels 

Seeing that the queshionhas under various aspects, 
and without ever reaching a solution, formed part of the 
negotiations, which for a number of years have proceeded 
between the twu Governments with a view to a general 
settlement of their relations in Africa; 
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Seeing that the documents produced by the Parties in 
support of their respective Cases, refer to different 
phases of the litigations 

IT consider it necessary to clear the grounds on which 
my conclusions are to be founded, and with this object, 
to examine the cunventional law involved, and to inquire 
into the questions of liability, without reopening con- 
troversies whim have remained undecided, 

The Berlin Conference proclaimed and provided for the 
free Navigation of the Niger and of its tributaries: 
equally of all flags; no differential treatment; no toll 
basedton the mere fact of navigation, those taxes alone 
being collected which are in the nature of payment for 
services rendered to navigation; free transit for ships 
and the merchandise which they carry; executive Regulations 
in accordance with the spirit of Bhese stipulations. - 
these are the chief guarantees assured to the navigation 
of the Niger and its tributaries. 

But the General Act of Berlin does not confuse trade 
with transit. It does not extend to the territories watered 
by the Niger and its tributaries, Article 1V., which ex-~ 
empted from import duties merchandise imported into the 
conventional basin of the Congo. Merchandise imported into 
the territories of the Niger and its tribftaries, or exported 
from those territories, may, unless it merely passes in 
transit over the river or its tributaries, be subject to 
import and export duties: Certain ports are opened 
exclusively for this purposes. 

Every customs system is protected by penalties 
for infractions *f its laws. 

The traffic in arms is prohibited in principle. 
ixceptions are allowed in certain specified cases only. 

Such being a summary of the system, it remains to 
be seen whether the British authorities had power to put 
it into force, and whether the other party violated it. 
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By the GeneralAct of Berlin, two conditions are neces- 
sary for taking possession of a new territory or of a 
Protectorate: notification to the other Signatory Powers 
of the General Act, and the existence of authority 
sufficient to protect existing rights. 

The Bules as they apply only to territories situated 
on the coast of the African Continent, did not affect 
British authority on the course of the Benue. Nevertheless 
the British Protectorate on the banks of the Benue as 
far as Ibi was notified on the 5th June, 1885. 

Another Notification, of the 18th October, 1887, 
was based on, and referred to, the Charter granted to 
the Royal Niger Company. 

The same Notification declared the territories of 
the Niger or its tributaries, which were or might be 
under the government of the Niger Company, to be under 
British protection, 

This Company exercised in 1894, over the course 
of the Benue as far as Yola, authority supported by 
means adequated to insure the accomplishment of its 
task, This was indeed shown by what befell the French 
expedition. 

This system was defective neither in notification 
nef in means of execution. 

Other stipulations related to the position of 
British authority in these. same regions, 

A list of the native chiefs, with whom the Company 
had concluded Treaties, was annexed to the Charter of the 
Niger Company, notified on the 18th October, 1887. The 
Sultan of Muri was included in this enumeration. 

On the 5th August,1890, the French and British 
Governments entered into an Agreement by which the spheres 
of action of the two countries were separated by a line 
starting fron Say, on the Niger, and passing along the 
northern frontier of Sokoto to the town of Barruwa on 
lake Chad. No exception was made as to the Benue, on 
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which are situated Muri and a considerable part of 
Adamawa. This was the position of things in 1893, 
at the time of the French expedition. 

It should be observed that the Treaties concluded 
by Lieutenenat Mizon with the Emir of Adamawa and the 
Sultan of Muri were signed at a time when the system 
described above already existed on the Benue. 

The French expedition acted contrary to this 
system by carrying on commercial operations at various 
points which were not open to trade, or by refusing to 
pay the import or export duties imposed by the Regulations 
in force. 

The Brussels Conference paid especial attention 
to the traffic in arms. "The experience of all nations 
who have intercourse with Africa," says Article Vill. 
of the Act of the 22nd July, 1890, "has shown the per- 
nicious and preponderating part played by fire-arms in 
Slave Trade operations, as well as in intestine wars 
between native tribes; and this same experience has 
clearly proved that the preservation of the African 
populations, whose existence it is the expressed wish 
of the Powers to sa eguard, is a radical impossibility 
if restrictive measures against the trade in fire-arms 
and ammunitions are not established." 

Consequently, the importation of fire-arms, and 
especially of rifle and improved weapons, was forbidden 
in a zone which embraces the basin of the Benue. An 
exception was made in individual cases in favour of per- 
sons who offer a sufficient guarantee that the arms and 
ammunition delivered to them will not be given, assigned, 
of sold to third persons, and for travellers provided 
with a declaration of their Government, stating that the 
weapon and ammunitions are destined exclusively for their 
personal defence. 

The declarations made by the French Ambassador in 
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London,and by the head of the French expedition himself, 
were conceived in this spirit. 

But the arms transported by the French Mission 
were handed gratis to the Sultans of Muri and of 
Adamawa. 

This proceeding is incompartible with the spirit 
of the Brussels Act. ‘The matter would be doubly 
serious if the gift served as a means of negotiation 
with the native Chiefs, who eagerly desire improved 
weapons. 

From this statement it follows, on the one hand 
that by engaging in commercd in the basin of the Benue, 
without regard to the customs system there established, 
the French expedition exposed itself to the penal con- 
sequences of its infractions of that system, and, on 
the other hand, that by delivering improved weapons 
to two native Chiefs, it acted contrary to the 
provisions of the General Act of Brussels. 

But, in inquiring into the liability incurred, 
it is only fair to take into consideration the times 
and surroundings in which occurred the events above re- 
corded. When the centre of Africa ceased to be a blank 
space on the map, all eyes were turned with increased 
Lnterest to the economic. and political chess board which 
was being opened out to the world, Explorations and 
expeditions under various flags increased in number 
and crossed each other. Territory was taken possession 
of under various forms; sovereignty, FProtectorates, 
spheres of influence. In 1895 matters were still ina 
state which often rendered it difficult to have a dis- 
tinct and uncontested conception of the debit and credit 
account of each Power in Africa. Such considerations 
may belong to the sphere of politics, but they cannot, 
on that account, be neglected in judging of action taken 
under their influence. 
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It must, moreover, be borne in mind that the object 
of the Convention is to close the incident submitted to 
arbitration in a manner corresponding to the sense of 
equity and of conciliation with which the two Governments 
are imbued. 

Finally, it must be remembered that the principle 
of an indemnity is admitted by the Convention of the 4rd 
April, 1901, and that difference of opinion bears only on 
the ground which it is to cover. 

It is necessary to keep all these points in view in 
dealing with the various elements involved in the final 
assessment of the indemnity. 


l.--The Vessel 


Whereas the British Government offered to restore the 
vessel, and when it foundered offered to repay its value: 

Whereas as regards the vessel it is thus merely 
necessary coestimate LGS prices 

Whereas the French Case reckons the expense of 
building the"Sergent Malamine" at 151,844fr. 7%5c., and, 
calculating the rate of depreciation at 5 per cent, 
estimates the value of the vessel at the time of its seizure 
ag 25,2671 rs. SUCss 

Whereas, although the price of construction can be 
taken as correct, sufficient allowance has not bcen made, 
in fixing the rate of depreciation, for the fact that the 
ship was sailing on the West Coast of Africa on the waters 
of the Niger and its tributaries, and had not the facilities 
for repairs afforded by Nuropean harbours: 

In these circumstances I decide that the rate of de- 
preciation must be raised to 7 per cent, 
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2,--Obiections raised in the British Case respecting Postal 
subsidies and Cargo. 


Whereas the British Case admits as basis of the 
indemnity merely the vaiue of the ship itself, excluding 
all other elements: such as the loss of postal subsidies 
or of cargo; 

Whereas the British judicial authorities ordered the 
confiscation both of the "Sergent Malamine™ and also of 
all merchandise belonging to the french expedition; 

Whereas, subsSeguently to this order, the Convention 
of 4rd April, 1901, stipulated for the payment of an 
indemnity for the loss of the “fergent Malamine": 

Whereas this Diplomatic Act neither decides what is 
meant by the loss of the "Sergent Malamine", nor who is to 
benefit by the indemnity; 

Whereas if the text of the Convention is ambiguous, 
the two Contracting Parties are equally responsible for this 
lack of clearness: 

I consider that there is no need to reject a priori 
claims relating to the subsidies and to the cargo; 

And I decide that the question of interpretation 
raisad by the British Case must, in the first place, be 
settled in accordance with the above-mentioned considerations, 
and in connection with the liability involved. 


4,.~~-The Postal Subsidies. 


Whereas the "Compagnie des Chargeurs Reunis," owners 
of the “Sergent Malamine", received from the French Govern- 
ment a yearly subsidy of 38,4/75fr. for twelve trips a year; 

Whereas the "Sergent Malamine™’ was, with the consent 
of the French Government, placed at‘tthe disposal of the 
“Compagnie de l'Afrique Frangaise"™ for a period of one 
year, to expire on the 15th October, 1894; 
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Whereas at this date the "Sergent Malamine" not 
Having returned, the "Compagnie des Chargeurs Reunis" made 
a new Contract with the French Government, by which the 
number of trips a year was reduced from twelve to six, 
and the subsidy reduced by one-half from the lst February, 
1894: 

Whereas the plaintiff demands two indemnities; 

(a) An indemnity for the period between the day 
on which the "Sergent Malamine" should have returned, and 
the date on which the new Contract with the Administration 
of the French Posts came into force; 

(b) An indemnity for the period between the coming 
into force of the new Contract and the signature of the 


Convention of Arbitration -- that is, from the lst Febru- 
ary, 1894, to the 17th July, 1901. 


(a)--Period from the 15th October, 18943, to the lst February, 


aa 


Whereas the charters had no part in the actions and 
the liabilities with the seizure and detention of 
the "Sergent Malamine's: 

I declare it just to indemnify them for the injury 
which they suffered owning to the absence of the "Sergent 
Malamine at that time, a loss calculated in the French 
Case at ll,eelfr. 88c. Nevertheless, I am of opinion that 
the amount claimed under this head should be somewhat 
reduced, as postal subsidies are not a profit pure and 
simple to those who contract for them, but are to an 
amount which they reach about half the total, so calcu- 
lated as to cover the risks and charges of public services 
which Governments desire to stimulate or to maintain. 
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(b)--Period from lst February, 1894, 
to 17th July, 1901. 


Whereas in virtue of their new Contract with the 
Administration of the French Posts the "Compagnie des 
Chargeurs Reunis" was only bound to perform half the 
number of trips at first stipulated and whereas they re- 
taine& the postal subsidy corresponding to that half; 

Whereas as regards the other half, one and the 
same Contract cannot have had the efiect both of reducing 
expenses and of maintaining .intact the right to payment: 

I decide that there is no foundation for the 
claim to an indemnity for this second period. 


4,~~-The Cargo 


Whereas, under their Contract with the "Compagnie 
des Chargeurs Reunis,"” the "Société Prangaise de l'Afrique 
Centrale" had the sole management of the running and of 
the trade of the "Sergent Malanine"; 

Whereas the conditions under which they carried on 
trade in the basin of the Benue made them liable; 

Whereas they are,therefore, liable for wrongful 
acts done; 

But, whereas the consideration mentioned above, 
tending to extenuate their responsibility in a certain 
measure, can be applied to their case: 

_i consider that there are sufficient grounds for a 
decision which would alleviate in part the loss 
which they suffered: 

For this reason, and having regard for all the 
considerations successively brought forward: 

I fix the total indemnity to be paid by the 
British Government at the sum of £6,500. 

(Done at Brussels, in triplicate, the 15th July 
1902. ) 

(Signed) BARON LAMBERMONT. 
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Oral tradition, Tibati - 1st session, 25.4.67. 


Tape le. 


Informant: Group summoned by the Lamdo Tibati at his 
palace; cordial atmosphere. 
Cous~Prefet: M.Njeuma studies in tngland. He is interested 


in the history of Adamawa.He comes fron 


Cameroun there in Buea, where Foncha, who follows President 
Ahiyjo rules. He has travelled to all the countries, there 
in Nigerta, to Sokoto, Yola and then to Garua, Rai, 

all Adamawa. 


Njeuma: At Tibati my main interest is to learn the 
history of the Kiriten; all their history 
from Gombe to Muri to Chamba and then here Tibati. 


Alkalis Shehu gave a flag to Buba Yero to go to 
Gombe and make jihad. Other Fulbe left _ 
Gombe to Jalingo in Muri, then to Chamba. 


Njeuma: Why did the Kiriten leave Gombe? 
Alkali: Why the Kiri’en left Gombe ~ ? to make war, 


because Shehu began war. Buba Yero was +e 
the leader of the Kiri'en at Gombe. Hamuan Sambo was 
leader to Chamba. Also Hamman Ruwa ledd at Jalingo Muri. 
No! not Buba Yero sent them - Sambo and Hamman Ruwa, Lamdo 
Jalingo Muri, left Gombe first, then Sambo also rose 
from this group and led his people to Chamba. Sambo did 
not come from Gombe to Chamba; first it was Jalingo, then 
to Chamba. Sambo was a strong man: he wanted his own 


town; so he did not stay at Jalingo. 


Nijeuna: Was there, as some have said,that Buba Yero 

did not live well with Hamman Ruwa and 
Sambo -— this is the reason they left Buba Yero and went 
to Jalingo? 


Alkali, Waziri: No, not so; not misunderstanding, but 
war. 
Waziri: Sambo and Hamman Ruwa were great warriors, 


They were not given flags. They went to 
Jalingo to fight for themselves not for Buba Yero. When 
they conquered Jalingo, Sambo rosé and came to Chamba. 
Here he built a town. What he wanted was to be ruler. 
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All the Fulbe are called Kiri only because they lived with 
Kiri Habe in Gombe. Before they were like Wollarbe. They 
(Wollarbe) are now at Ngaundere, Turuwa, — the Kiriten in 
Gombe, Jalingo, Chamba and Tibati. Wherever they go they 
take cattle, but it was war which made them come to Tibati. 
They fought the Chamba, they defeated then; then Modibbo 
Adama appeared. Buba Yero did not rule Chamba, but he ruled 
Muri. Modibbo Hay was Kiri. He was the first to come to 
Chamba - yes isn't it - before Sambo. When Adama brought 
the flag , only Sambo he gave a flag. 


Alkali: Yes there is something important in that 

history. Sambo was not a son of Modibbo Hay. 
Modibbo Hay was his uncle. Hamman Jam was father of Sambo. 
Sambo, Hamman Jam and Modibbo Hay were all from Muri. 
Modibbo Hay was the first to come to Chamba but Adama gave 
a flag to Sambo because there was a dispute among their 
children, Modibbo Hay and Sambo. Sambo's son was killed 
by Modibbo Hay's family. When they went for judgement, at 
Yola,Sambo received the flag. It was to compensate hin 
when Sambo's man was killed. Sambo asked Modibbo Hay to 
give him one of his children. He gave him Ardo Hammadu. 
Sambo nade him Galadima. 


Njeumas How about the disagreement between Adama 
and Sambo? 


Waziris There was much, until Sarkin Musulmi Atiku 
gave Sambo a flag. He said he too should 
become ruler - Sambo. The disagreement between Adama and 
Sambo was because of Laro and Banyo. Sambo was the first 
Pullo to come to Tibati, even to Ngaundere, Banyo, 
Tignere -— Sambo ruled all. After him then the Wollarbe also 
came. Adama was not a warrior, only he was learned. Adama 
did not rule Tibati. Shehu gave Adama a flag because they 
(Shehu) wanted only learned men. Shehu was only a religious 
reformef, a great man; many people in Sokoto followed hin. 


He brought religion ;he said they (Muslims) should make 
jihad in every land. Adama also gave Hamman Dandi a flag. 
Dandi was the son of Sambo's uncle. Sambo said to Adama,” 
TI'll go to the place you got the flag since you have 
given my brothers the same flag as mine’. Atiku turbaned 
him, gave him a flag, Adama said he was going to follow 
Bornu. Atiku died forty days afterwards, and the new Sul- 
tan Ahmadu said Sambo should again follow Adama. 


Njeuma: Why did Sambo leave Chamba to go to Tibati? 
Wazirt s Isn't it that Adama gave Laro a flag? Yes - 


Sambo wanted a big town so he left Chamba 
With many warriors. 
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jeuma: When? About how many years after Adama 
brought the flag? 
Alkali: Nearly ten years. 
Waziri: Then Bello was Sarkin Musulmi: Shehu had diede 


From Chamba, Sambo came to Ngaundere. He con- 
quered Ngaundere; he settled there for four years before 
he left Umaru with Bellaka Mbum —- he was called Koilya. 
Njobdi came; he said to Sambo, 'We want land to rear our 
cattle'. The Wollarbe had many - very many Cattle, but the 
Kiriten had only a few cattle. Sambo gave him just grass 
and water, but no territory or Habe. Wherever Sambo 
fought he won. He built a mosque and left followers, then 
he passed. He fought because Shehu said they (Muslims) 
must fight for the religion. Sambo conquered Ngaundere, 
Banyo, all over the Adamawa plateau (lesdi hosere). Then 
he went until he reached Fumban. He won. Wherever he won 
he took many Habe and brought them to Tibati. So Tibati 
became rich. This is the reason Sambo went to Sckoto so 
that he too might become a great ruler, The man who con- 
quered Ngaundere was Ardo Njobdi. Ardo Njobdi called Buba 
Njidda, Lamdo Rai; also he called Sambo so that they 
could conquer Ngaundere. They fought and they won 
Ngaundere. Ngaundere began to grow until it surpassed Tib- 
ati with wealth. One day when Ardo Issa (second Lamto 
Neaundere after Ardo Njobdi) went to war in Baya country, 
Hammidu Nyambula (son and successor of Sambo) took his 
warriors to Ngaundere and cut the feet of Ardo Issa's 
mother. They fought and they fought, and Ardo Issa 
pursued Nyambula. Ardo Issa did not enter Tibati but he 
returned to Ngaundere. Lauwal said he would go to war 
against this Nyambula. Nyanbula dug a trench round Tibati 
and so Llauwal could not enter Tibati. 


Njeuma: Now, can I still see the trench? 
All: Yes! It is there, not far from here. 
Alkali: Yes we shall show you. The trench goes round 


Tibati, so that no horse can come into Tibati. 
Before (the war with Lauwal) Nyambula ordered his men to 
cut down all the fruit-trees and to stay inside Tibati. 
Lauwal came with warriors from Tignere, Banyo, all Adamawa, 
but they did not conquer Tibati. We stop here so that you 
come we show you the trench. If I say that, is it not 
correct? 


Alls Good. 


(We broke-off and I was shown portions of where 
the trench» passed). 
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List of flag-bearers 


Agorma 
Bame 


Chamba/Tibati* 
Cheboa* 
Daware* 

Dembo 

Demsa 

Digino Hodango 
Digino Jubawo 
Durum 

Pigil 


by districts 


Gamsargu 
Garua* 
Gebake 
Gebore 
Gembenchi 


Hamdala 
Holma* 
Joboli* 
Kilba* 
Kontcha 
Lakdo 

Laro 
Madagali 
Malabu 
Marua Le 
Mayo danendi 
Mayo Bantagi 
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Wakili Kawu (1966). 


42, Mayo Parang 
44, lhayo Luwe 
44. Mbasengi 
45,Michika 
46.Moda 

Mubi 
Mugulbu 
Neaundere 
Parlya 
Rai* 
Ribadu 
song* 
porau 
Uba 
Yadafa 
Zum u.* 


list of Adama's flag-bearers, by districts, 


by Ahmadu Mafafa & Nenne Manu (1966) 


Agora 
Bandake 
Banyo* 
Baseo 
Bibemi 
Bindir 
Bogo 
Burha 
Chamba/Tibati 
Cheboa* 
Dembo 
Demsa 
Garua* 
Gebake 
Goila 
Golombe 
Gorau 
Guidder 
Holma* 
Kilba* 
Kontcha 


*Their. leaders were 


Ce. hlakdo 

24, aro 

e4, Madagali 
25>. Malabu 
C6. Marua * 
27. Mayo Luwe 
28. Mbengi 
29. Michika 
40. Moda 

41. Mubi* 

42. Mulgulbu 
44. Mindif* 
34, Ngeaundere* 
45, Rai* 

46. Ribadu 
47. song* 

48. Sebore 
49. Uba 

HO, Yadafa 
Al. Zummu* 


among the first to receive flags. 
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Gist of flag-bearers: C.Vicars Boyle LOLOETAS, Vel-x) 


Hamman Sambo — Chamba/Tibati 

Ardo Njobdi ~ Ngaundere 

Buba Njidda -—- Rai 

Hamman Dandi —- Kontcha, Banyo and Gashaka 
Buba Kubachi - (district not known) 

Bi Bani — (district not known) 

Umaru - Bongi 

Malam Sabana - eee 


Mallam Dembo - Holm 
Shebora — (district ace known) 


Mallam Dau ~ Billa Kilba 
Mallam Buba Bindir ~— Bindir 
Mallam Buba Birona -—- Mindif 
Mallam Hamman Damraka — Marua 
Saitd — Maundi 

Mallam Hamman - Mubi 

Jauro Sambe — Bogo 

Mallam Hamman -— Song 

Hammida — (Adama's son) Hibango 
Ardo Abba — Ribardo 

Mallam Dembo - Malabu 

Jauro Tairu — Maifaran 

Yaiya -— Uba 

Bakari (Adama's son) given flag but no territory. 
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Sketch Chronology of Events 


1400-1450 Fulani arrive at fanem 
as envoys of the king 
Malle. 

Cc. 1452-64 More Fulapi reported, . oo 
entering Hausaland with 


Islamic books and some 
passpng on to Bornu 


h. ecenturv nvioRPulani erouns _. 
1th. cenbury Waeeeed A Lee es om OB 
Birth. of Ad robab 
Ge. £770 at Boi once ae PER aeyy 
e608 A group of Fulani lead : 


assembled and sent Adama 
Uthman to report on the 
jihad. 


«- 


March 1809 


1810-1811 


From @1818 
1826 


c1829— 50 
1841 
1845-1847 


L841 


1842 


1842-1844 
Feb. 1847 


1851 ,20th— 
e4ra. dune 


1872 
1879 


1884 


1886 


1889 


1889 


p14 


Uthman eles Adama flag an appoints 
him leader of the jihad in 
the ‘Southlands'. 


Adama leads campaign against 
Mandara 


Hamman Sambo conducts campaigns to 
the south and founds Tibati 


Adama makes one of his many visits 
to sokoto. 


Adama wars against Njidda of Rai. 


Adama leaves Gurin to settie in 
Ribadu. 


Njobdi establishes Fulani rule in 
Ngaundere. 


Adama settles at Yola which becomes 
the capital of Adamawa. 


mambo of Tibati receives a flag 
rom Atiku, Sultan of Sokoto 
making Sambo independent of Adama. 


Sambo returns Atiku's flag to Adama 
and renews his loyalty to Adama. 


Adama dies, Lauwal his eldest son 
succeeds as Lamido. 


Barth visits Yola under the 
auspices of Bornu. 


Lauwal dies, Sanda succeeds after 
a disputed succession. 


Huchisson, Ascroft and IPlegel 
Visit Yola from the Niger Coast. 


Wallace, Agent of the National 
Africa Company, visits Sanda and 
was granted permission to trade 
and build factories at Yola. 


Ahmed Joda returns to Yolo after 
a period of travel in the sudan, 
Egypt and Mecca. 


The German, Zintgraff reaches 
Yola from the Cameroon Coast. 


The British Commissioner, Claude 
MacDonald, visits Yola and parts 
of Adamawa; Sanda refuses to see 
him. 


Sept.-Oct 
1890 


Loos. 


1891 


1891 


1892-93 Cary 
season 


7 Sept.1893 


Oct. 18934 
1894 


. Jan. 1898 
Dec. 1899 


April 1901 


2 Sep. 1901 
10 Sept. 1901 
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Sanda dies and Zubeiru succeeds hin. 


Zubeiru sends spies to report on 
the nature cf the activities of the 
Niger Company at Nupe. 


Mizon visits Yola and parts of Adamawa 
and obtains a permit to trade at Yola 
annually. 


Macintosh makes an abortive visit to 
the Mai of Bornu through Adamawa. 
Zubeiru wars against Hayatu at Balda. 


Zubeiru summoned a Conference at Yola 
to settle the conflict among German, 
French and British representatives, 


Rabeh conquers Bornu 


Messengers to Rabeh sent at the insti- 
gaticn of the British intelligence 
Division, Cairo arrive Yola en route 
to Dikowa. 


Death of Hayatu 
German invasion of southern Adamawa 


Death of Rabeh and Fadl-~Allah's flight 
into Adamawa. 


British invasion of Yola 


Bobo Abmadu is installed first British 
lLamnido of Adamawa under British 
protectorate, 


QO 4 100 ©6150 = 200 Miles 
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Major Emirates in CAPITALS}; 
those under the Vizier 
uuderlined. 
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The Sokoto Caliphate c. 1890 
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GOMBE 
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YOLA 
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